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In a former article we have given 
some account of the labors and teach- 
ing of Pantenus and Clement in the 
twenty years after the death of Mar- 
eus Aurelius (180-202), during which 
the Church enjoyed comparative peace. 
Commodus was not a persecutor, like 
his philosophic father. Personally, he 
was a signal instance of the total 
break-down of philosophy as a train- 
ing for a prince imperial; for what- 
ever advantages the most enlightened 
methods and the most complete estab- 
lishment of philosophic tutors could 
afford were his, probably to his great 
disgust. But the Church has often 
found that an imperial philosopher is 
something even worse than an impe- 
rial debauchee. Pertinax and Didius 
Julianus, who succeeded Commodus, 
had little time either for philosophy or 
pleasure, for they followed their prede- 
cessor, after the violent fashion so pop- 
ular with conspirators and Pretorians, 


in less than a twelvemonth. Septimius 
Severus, the first, and, with one ex- 
ception, the only Roman emperor who 
was a native African, during the ear- 
lier years of his reign protected the 
Christians rather than otherwise. How 
and why he saw occasion to change 
we shall have to consider further on. 
During these twenty years of tran- 
quillity the great Church of Alexan- 
dria had been making no little pro- 
Her children had not been en- 
tirely undisturbed. The populace, and 
sometimes the magistrates, often did 
not wait for an imperial edict to set 
upon the Christians, and the commo- 
tions that followed the death of Com- 
modus were the occasion of more than 
one martyr’s crown. We learn from 
Clement of Alexandria, speaking of 
this very time of comparative quiet, 
that burnings, beheadings, and cruci- 
fixions took place “daily ;” whereby 
he seems to point to some particular 
local persecutions. But the Alexan- 
drian Church, on the whole, was left 
in peace, and was rapidly extending 
herself among the student population 
of the city, among the Greeks, but, 
above all, among the poorer classes of 
the native Egyptians. Christianity 
seems to have spread in Egypt with a 
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rapidity almost uncxampled elsewhere, 
and historians have taken much pains 
to point out that this was the effect of 
the considerable agreement there is 
between the asceticism of the early 
Church and that of the native worship. 
Without discussing the point, we may 
note that rapidity of extension was the 


rule, not the exception, when an 
apostle was the missionary; and 
that the Alexandrian Church was 


founded by direct commission from 
St. Peter, and, therefore, shared with 
Rome and Antioch the distinction of 
being the mother-city of Christianity. 
Moreover, the Nile valley, which above 
the Delta is nowhere more than eleven 
miles in width, contained a teeming 
population, the whole of which was 
thoroughly accessible by means of the 
river itself. For nearly five hundred 
miles every city and town, every least 
village and hamlet, stood right on the 
banks of the great water-way ; and it 
is probable that half the inhabitants 
of Upper Egypt and the Thebaid were 
often floating on its bosom at one and 
the same time. The high road that 
was so serviceable for traflic and 
pleasure could be made of equal ser- 
vice to religion. How unweariedly 
the successors of St. Mark must have 
traversed it from end to end may be 
read in the history of those lauras and 
hermitages that at one time were to 
be found wherever its rocky barriers 
were indented by a sandy valley, and 
wherever the old builders of Thebes 
and Memphis had left a quarried 
opening in the limestone. There was 
not a stronger contrast between these 
monastic dwellings and the bosom of 
the gay river than there was between 
Egyptians Christian and Egyptians 
pagan. If the Church’s converts 
rushed into the deserts and the caves, 
it was not especially because they liked 
them, but because there was absolutely 
no other means of getting out of aso- 
ciety not to be matched for immorality 
except, perhaps, by pagan Rome at 
its very worst. Of the number of 
Christians in Alexandria itself at the 
commencement of the third century 
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we can only form an approximate 


judgment. On the one hand, Euse. 
bius tells us that the Church had 
spread over the whole Thebaid. As 


the Thebaid was the southern division 
of Egypt proper, and, therefore, the 
most distant from Alexandria, we may 
safely say as much, at least, for the 
Delta and Middle Egypt. On the 
other hand, we are told by Origen 
that the Christians in the city were 
not so numerous as the pagans, or 
even the Jews. This will not appear 
surprising if we recollect that the Al- 
exandrian Jews were more numerous, 
as well as richer and 
than any other Jewish community in 
the world. We know enough to be 
quite sure that the Alexandrian 
Church was working quietly but vig- 
orously. From the heads of the Cat- 
echetical school down to the humblest 
little child that was marked out by 
baptism in the great city of sin, ther 
was a great work going on. The im- 
pulse that Pantenus and Clement 
were giving was felt downward and 
around, and when Origen begins t 
rise on the scene, we can mark what 
an advance there has been even in the 
short twenty years since the death ct 
Marcus Aurclius. 

Septimus Severus had reigned for 
ten years, as we said above, before h 
began to persecute. Ife was undoubt- 
edly an able and vigorous emperor; 
he could meet his enemies and get rid 
of his friends, bribe the Pretorians 
and slaughter his prisoners of war, 
with equal coolness and generally 
with equal success. In the course of 
a reign of twenty years he seems to 
have visited with hostile i 


more powerful 


intent the 
greater part of his extensive empire, 
from the Syrtes of Africa, where he 
was born, to the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, and thence to Britain, where he 
died, at York, A.p. 211. At the time 
we speak of (198) he had just con- 
cluded a brilliant campaign against 
those pests of the Roman soldiery, the 
Parthians; and having then engaged 
the Arabs, still in arms for a chief 
whose head he had had the pleasure 
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of sending to Rome twelve months be- 
fore, had got rather the worst of it in 
two battles. It was between this and 
the year 202 that he visited Alexan- 
dria. There can be no doubt he must 
have been received at Alexandria with 
no little triumph by one class of its 
citizens. Some six years before, he 
had resiored to the Greek inhabitants 
their senate and municipal privileges. 
The Greeks, who, as tar as intellect 
went, were the indisputable rulers of 
Alexandria, must have been highly 
elated at being now restored to civil 
importance; for though their senate 
was little more than an ornament, and 
their municipal rights confined to hold- 
ing certain assemblies for the discus- 
sion of grievances, still, to have a re- 
cognized machinery of wards and 
tribes, and to be called “ men of Mace- 
don,” as of old, was not without ad- 
vantage, and was, indeed, all that their 
fathers had presumed to seek for, even 
in the days of the lamented Ptolemies. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that by 
the Greeks Severus was received 
with much enthusiasm, and he, on his 
part, seems to have been equally sat- 
isfied with his reception, for we find 
that he enriched Alexandria with a 
temple of Rhea, and with public baths 
which he named after himself. But 
more came of this visit than compli- 
ments or temples. It was an hour of 
favor for the Greeks; the chief among 
them were also the chiefs and ruling 
spirits of the university; we know 
they must have come across Christian- 
ity during the preceding twenty years 
in many ways, but chiefly as a teach- 
ing that was gaining ground yearly 
among their best men; as_philoso- 
phers, we know they loathed it; as 
worshippers of the immortal myths, 
they were burning to put it down. 
Does it seem in any way connected 
with these facts that Severus at this 
very time changes his policy of mild- 
ness, and issues a decree forbidding, 
under severest penalties, all conver- 
sions to Christianity or Judaism? 
There is something suggestive in the 
juxtaposition of facts, and it is not at 
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all impossible that the commencement 
of the fifth persecution was a compli- 
ment to Clement of Alexandria. Sev- 
erus, indeed, must have frequently 
come into contact with Christianity 
himself during the three or four years 
he spent in Syria and the East; he 
could not have visited Antioch, Edessa, 
and Csarea without being obliged to no- 
tice the development of the Church. The 
Jews, too, had given him a great deal 
of trouble, which may account for that 
part of the edict which affected them, 
and perhaps the Montanist fanatics 
had helped to irritate him against the 
name of Christian. However these 
things may be, the prohibition, though 
apparently moderate in its scope, was 
the signal for the outburst of a tre- 
mendous persecution. Lzetus, the pre- 
fect of Alexandria, was so zealous in 
his work, that it is impossible not to 
suspect that he was acting under the 
very eye of his imperial master. He 
was not content with torturing and 
slaying in the city itself, but sent his 
emissaries up the Nile to the very ex- 
tremity of the Thebaid to hunt up the 
Christians and send them by boat- 
loads to the capital for judgment and 
punishment. Numbers of the Alex- 
andrian Christians fled to Palestine 
and elsewhere on the first intimation 
of danger. Pantenus, who had re- 
turned from his Indian mission, had 
perhaps already left Alexandria; but 
Clement was at the head of the Cate- 
chisms, and he was of the number of 
those whofled. The great school was for 
atime broken up. The functions of the 
Church were suspended for want of 
ministers, or prevented by the impos- 
sibility of meeting in safety. It was 
taught in the Alexandrian Church that 
if they were persecuted in one city, 
they should flee into another; and, 
just at this time, the Motanist error, 
that it was unlawful to flee from per- 
secution, caused this teaching to be 
acted upon with less hesitation than 
usual; and so, in the year 202, Chris- 
tians in Alexandria, from being a com- 
paratively flourishing community, be- 
came a proscribed and secret sect. 
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It would be very far from the truth, 
however, to suppose that the teachings 
of the Catechetical school had not 
been able toform martyrs. We know 
that multitudes stood up for their faith 
and shed their blood for it at Alexan- 
dria, during the first years of this 
persecution, and this amidst horrors 
so unusual even with persecutors, that 
it was thought they portended the com- 
ing of the last day. The name of Po- 
tamiana alone will serve to raise asso- 
ciations sufficient to picture both the 
heroism of the confessors and the enor- 
mities of the tyrants. But there is 
another name with which we are more 
nearly concerned at present. Leoni- 
des, the father of Origen, was one of 
those Christians who had not fled from 
the persecution. He was an inhabi- 
tant of Alexandria, a man of some 
position and substance, and when the 
troubles began he was living in Alex- 
andria with his wife and family. It 
was not long before he was marked 
down by Letus and dragged to prison. 
‘The martyr’s crown was now within 
Lis grasp; but he left behind him in 
his desolate home another who was 
burning to share it by his side. His 
son, Origen, was not yet seventeen 
when his father was torn away by the 
Roman soldiers, and, in spite of the 
entreaties of his mother, he insisted up- 
on following him to prison. His mother 
finally kept him beside her by a device 
which may raise a smile in this gene- 
ration. She “hid all his clothes,” 
says Eusebius, and so compelled him 
to stop at home. But his zeal was all 
aroused and on fire, and, indeed, in 
this, the earliest incident known to us 
oi’ his life, we seem to read the zeal 
and fire of the man that was to be. 
He sent a message to his father in 
these words, “ Be sure not to waver on 
our account.” The exact words seem 
to have been handed down to us, and 
Eusebius, who gives them, probably 
received them from Orizen’s own disci- 
ples in Cesarea of Palestine. The 
boy well knew what would be the 
martyr’s chief and only anxiety in his 
prison. The thought of the wife and 
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seven young children whom he was 
leaving desolate would be a far bitter. 
er martyrdom than the Roman pris- 
ons. But Leonides gloriously perse- 
vered, confessed the faith, and was 
beheaded, while the whole of his pro- 
perty was confiscated to the emperor. 

Origen, as we have said, was not 
quite seventeen years old at his father’s 
martyrdom, having been born about 
the year 185. Both his father and 
mother were Christians, and apparent- 
ly had dwelt a long time in Alexan- 
dria. He had therefore been brought 
up from his infancy in that careful 
Christian training which it is the pride 
and joy of a good and earnest Chris- 
tian father to bestow upon his son. 
The traces of this training, as we find 
them in Eusebius, are touching in the 
extreme. Leonides, to whom the 
teachings of Clement had made the 
Holy Scriptures a very fountain of 
life and sweetness, made them the 
principal means of the education of 
his son. Every day the child repeat- 
ed to his father a portion of the holy 
books, and was instructed according 
to hiscapacity. Knowing what, in af- 
ter life, was to be Origen’s connection 
with the Holy Scriptures, we are not 
surprised to find that his father soon 
began to experience some difficulty in 
answering his questions. The boy, 
with true Alexandrian instinct, was 
not content with the bare letter of the 
book; he would know its hidden mean- 
ing and prophetic sense. Leonides 
discouraged these questions and specu- 
lations, not, it would seem, because he 
disapproved of them, but because he 
sensibly thought them premature in 
so young achild. But in the secret 
of his heart he was full of joy to see 
the ardor, eagerness, and amazing 
quickness of his dear child, and often, 
when the boy was asleep, would he 
uncover his breast and reverently kiss 
it, as the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
It is of very great importance for the 
right comprehension of the great Ori 
gen to bear in view this picture of his 
tender youth, and to reflect that he 
was no convert from heathenism, no 
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Christianized philosopher, whose ear- 
ly notions might from time to time be 
expected to crop up in the field of his 
orthodoxy, but a Christian child, born 
and bred in the Church’s bosom, brought 
up by a father of unquestioned ability, 
who died a martyr and is honored as 
asaint. Origen began to think right- 
ly as soon as he could think at all; 
his early education left him nothing to 
forget. As he grew up and began to 
be familiar with Alexandria the beau- 
tiful, he received that subtle education 
of the eye and imagination that every 
Alexandrian, like every Athenian, 
succeeded to as an heirloom. But 
with the lieathen philosophers he had 
nothing to do, and it may be question- 
ed whether he ever entered the walls 
of the Museum. His father had not 
neglected to teach him the ordinary 
branches of Greek learning. He at- 
tended the lectures of Clement, those 
brilliant and winning discourses, half 
apology, half exhortation, that he him- 
self was afterward to emulate so well. 
He heard Pantznus, also, after the 
venerable teacher had returned from 
his Indian mission. We may be sure 
that he dreaded worse than poison the 
society of the pagan youth of the uni- 
versity ; this his subsequent conduct 
proves. But he had his circle of 
friends, and among them was a young 
man,somewhat older than himself, who 
was hereafter to leave an undying 
name as St. Alexander of Jerusalem. 
Thus, by ear and eye, by master and 
by fellow-student, by his father’s labor, 
and by the workings of his own won- 
derful intellect and indomitable will, 
he was formed into aman. His edu- 
cation came to a premature end ; but 
his father’s martyrdom, though to out- 
ward seeming it left him a destitute 
orphan, really hardened the boy of 
seventeen into the man and the hero. 
“ When his father was martyred,” 
continues Eusebius, writing, in all 
probability, from the relation of those 
who had heard Origen’s own account, 
“he was left an orphan, with his 
mother and six young brothers and 
sisters, being of the age of seventeen. 
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All his father’s property was confis- 
cated to the emperor’s treasury, and 
they were in the utmost destitution ; 
but God’s providence took care of Ori- 
gen.” A rich and illustrious lady of 
Alexandria received him into her 
house. Whether this lady was pro- 
fessedly a Christian, a pagan, or a here- 
tic, history does not say. She can hard- 
ly have been a pagan, though it is not 
impossible that a philosophic and lib- 
eral pagan lady should have taken a 
fancy to help such a youth as Origen. 
It is not likely that she was a heretic, 
for in that case Origen would never 
have entered her door. Thanks to 
the Gnostics, heretics in those days 
were looked upon in Alexandria as 
more to be dreaded than pagans. She 
was probably, by outward profession 
at least, a Christian, “ illustrious,” 
says the historian, “for what she had 
done, and illustrious in every other 
way.” What she had done we are not 
permitted even to guess; but one fact 
in her history we do know, and it is 
very significant. She had living in 
her house, on the footing of an adopt- 
ed son, one Paul, a native of Antioch, 
and one of the chiefs of the Alexan- 
drian heretics. It is certain that Ori- 
gen’s patroness must have had either 
very uncertain or very easy notions of 
Christianity, if she could lend her 
house, her money, and her influence to 
an urch-heretic, who had come from 
Syria to trouble the Church of Alex- 
andria, as Basilides and Valentine had 
come before him. Gnosticism had 
probably lost ground in the city, un- 
der the eloquent attacks of St. Clem- 
ent. This Paul was a man of great 
eloquence, and his reputation attracted 
great numbers to hear him, not only 
of heretics, but also of Christians. He 
came from Antioch, the headquarters 
of an unknown number of Gnostic 
sects, and, with the usual instinct 
of false teachers, he had “led cap- 
tive” this Alexandrian lady. Mark, 
of infamous memory, had already 
done the same thing by others, and 
perhaps by her, and Paul had suc- 
ceeded to his position and was now 
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the rivalof the head of the Catechisms. 
Such a state of things makes it easier 
to understand why St. Clement, in his 
Stromata, calls those who lean to her- 
esy “traitors to Christ,” and compares 
perverts to the companions of Ulysses 
in the sty of Circe, and why he makes 
the very treating with heretics to be 
nothing less than desertion in the soldier 
of Christ. It does seem a little 
strange, at first sight, that the uncom- 
promising Origen should have con- 
sented to receive assistance from one 
whose orthodoxy must have been in 
such bad odor. The difficulty grows 
less, however, if we consider the cir- 
cumstances. It was in the very heat 
of a terrible persecution, when the 
canons of the Church must have been 
suspended. Origen had lost his father, 
and had nowhere to turn for bare sub- 
sistence. We can hardly wonder if, 
in such a strait as this, he asked few 
questions when the charitable lady 
wished to take himin. But when the 
grief and agitation of his orphaned 
state had somewhat subsided, and 
when the persecutors had begun to 
slacken their fury, we may suppose 
that he began to examine the harbor 
of his refuge, and that it pleased him 
not. He was under the same roof as 
aul of Antioch, a heretic and a lead- 
er of heretics ; but never, young as 
he was, could he be induced to asso- 
ciate with him in prayer, or in any 
way that could violate the canons of 
the Church, as far as it was possible 
to keep them in such times. “ From 
his childhood,” says his biographer, 
“he kept the canons, and execrated 
the teachings of heretics;” and he 
tells us that this last phrase is Origen’s 
own. And it seems that he took the 
most energetic measures to get away 
from a companionship that he must 
have loathed. He had been well 
instructed, as we have said, by his 
father in the ordinary branches of 
education. After his father’s death 
he again applied himself to study with 
greater ardor than before, for he had 
an object in view now. It was not 
long before he was offering himself as 
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a public teacher of those sciences that 
are designated by the general term 
“ Grammatica.” It was the first pub. 
lic step in a life that was afterward 
to be little less than the entire history 
of the Eastern Church. He was not 
yet eighteen, but there was no help 
for it. He must have bread, and he 
could not eat of the loaf that was 
shared by Paul of Antioch. Early 
writers lay much stress on this first 
exhibition of orthodox zeal in him who 
was afterward to be the “hammer” 
of heretics, from Egypt to Greece, 
Certain it is that his conduct as a boy 
vas the same as his sentiments when 
he was in his sixtieth year. “To err 
in morals,” he wrote in his commen- 
tary on Matthew, at Cwsarea, forty 
years after his first essay as a teacher 
of grammar,—* to err in morals is bad, 
but to err in dogma and to contradict 
Holy Writ is much worse.” If in 
after life he was to be so singularly 
earnest and so unaflectedly devout, so 
enthusiastic for the Gospel, so eager 
in exploring the depths of sacred sci- 
ence, and so unwavering in his faith, 
all this was but the growth and devel- 
opment of what was already springing 
in his soul in those early years of his 
trials and zeal. The strong will was 
already trying its first flights, the sensi- 
tive heart was being schooled to throw 
all its motive power into duty, and the 
quick, clear apprehension and the won- 
derful memory for which he was to be 
so famous, were already beginning to 
show what they would one day be. 
Origen was now a teacher of gram- 
mar and the sciences, but he had not 
kept school for many months when his 
teachings took a turn that he ean hard- 
ly have anticipated. His text-books 
were the common pagan historians, 
poets, and philosophers that have been 
thumbed by the school-boy from that 
generation to this. It was no part of 
Origen’s character to leave his hearers 
in error when plain speaking would 
prevent it; and so it happened that 
his exposition of his author often took 
in hand not merely the parts of speech, 
but the doctrine. Though he was only 
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a school-master by profession, his 
scholars soonfound out he was a Chris- 
tian, and a Christian of uncommon 
power and clear-sightedness. The 
Catechetical school was closed ; mas- 
ters and scholars were scattered in 
flight or in concealment. It was not 
long, therefore, before the young teach- 
er tound himself applied to by firstone 
heathen and then another, who, under 
other circumstances, would have applied 
to the school of the Catechisms. Among 
these were Plutarchus, who soon at- 
terward showed how a young Alexan- 
drian student could die a glorious mar- 
tyr; and Heraclas, his brother, who, 
after his conversion, lett everything to 
remain with his master, became his 
assistant and successor in his catechet- 
ical work, and finally died Patriarch 
of Alexandria. ‘These were the first- 
fruits of his zeal for souls. Many oth- 
ers followed; and as the persecution 
was somewhat abating, Demetrius, 
bishop of Alexandria, looking round 
for men to resume the work of the 
schools, saw no one better fitted to be 
intrusted with its direction than Ori- 
gen himself. He was accordingly, 
though not yet eighteen, appointed the 
successor of Clement. 

Letus, prefect of Alexandria, who 
had exerted himself so strenuously to 
please Severus when the persecution 
commenced, had now been recalled ; 
probably he had reaped the reward of 
his zeal, and was promoted. His suc- 
cessor, Aquila, signalized his entering 
upon office by an activity that outdid 
that of Leetus himself. The persecu- 
tion, that had calmed down a little to- 
ward the end of the first year and 
when Lztus was leaving, now raged 
with redoubled fury. We have al- 
ready said that the authoritative tradi- 
tion, and, in great measure, also the 
practice, of the Alexandrian Church 
was flight at a time like this. 
Origen, however, was very far from 
fleeing; never at any time of his 
life did he display such fearless bold- 
ness, such energetic contempt for 
the enemy, as during these years 
of blood, from 204 to 211. There was 
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no prison so well-guarded, no dungeon 
so deep, that he could not hold com- 
munication with the confessors of 
Christ. He went up to the tribunals 
with them, and stood beside them at 
the interrogatory and at the torture. 
He went back with them in a sort of 
defiant triumph, after sentence of death 
had been pronounced. He walked 
undauntedly by their side up to the 
stake and the beheading block, and 
kissed them and bade them adieu when 
it was time for them to die. It is no 
wonder that Eusebius sets down his 
own safety to a miraculous interposi- 
tion of the right hand of God. Once, 
as he stood by a dying martyr, embrac- 
ing him as he expired, the Alexan- 
drian mob set on him with stones and 
nearly killed him; how he escaped 
none could tell. Again and again the 
persecutors tried to seize him; as of- 
ten (“it is impossible,” says the histo- 
rian, “to tell how often”) was he de- 
livered from their hands. He was no- 
where safe: no sooner did the mob get 
a suspicion of where he was than they 
surrounded the house, and hounded in 
the soldiers to drag him out. He fled 
from house to house; perhaps he was 
assisted to escape by some of his num- 
erous friends; perhaps he hid himself, 
as St. Athanasius in the next century 
did, in some of those underground wells 
and cisterns with which every house in 
Alexander’s city was provided, and 
then sought other quarters when the 
mob had gone off. But it was not 
long before he was again discovered. 
The numbers that came to hear him 
soon let the infuriated pagans know 
where their victim was, and he was 
again besieged and hunted out. Once, 
St. Epiphanius relates, he was caught, 
apparently by a street-mob, and some 
of the low Egyptian priests as their 
leaders. It was near the Egyptian 
quarter of the city; perhaps, even, he 
Was visiting some poor native convert 
in the dirty streets of the Rhacdtis it- 
self. If so, the name of Origen would 
have been enough to empty the whole 
quarter of its pariah race, and bring 
them yelling and cursing into the Hep- 
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tastadion. They showed him no mer- 
cy; they abused him horribly; they 
beat him and bruised him ; they drag- 
ged him along the ground. But be- 
fore killing him outright, the idea seiz- 
ed them that they should make him 
deny his religion, and at the same time 
make a shameful exhibition of himself. 
There must have been Greeks in the 
crowd, for Egyptians would never 
have had patience to spare him so long. 
The Serapeion, however, was at hand, 
and thither they dragged him. As 
they hauled him along, “ they shaved 
his head,” says St. Epiphanius—that 
is, they tried to make him look like the 
Egyptian priests, who were distin- 
guished by a womanish smoothness of 
face ; and we may imagine that they 
did it with no gentle hands. When at 
length the rushing mob had surged up 
the steps of the great temple, their vic- 
tim in the midst of them, they set him 
on his feet, and gave him some palm 
branches, telling him to act the priest 
and distribute them to the votaries of 
Serapis. ‘The palm, we know, was a 
favorite tree with the Egyptian priests ; 
it was sculptured and painted on the 
walls of their huge temples, and it was 
borne in the hands of worshippers on 
solemn festivals. On the present oc- 
casion there were, probably, priests of 
one rank or another standing before 
the vestibule of the Serapeion, ready to 
supply those who should enter. It 
was, therefore, the work of a moment 
to seize the stock of one of these min- 
isters, and force Origen to take his 
place. If they anticipated the pleas- 
ure of seeing the hated Christian teach- 
er humiliated to the position of an os- 
tiarius of an idolatrous temple, they 
were never more mistaken in their 
lives. Origen took the palms, and be- 
gan without hesitation to distribute 
them; but, as he did so, he cried out in 
a voice as loud and steady as if neither 
suffering nor danger could affect him, 
“ Take the palms, good people!—not 
the palms of idols, but the palms of 
Christ!” How he escaped after this 
piece of daring, we are only left to con- 
jecture. Perhaps the Roman troops 
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came suddenly on the scene to quell 
the riot; and as they hated the dwell- 
ers in the Rhacdtis almost as much as 
the latter hated Origen, the neighbor- 
hood of the Serapeion would have been 
speedily cleared of Egyptians. How- 
ever it came about, Origen was 
saved. 

Meanwhile, he saw hisown scholars 
daily going to death. The young 
student Plutarchus fell among the first 
victims of Aquila’s new vigor; Origen 
wast by his side when he was led to 
execution, was recognized by the mob, 
and once more narrowly escaped with 
his life. Serenus, another of his disci- 
ples, was burnt; Heraclides, a cate- 
chumen, and Hero, who had just been 
baptized, were beheaded; a 
Serenus, after enduring many tor- 
ments, suffered in the same way. A 
woman named Herzis, one of his con- 
verts, was burned before she could be 
baptized, receiving the baptism of fire, 
as her instructor said. Another who 
is numbered among his disciples is 
Basilides, the soldier who protected St. 
Potamiana from the insults of the mob, 
and whom she converted by ap- 
pearing to him three nights after- 
ward. We are told that the brethren, 
and we know who would be foremost 
among the brethren in such a case, 
visited him in prison as soon as they 
heard of his wonderful and unexpect- 
ed confession. He told them his vis- 
ion, was baptized, and the following 
day died a martyr. Probably it was 
Origen who addressed to him the few 
hurried words of instruction there was 
time to say. “ All the martyrs,” says 
Eusebius, “ whether he knew them or 
knew them not, he ministered to with 
the most eager affection.” His repu- 
tation, it may well be conceived, suf- 
fered no diminution as these things 
came to be known. The horrors of 
the persecution could not keep schol- 
ars away from him, nor prevent in- 
creasing numbers from coming to 
seek him. Many of the unbelieving 
pagans, full of admiration for a holi- 
ness of life and a heroism they could 
not comprehend, came to his instruc- 
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tions; and even literary Greeks who 
had gone through the curriculum of 
the Museum, and were deeply versed 
in Platonic myths and Pythagorean 
theories of mortification, came to lis- 
ten to this fearless young philosopher, 
in whom they found a learning that 
could not be gainsaid, combined with 
a practical contempt for the things of 
the body that was quite unknown in 
their own schools. 

The persecution seems to have died 
down and gone out toward the year 
211, nine years after its commence- 
ment. Origen’s labors became the 
more extraordinary in proportion as 
he had freer scope for pursuing them. 
The feature in his life at this time, 
which is most characteristic of the time 
and the city, and which more than 
anything else attracted the cultivated 
heathens to listen to him, was his se- 
vere asceticism. ‘Times of persecu- 
tion may be considered to dispense 
with asceticism; but Origen did not 
think so. Itwas a saying of his mas- 
ter, St. Clement, and, indeed, appears 
to have been a common proverb in 
that reformed school of heathen philo- 
sophy which resulted in Neo-Pla- 
tonism, “ As your words, so be 
your life.’ A philosopher in Al- 
exandria at that time, if he 
would not be thought to belong to an 
effete race of thinkers who had long 
been left behind, or who only sur- 
vived in the well-paid and well-fed 
professorships of the university, was of 
necessity a man whose strict and so- 
ber living corresponded to the high 
and serious truths which he consid- 
ered it his mission to utter. St. Clem- 
ent did not forget this, either in prin- 
ciple or in practice, when he under- 
took to win the heathen men of science 
to Christ. Origen, born a Christian, 
made a teacher apparently by chance 
and in the confusion of a persecution, 
cared little, in the first instance, for 
what pagan philosophy would thiak of 
him. The fact that all who pretended 
to be philosophers pretended also to 
asceticism may, indeed, have caused 
him to embrace a life of denial more 
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as a matter of course. But the holy 
gospels and the teachings of Clement 
were the reasons of his asceticism. 
It is amazing that Protestant writers, 
when they write of the asceticism of the 
early Church, can see in it nothing 
but the reflection of Buddhism, or 
Judaism, or of the tenets of Pythago- 
ras, and that they always seem ner- 
vously glad to prove by the assistance 
of the Egyptian climate or the Platonic 
hatred of matter, that it was not the 
carrying out of the law of Christ, but 
merely a self-imposed burden.  Cli- 
mate, doubtless, has great influence 
on food, and English dinners would 
no more suit an Egyptian sun than 
would the two regulation paxrimatia 
of the Abbot Moses in Cassian be 
enough for even the most willing of 
English Cistercians. But why go to 
climate, to Plato, to Pythagoras, and to 
Buddha, to account for what is one of 
the most striking recommendations of 
the gospels? We need not stop to in- 
quire the reason, but we may be sure 
that a child who had been taught the 
Holy Scriptures by heart would not 
be unlikely to know something of 
their teaching. His biographer tells 
us expressly, with regard to several of 
his acts of mortification, that they 
were done in the endeavor to carry 
out literally our Lord’s commands. 
And yet it is very remarkable, and a 
trait of the times, that Eusebius, in de- 
scribing his mode of life, uses the word 
philosophy three times where we should 
use asceticism. Origen, soon after 
being appointed head of the Catechetic 
school, found he could not do his duty 
by his hearers as thoroughly as he 
could wish, on account of his other oc- 
cupation of teacher of grammar, He 
therefore resolved to give it up. It 
was his only means of subsistence, but 
he might reasonably have expected 
“to live by the gospel” as long as he 
was in such a post as chief catechist. 
If he had expected this he would not 
have been disappointed, for there 
would have been no lack of charity. 
But he had an entirely different view 
of the matter. He would be a burden 
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to no one, and would live a life of the 
strictest poverty. Simple, straightfor- 
ward, and great, here as ever, we may 
conceive how he would appreciate the 
fetters of a rich man’s patronage. 
But, if we may trust the utterances of 
his whole life, his love for holy pov- 
erty was such that, while it makes 
some refer once more to Pythagoras, 
to a Catholic it rather suggests St. 
Francis of Assisi. “I tremble,” he said 
thirty years afterward, “ when I think 
how Jesus commands his children to 
leave all they have. For my own 
part, I plead guilty to my accusers and 
I pronounce my own sentence; I will 
not conceal my guiltiness lest I become 
doubly guilty. I will preach the pre- 
cepts of the Lord, though I am con- 
scious of not having followed them 
myself. Let us now at least lose no 
time in becoming true priests of the 
Lord, whose inheritance is not on 
earth but in heaven.” Such language 
from one who can hardly be said to 
have possessed anything during his 
whole life can only be explained on 
one hypothesis. In order, therefore, 
at once to secure his independence in 
God’s work, and to oblige himself to 
practise rigorous poverty, he made a 
sacrifice which none but a poor stu- 
dent can appreciate. He sold his man- 
uscripts, and secured to himself, from 
the sale, a sum of four oboli a day, 
which was to be his whole income. 
This sum, which was about the ordi- 
nary pay of a common sailor, who had 
his food and lodging provided for him, 
was little enough to live upon; but 
miserable as it was, Origen must have 
paid a dear premium to obtain it. 
Those manuscripts of “ancient au- 
thors” were probably the fruits and 
the assistance of his early studies; he 
must have written many of them un- 
der the eye of his martyred father. 
He had “labored with care and love 
to write them out fairly,” we are told, 
and doubiless he prized them at once 
as a scholar prizes his library and a 
laborious worker the work of his 
hands. For many years, probably un- 
til he went to Rome in 211, he con- 
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tinued to receive his twopence or 
threepence every day from the person 
who had bought his books. But we 
cease in great part to wonder how lit- 
tle he lived on when we know how he 
lived. In obedience to our Lord’s 
command, and in opposition to the pre- 
vailing practice of all but the poorest 
classes, he wore the tunic single, and 
as for the pallium, he seems either to 
have dispensed with it altogether, or 
only to have worn it whilst teaching, 
For many years he went entirely bare- 
foot. He fasted continually from all that 
was not absolutely necessary to ki e] 
him alive; he never touched wine; he 
worked hard all day in teaching and 
visiting the poor; and after studying 
what we should call theology th: 
greater part of the night, he did not go 
to bed, but took a little rest on the floor. 
This “ vehemently philosophic” life, as 
Eusebius calls it, reduced him in time, 
as might have been expected, to a 
mere wreck; insufficient food and 
scanty clothing brought on severe 
stomachic complaints, which nearh 
caused his death. It is not to be su 
posed that his disciples and 
Church in general looked on with in 
difference whilst he practised these 
austerities. On the contrary a 
solicited over and over again to re- 
ceive assistance and to take care of 
himself; and many were even some- 
what offended because he refused their 
well-meant offers. But Origen had 
chosen to put his hand to the plough, 
and he would not have been Origen if 
he had turned back. It is probable, 
indeed, that he somewhat moderated 
his austerities when his health began 
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to give way seriously ; but hard work 
and hard living were his lot to the 
end, and the name of Adamantine, 
which he received at this time, and 
which all ages and countries have con- 
firmed to him, shows what the popu- 
lar impression was of what he actually 
vent through. As might have been 
expected, a man of such singleness 
and determination had many imitators. 
We have seen that the very pagan 
philosophers came to listen to him. 
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The young scholars whom he in- 
structed, and many of whom he con- 
verted, did more than listen to him; 
they joined him, and imitated as nearly 
as they could what Eusebius again calls 
the “philosophy” of his life. It was 
no barren aping of externals, such as 
might have been seen going on a little 
way off at the Museum; he, on his 
part, taught them deep and earnest 
lessons in the deepest and most earn- 
est of all philosophies ; they, on theirs, 
proved that his words were power by 
the severest of all tests—they stood 
firm in the horrors of a fearful perse- 
sution, and more than one of them 
witnessed to them by a cruel death. 
As long as the persecution lasted, 
anything like regularity and complete- 
ness in a work like that of Origen was 
clearly impossible. Buta persecution 
at Alexandria, though generally furi- 
ous as long as it lasted, happily sel- 
dom lasted very long. Popular opin- 
ion was, no doubt, very bitter against 
Christianity. But popular opinion was 
one thing; the will of the prince-gov- 
ernor another. Moreover, the popular 
opinion of the Greck philosophers was 
generally diametrically opposed to 
that of their Roman masters, and the 
beliefs and traditions of the Rhacdtis 
tended to the instant extermination of 
the Jews; and though these four an- 
tagonistic elements could, upon oeca- 
sion, so far forget their differences as 
to unite in an onslaught against the 
Christians, yet, before long, quarrels 
arose and riots ensued among the 
allied parties to such an extent that 
the legionaries had no choice but to 
clear the streets in the most impartial 
manner. Again, it is quite certain 
that the Christian party included in it 
not a few men of rank; and, what is 
more important, of power and authori- 
ty. This we know from the trouble 
St. Dionysius, one of Origen’s scholars, 
afterward had with many such per- 
sons who had “lapsed” in the Decian 
persecution. As everything, therefore, 
depended on the humor of the gover- 
nor, and as the governor was, as other 
men, liable to be influenced by bribes 


suggestions, and caprice, a furious 
persecution might suddenly die out, 
and the Church begin to enjoy com- 
parative peace at the very time when 
things looked worst. Until the year 
211, “Adamantius” taught, studied, 
prayed, and fasted amidst disturbance, 
martyrdoms, and fleeings from house 
to house; but that year wrought a 
change, not only in Alexandria, but 
over the whole world. It was simply 
the year of the death of Septimus 
Severus at York, and of the accession 
cf Caracalla and Geta; but this was 
an event which, if precedents were to 
be trusted, invited all the nations that 
recognized the Roman eagle to be 
ready for any change, however unrea- 
sonable, beginning with the senate, 
and ending with the Christiaas. It 
was, probably, in this same year, 211, 
that Origen took advantage of the res- 
toration of tranquillity to visit the city 
and Church of Rome. It would seem 
that this episode of his journey to 
Rome has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered in the greater part of the ac- 
counts of his life. Protestant writers, 
as may be expected, pass it over qui- 
etly, either barely mentioning it, or, if 
they do put a gloss upon it, confining 
themselves to generalities about the 
interchange of ideas or the an- 
tiquity and renown of the Roman 
Church. But there is evidently more 
in itthan this. Origen was just twen- 
ty-six years of age: though so young, 
he was already famous as a teacher 
and a holy liver in the most learned 
of cities, and one of the most ascetical 
of churches. His work was immense, 
and daily increasing. On the cessation 
of the persecution, the great school 
was to be reorganized, and put once 
more into that thorough working order 
which had made it so effective under 
Pantenus and Clement. Yet, just at 
this busy crisis, he hurries off to Rome, 
stays there a short time, and hurries 
back again. In the first place, why 
go at all? What could Rome or any 
other church give him that he had not 
already at Alexandria? Not scientific 
learning, certainly; not a systematic 
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organization of work; not reverence 
for Holy Scripture; not the method of 
confuting learned philosophy. Again: 
why go specially to Rome? Was there 
not a high road, easy and comparatively 
short, to Cxesarea of Palestine, and 
would he not find there facilities enough 
for the “interchange of thought?” 
For there, about fifteen years before, 
had assembled one of the first councils 
ever held since the council of Jerusa- 
lem. Was there not Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the Church? It was then, 
indeed, shorn of its glory, both spiritual 
and historical; for it was subject, at 
least not superior, to Czsarea, and 
was known to the empire by the name 
of Aelia Capitolina; but its aged bishop 
was a worker of miracles. Was there 
not Antioch, the great central see of 
busy, intellectual Syria, the see of St. 
Theophilus, wherein saintly bishops 
on the one hand, and Marcionite heresy 
and Paschal schism on the other, kept 
the traditions of the faith bright and 
polished? Were there not the Seven 
Churches? Was there not many a 
“ mother-city ” between the Mediterra- 
nean and the mountain ranges where 
apostolic teachings were strong yet, and 
apostolic men yet ruled? Origen’s 
motive in going to “see Rome” is 
given us by himself, or, rather, by his 
biographer in his words ; but, unfortu- 
nately, in such an ambiguous way that 
it is almost useless as an argument ; he 
wished, says Eusebius, “ to see the very 
ancient Church of Rome.” The word 
we have translated “very ancient” 
(apyuoratny) may also mean, as we 
need not say, “first in dignity.” It is 
hardly worth while to argue upon it, 
but it will not fail to strike the reader 
that Jerusalem and Antioch, not to 
mention other sees, were both older 
than Rome, if age was the only recom- 
mendation. Origen’s visit to Rome, 
then, is a very remarkable event in 
his life, for ie shows undoubtedly that 
the chief of the greatest school of the 
Church found he required something 
which could only be obtained in Rome, 
and that something can only have been 
an approach to the chief and supreme 
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depositary of tradition. Ile was at the 
very beginning of his career, and he 
could begin no better than by invoking 
the blessing of that rock of the Church 
of whom his master, Clement, had 
taught him to think so nobly and loy- 
ingly. We shall see that, many a 
year after this, in the midst of troubles 
and calumnies, when his great life was 
nearly closed, the same see of Peter 
received the protessions and obedience 
of his failing voice, as it had witnessed 
and blessed the ardor of his youth. 
He was not, indeed, the first who, 
though already great in his own country, 
had been drawn toward a greatness 
which something told them was without 
a rival. Three-quarters of a century 
before Rome had attracted from far-off 
Jerusalem that great St. Hegesippus, 
the founder of church history, whose 
works are lost, but whose fame remains. 
A convert from Judaism, he left his 
native city, travelled to Rome, and 
sojourned there for twenty years, busily 
learning and committing to writing 
those practices and traditions of the 
Roman Church which he afterward 
appears to have disseminated all over 
the East, and which he conveyed, to- 
ward the end of his life, to his own 
Jerusalem, where he died. From 
Assyria and beyond the Tigris the 
“perfume of Rome” had enticed the 
great Tatian—happy if, on his return, 
he had still kept pure that faith which, 
at Rome, he defended so well against 
Crescens the cynic. <A great mind and 
a widely cultivated genius found the 
sphere of its rest in Rome, when St. 
Justin finished his wanderings there 
and sealed the workings of his active 
intellect by shedding his blood at the 
bidding of the ruling clique of Stoies 
—* philosophus et martyr,” as the old 
martyrologies call him. <A famous 
name, too, is that of Rhodon, of Asia, 
well known for his steady and able 
defence of the faith against Marcionites 
and other heretics. These, and such 
as these, had come from the world’s 
ends to visit the great apostolic see 
before Origen’s day dawned. But 
there were others, and as great, whom 
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he may actually have met in the city, 
either on a visit like himself, or because 
they were members of the Roman 
clergy. There was the great Cartha- 
cinian, Tertullian, who, for many years, 
lived, learned, and wrote in Rome; his 
works show how well he knew the 
Roman Church, and how often after- 
ward he had occasion, in his polemical 
battles, to allude to the “ Aeelesia 
transmarina,” as Africa called Rome. 
A meeting between Origen and Ter- 
tullian is a very suggestive idea; the 
only misfortune is, that we have no 
warrant whatever for supposing it 
beyond the bare possibility. But by 
naming Tertullian we suggest one view, 
at least, of the ecclesiastical society 
which Origen would meet when he 
visited Rome. Another celebrated 
man, whom there is more likelihood 
that Origen did meet, is the convert 
Roman lawyer, Minucius Felix, who 
employed his recognized talents and 
trained skill in vigorous apologetic 
writings, one of which we still possess. 
A third was the priest Caius, one of 
the Roman clergy, famed as the ad- 
versary of Proclus the Montanist, un- 
less he had already started on his 
missionary career as regionary 
bishop. Finally, there was St. Hippo- 
lytus, who, like Caius, was from the 
school of St. Irenzeus, and had come 
from Lyons to Rome, where he seems 
to have been no unworthy representa- 
tive of his teacher’s zeal against here- 
tics. Nearly every step of the life of 
St. Hippolytus is encumbered by the 
ruin of a learned theory or the useless 
rubbish of an abandoned position ; but 
he was, as far as we can con- 
jecture, the chief scientific advi- 
ser of the Roman pontiffs in the 
measures they took at this time regard- 
ing Easter and against the Noetians. 
Until scientific men have settled their 
disputes as to who was the author of 
the Philosophumena, or ‘Treatise 
against All Heresies, little more can be 
said about St. Hippolytus. The 
Treatise itself, however, whose recove- 
ry some twenty years ago excited so 
much interest, must have had an au- 
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thor, and it is nearly certain the author 
must have been one of the Roman 
clergy at this very time. It is still 
more certain that the matters therein 
discussed must represent very com- 
pletely one view of Church matters at 
Rome in the early part of the third 
century ; and, therefore, even if Origen 
did not meet the author in person, he 
must have met many who thought as 
he did. Now it is rather interesting 
to read the Philosophumena in this 
light, and to conjecture what Origen 
would think of some of its views. The 
leading idea of the work, which is not 
even yet extant complete, is to prove 
that all heresies have sprung from 
Greek philosophy. This it attempts 
to do by detailing, first, the systems of 
the philosophers, then those of the 
heretics, and showing their mutual 
connection. The scandalous attack on 
St. Callistus, in the ninth book, may or 
may not be an interpolation by a later 
hand; if not, the author must have 
been much more ingenious than repu- 
table. There is no denying the his- 
torical and literary value of the Treat- 
ise; but where it professes to draw 
deductions and to give philosophical 
analyses of systems, it seems of 
comparatively moderate worth. For 
instance, the author’s analysis and 
appreciation of the philosophy of 
Aristotle is little better than a libel on 
the great “ maestro di lor chi sanno ;” 
and Basilides, though doubtless a 
clever personage in his way, can hardly 
have taken the trouble to go so far for 
the small amount of philosophy that 
seasons his fantastical speculations. 
But a general opinion resembling the 
opinion maintained in the Treatise 
scems to have been common in the 
West ; and when Tertullian says of 
the philosophy of Plato that it was 
“hereticorum omnium condimentari- 
um,” he was doubtless expressing the 
idea of many beside himself. To 
Origen, fresh from the school of Clem- 
ent and the atmosphere of Alexandria, 
such language must have sounded 
startling, to say the least, and we 
cannot help feeling he would be rather 
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sorry, if not indignant, to hear the 
great names he had been taught to 
think of with so much admiration and 
compassion unfeelingly caricatured 
into a relationship of paternity with 
such men as the founders of Gnosti- 
cism. He does not appear to have 
been very familiar yet with the Greek 
systems; they had not come specially 
in his way, though he had heard of 
them in the Christian schools, and 
there is little doubt that he had already 
seen the necessity of studying them 
more closely, as he actually did on his 
return to Alexandria. What effect 
the views of the Western Church had 
on his teaching, and how he treated 
the philosophers, we shall have to 
consider in the sequel. Meanwhile, 
his stay at Rome was over; he had 
studied the faith and heresy, discipline 
and schism, church organization and 
sectarian rebellion, in the most impor- 
tant centre of the whole Church, and 
his school at Alexandria was awaiting 
him, to reap the benefit of his journey. 

On the return of Origen to Alex- 
andria, it would almost appear as if he 
had wished to decline, for a time, the 
office of chief of the Catechisms. The 
historian tells us that he only resumed it 
at the strongly expressed desire of his 
bishop, Demetrius, who was anxious 
for the “ profit and advantage of the 
brethren.” Perhaps he wished for 
greater leisure than such a post would 
permit of, in order to carry into exe- 
cution certain projects that were form- 
ing in his mind. But neither the 
patriarch nor his scholars would hear 
of his giving up, and so he had to settle 
to his work again; “which he did,” 
says Eusebius, “with the greatest 
zeal,” as he did everything. From 
this time, with one or two short inter- 
ruptions, he lived and taught in Alex- 
andria for twenty years. Tis life as 
an authoritative teacher and “ master 
in Israel” may be said to commence 
from this point. It was an epoch 
resembling in some degree that other 
epoch, thirty years before, when 
Pantenus had been called upon to 
take the charge of chief teacher in the 
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Alexandrian Church. Now, as then, 
the winter of a persecution had passed, 
and the season was sunny and promis- 
ing. Now, as then, men were hich 
in hope, and set to work with valiant 
hearts to repair the breaches the 
struggle had left, and to restore to the 
rock-built fortress that glory and 
comeliness that became her so well; 
but with which, if need was, she could 
securely dispense. But there was no 
slicht difference between 180 and 211, 
The tide of Christianity had risen 
perceptibly all over the Church; most 
of all on the shores of its greatest 
scientific centre. The possibility of 
appealing to those who had heard the 
apostles had long been past, but now 
even the disciples of Polycarp, Simeon, 
and Ignatius had disappeared; instead 
of Ireneus there was Hippolytus, and 
Demetrius of Alexandria was the 
eleventh successor of St. Mark. 
Heretics had multiplied, questions had 
been asked, tradition was developing 
itself, dooma was being fixed. The 
form of teaching was, therefore, in 
process of change as other things 
changed. Greater precision, more 
“positive theology,” a more constant 
look-out for what authority had said or 
might say—these necessities would 
make the teacher’s office more difficult, 
even if more definite. The position 
of the Church toward its enemies, also, 
was sensibly changing. ‘The “gain- 
sayers ” were not of the same class as 
had been addressed by St. Theophilus 
or St. Justin. The state of things had 
grown more distinctly marked. Chris- 
tianity was no longer an idea that 
might, in a burst of noble rhetoric, be 
made to set on fire, for a moment, even 
the campof the enemy. It was now 
known to the Gentile world as astern 
and unyielding praxis; susceptible, 
perhaps, of scientific and literary 
treatment, but quite distinct from both 
science and letters. Enthusiastic but 
timid dilettanti had lost their enthusi- 
asm, and gave full scope to their 
fears. Amiable philosophers took 
back the right hand of fellowship, and 
retreated behind those who, by a spe- 
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cial instinct, had always refused to be 
amiable, and now thought themselves 
more justified than ever. On the 
Christian side the war had lost much 
of the adventure which accompanies 
the first dashing inroads into an ene- 
my’s country. Surprises were not so 
easy, systematic opposition was fre- 
quent, and their writers were obliged 
to fight by tactics, and in the prosaic 
array of argument for argument. 
Documents, moral testimony, institu- 
tions, were the objects of attack from 
without. The apostles were vilified, 
fai.h was proved to be irrational, the 
Bible was ranked with Syrian impos- 
tures and Jewish charm-books. And 
here, in the matter of the Bible, was a 
mighty enterprise for the Christian 
teacher. The canon had not yet 
been officially promulgated. A gene- 
ration that would despise an apocry- 
phal book of Homer ora fa'se Orphic 
hymn would not be easily satisfied 
with the credentials of a religion. 
Great, then, would be that Christian 
teacher who should at once teach the 
faithiul, and yet not “ take away from” 
the faith ; win the philosophers, and 
yet fight them hand to hand; and give 
to the world a critical edition of the 
Bible, yet hold fast to ancient tradi- 
tion. Such was the work of Origen. 
He began by external organization ; 
he divided the multitudes that flocked 
to the Catechisms into two grand 
classes ; one of those who were com- 
mencing, another of those who were 
more advanced. The former class he 
gave to his first convert, Heraclas; 
the latter he kept to himself. Hera- 
clas was “ skilled in theology,” and “ in 
other respects a very eloquent man;” 
and, moreover, he was “ fairly convers 
ant with philosophy,” three qualifica- 
tions in an Alexandrian eatechist none 
of which could be dispensed with. In 
any case, the division was a matter of 
absolute necessity, for these extraordi- 
nary Alexandrian scholars, models and 
patterns that deserve to be imitated 
more extensively than they have been, 
gave him no respite and kept no regular 
school-hours, but crowded in and out 
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“from morning till night ;” “not even 
a breathing-space did they afford him,” 
says his biographer. In such circum- 
stances theological study and scrip- 
tural labors were out of the question, 
even if he had been the man of ada- 
mant that his admirers, with the true 
Alexandrian passion for nicknames, had 
already begun to call him. He there- 
fore looked about among “his famil- 
iars,” those of his disciples who had 
attached themselves to him and lived 
with him a life of study and asceti- 
cism; and from them he chose out 
Heraclas, the brother of the martyred 
Plutarchus, to be the chief associate 
of his work. 

It need not be again mentioned that 
Origen’s work, as that of Pantenus 
and of Clement before him, had three 
classes of persons to deal with—cate- 
chumens, heretics, and philosophers. 
His dealings with the heretics and 
philosophers will be treated of more 
appropriately when we come to con- 
sider his journeys, the most important 
of which occurred after the expiration 
of the twenty years with which we are 
now concerned. As the school of Al- 
exandria was chiefly and primarily 
connected with the catechumens, the 
account of the twenty years of his 
presidency will naturally be concerned 
chiefly and primarily with the latter, 
that is to say, with those whom that 
great school undertook to instruct in 
faith and discipline. And here we ap- 
proach and stand close beneath one 
side of that monumental fane that 
bears upon it for all generations the 
name of Origen. The neophytes of 
Alexandria were chiefly taught out of 
one book; it was the custom handed 
from teacher to teacher; each held 
up the book and explained it, ac- 
cording to the “ unvarying tradition of 
the ancients.” For two hundred and 
ten years the work had gone on; but 
time has destroyed nearly every trace 
of what was written and spoken. For 
the first time since St. Mark wrote the 
gospel, Alexandria speaks now in 
history with a voice that shall com- 
mence a new era in the history of 
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Holy Scripture. Pantenus had writ- 
ten “ Commentaries ” on the whole of 
the Bible; Clement had left, in the 
Hypotyposes, 2 summary exposition of 
all the canonical Scripture, not for- 
getting a glance at the “ Contradic- 
tions” of heretics. Both these writings 
have perished long ago. When Ori- 
gen came, in his turn, to take the same 
work in hand, a pressing want soon 
forced itself upon his mind. There 
was no authentic versicn of the sa- 
cred Word. The New Testament 
canon was still uncertain, one Church 
upholding a greater number of books, 
another less. The Roman canon was, 
indeed, from the first identical with the 
Tridentine (see Perrone, “ De Locis 
Theologicis”). But the Church of 
Antioch, e. g., ignored no less than five 
of the canonical books. Alexandria, 
well supplied with learned expositors, 
and not a little influenced by the na- 
tive Alexandrian instinct for criticism 
and grammar, had got further in the 
development of the canon than the 
majority of its sisters. Yet, so far, 
there had hardly been any distinct in- 
terference on the part of authority, 
and though, as we shall see, Origen’s 
New Testament canon was the same 
as that of the Council of Trent, yet 
there were not wanting private writers 
who expressed doubts about the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews or the Apocalypse. 
One thing, however, is very clear in 
all these somewhat troublesome dis- 
putes about the canon; whether 
turn to Tertullian in Africa, to St. 
Jerome in Italy, to St. Irenzus in the 
West, or to Clement and Origen in the 
East, we find one grand and large eri- 
terion put forth as the test of all au- 
thenticity, viz., the tradition of the an- 
cients. “Go to the oldest churches,” 
says St. Ireneus. “The truest,” says 
Tertullian,’ is the oldest; the oldest 
is what always was; what always was 
is from the apostles; go therefore to 
the churches of the apostles, and find 
what is there held sacred.” “ We 
must not transgress the bounds set by 
our fathers,” says Origen. It took 
several centuries to complete this pro- 
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cess; but the principle was a strong 
and a living one, and its working out 
was only a matter of time. It was 
worked out something in this fashion, 
A provincial presbyter, we will say 
from Pelusium, or Syene, or Arsinoe, 
came up to Alexandria (he may easily 
have done so, thanks to the police ar- 
rangements and engineering enterprise 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus); having 
much ecclesiastical news to communi- 
cate, and perhaps important business 
to arrange on the part of his bishop, 
he would be thrown into close contact 
with the presbytery of the metropoli- 
tan Church. Let us suppose that, in 
order to support some point of prac- 
tical morality, touching the “ lapsed” or 
the converts, he quoted Hermas’“ Shep- 
herd” as canonical Scripture. The 
archdeacon with whom he was arguing 
would demur to such an authority; 
let him quote Paul, or Jude, or Peter, 
or John, but not Hermas; Hermas 
was notin the canon. The presbyter 
from the provinces would be a little 
amazed and even ruffled; how could 
he say it was not in the canon when 
he himself had heard it read on the 
Lord’s day before the sacred myste- 
ries in the patriarchal Church, in the 
presence of the very patriarch himself, 
seated on his throne, and surrounded 
by the clergy? A canonical 
meant a book within the Church’s gen- 
eral rule (xavdv), and the rule of the 
Church was that a book read at such a 
time was thereby declared true Scrip- 
ture. The archdeacon would reply 
that the presbyter was right in the 
main, both as to facts and principles ; 
but would point out that at Alexandria 
they had a set of books which were 
read at the solemn time he mentioned, 
beside regular Scripture; and if he 
had known their usages better, or if he 
had asked any of the clergy, or the 
patriarch, he would be aware that 
such writings were only read to the 
people as pious exhortations, not defin- 
ed as the repository of the faith. ‘The 
presbyter would consider this incon- 
venient, and would doubtless be right in 
thinking so. The practice was con 
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demned by various councils in the next 
century. But he would at once admit 
that if the tradition were so, then the 
Alexandrian Church certainly ap- 
peared to reject Hermas. But he 
would have another difficulty. Did 
not Clement, of blessed memory, con- 
sider Hermas as authentic, or, at any 
rate, the Epistle of Barnabas, which 
was quite a parallel case? And did not 
Origen (whom we suppose to be then 
teaching) callthe “Shepherd” “ divine- 
ly inspired ?” It was true, the archdea- 
con would rejoin, that both Clement 
in former years and Origen then spoke 
very highly of several writings of this 
class; but he must refer him once 
more to the authoritative tradition of 
the Alexandrian Church, to be learned, 
in the last instance, from the lips of 
Demetrius himself: this would at once 
show that Clement and Origen could 
not mean to put ILermas on a level 
with Paul, and Origen himself would 
certainly admit so much, if he were 
asked. The presbyter would inquire, 
during his stay, of the heads of the 
Catechetical school, of the ancient 
priests, and of the patriarch ; he would 
be satisfied that what the archdeacon 
said was true; and he would return 
to his city on the Red Sea, or at the 
extremity of the Thebaid, or on the 
north-western coast of the continent, 
vith authentic intelligence that the 
Apostolic Church of Alexandria re- 
jected Hermas from the Scripture 
canon, and that, therefore, it certainly 
ought to be rejected by his own 
Chureh. He would, perhaps, in addi- 
tion to this, bring the information that 
the metropolitan Church, so he had 
found out in his researches, upheld 
the Epistle to the Ilebrews, or the 
Apocalypse of the Apostle John, to 
be true and genuine Scripture ; would 
it not, therefore, ‘be well to consider 
whether these also should not be ad- 
mitted by themselves? In this way, 
or in some way analogous, the 
Churches that lay within the “ cireum- 
scription” of a patriarchal or apostolic 
see would by degrees be led to con- 
form their canon to the canon of the 
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principal Church. As time went on, 
the great metropolitan sees themselves 
became grouped round the three 
grand centres of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Rome; and, finally, in the pro- 
cess of the development of tradition, 
at least as early as a.p. 800, the 
whole Church had adopted the canon 
as approved by Rome in the decretal 
of Innocent I. It is, therefore, a re- 
markable fact that Origen quotes 
the canon of the New Testament 
preciscly as it now stands in the Vul- 
gate. It would hardly be true to say 
that he formally states as exclusively 
authentic the complete list of the Ca- 
tholic canon; but that he does enum- 
erate it is certain. Moreover, in ad- 
dition to the remarkable correctness 
of his investigations on the canon, Ori- 
gen did much, in other ways, for a 
book that was emphatically the text- 
book of his school. The exemplars 
in gencral use were in a most unsatis- 
factory state: there were hardly two 
alike. Writers had been careless, 
audacious innovators had_ inserted 
their interpolations, honest but mis- 
taken bunglers had added and 
taken away whenever the sense 
seemed to require it. It is Origen 
himself who makes these complaints, 
and nobody had better occasion to 
know how true they were. The 
manuscript used in the great Church 
probably differed from that used by 
the chief catechist ; his, again, differ- 
ed from every one of those brought to 
class by the wealthier of his scholars. 
One would bring up a copy of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, which, on investi- 
gation, would turn out to be full of 
Nazarite or Ebionite “ improvements ” 
—another would have an Acts of the 
Apostles, which had been bequeath- 
ed to him by some venerable Judaiz- 
ant, and wherein St. James of Jerusa- 
lem would be found to have assumed 
more importance than St. Luke was 
generally supposed to have given him. 
A third would have a copy so full of 
monstrous corruptions in the way of 
mutilation and deliberate heretical 
glossing, that the orthodox ears of the 
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master would certainly have detected 
a quotation from it in two lines: it 
would be one of Valentine’s editions. 
A fourth, newly arrived from some 
place where Tertullian had never been 
heard of, would appear with a bulky 
set of volumina, which Origen would 
find to his great disgust to be the New 
Testament “according to Marcion.” 
That first and chief of reckless falsifiers 
had “circumcised” the New Testa- 
ment, as St. Irenzus calls it, to such 
an extent that he had to invent a 
quantity of new Acts and Apocalypses 
to keep up appearances, and what he 
retained he had freely cut and tortur- 
ed into Marcionism; for he said 
openly that the apostles were moder- 
ately well-informed, but that his lights 
were far in advance of them. Such 
examples as these are, of course, ex- 
tremes; but even in orthodox copies 
there must have been a bewildering 
number of variantes. Origen’s posi- 
tion would bring him into contact with 
exemplars from many distant church- 
es. The work of copying fresh ones 
for the “missions,” or to supply the 
wants of the provinces, would necessi- 
tate some choice of manuscripts ; and 
in a matter so important, we may be 
sure that his catechists, fellow-towns- 
men of Aristarchus, rather enjoyed 
than otherwise the vigorous critical 
disputes which the collation of MSS. 
has a special tendency to engender. It 
is nearly established—indeed, we may 
say, it is certain—that Origen wrote a 
copy of the New Testament with his 
own hand. It was not a new edition, 
apparently, but a corrected copy of the 
generally received version. He cor- 
rected the blunders of copyists; he 
struck out of the text everything that 
was evidently a mere gloss; he re-in- 
serted what had clearly dropped out 
by mischance, and adopted a few read- 
ings that were unmistakable improve- 
ments. But he made no alteration of 
the text on mere conjecture. However 
faulty a reading might seem, he never 
changed it without authority ; he had 
too much reverence for Holy Scrip- 
ture, and probably, also, too bitter an 
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experience of conjectural emendations, 
to sanction such dangerous proceed. 
ings by his own practice. This pre- 
cious copy, the fruit of his labors and 
study, the depositary of his wide expe- 
rience, and the record of his “ada- 
mantine” industry, was apparently the 
one from which he himself always quot- 
ed, and, therefore, we may conclude, 
which he alwaysused. It lay, after his 
death, in the archives of Czxsarea of 
Palestine, with his other Biblical 
MSS. Pamphilus the Martyr is re- 
lated to have copied it ; and in the time 
of Constantine, Eusebius sent many 
transcripts of it to the imperial city. 
Eusebius himself copied it with all the 
reverence he would necessarily fee] 
for his hero, Origen ; and by means of 
his copy, or of copies made by his di- 
rection, it became the basis of that re- 
cension of the New Testament known 
as the Alexandrine. St. Jerome was 
well acquainted with the library oi 
Cesarea, and often mentions the “ Co- 
dices Adamantii,” which he was privi- 
leged to consult there; and we need 
not remind the reader of the well- 
known agreement of the Latin ver- 
sions with those of Palestine and Alex- 
andria. Now Palestine meant—first, 
Jerusalem, where was the celebrated 
library formed by St. Alexander, Ori- 
gen’s own college friend and an Alex- 
andria man, as we should say, and 
partly under Origen’s influence ; and, 
secondly, Czsarea, which inherited 
Origen’s traditions and teaching, at 
least equally with Alexandria, as we 
shall see later on, and in which the or- 
iginals of his works were preserved with 
religious veneration, until war and sack 
of Persian or Moslem destroyed them. 
Thus the work of Origen on the New 
Testament, begun and mainly carried 
out during those twenty years at Alexan- 
dria, is living andactiveat this very day. 
3ut if the New Testament needed 
setting to rights, it was correct and 
accurate in comparison with the Old. 
How he treated the Septuagint, and 
how the IHexapla and the Tetrapla grew 
under nimble hands and learned heads, 
we must for the present defer to tell. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
*MARTIN’S PUZZLE. 
I. 


THERE she goes up the street with her book in her hand, 
And her “ Good morning, Martin!” “ Ay, lass, how d’ye do?” 
“ Very well, thank you, Martin!” I can’t understand ; 
I might just as well never have cobbled a shoe! 
I can’t understand it. She talks like a song: 
Her voice takes your ear like the ring of a glass ; 
She seems to give gladness while limping along ; 
Yet sinner ne’er suffer’d like that little lass. 


II. 


Now, I’m a rough fellow—what’s happen’d to me? 
Since last I left Falmouth I’ve not had a fight 
With a miner come down for a dip in the sea; 
I cobble contented from morning to night. 
The Lord gives me all that a man should require ; 
Protects me, and “ cuddles me up,” as it were. 
But what have I done to be saved from the fire ? 
And why does his punishment fall upon her? 


III. 


First, a fool of a boy ran her down with a cart. 
Then, her fool of a father—a blacksmith by trade— 
Why the deuce does he tell us it half broke his heart ? 
His heart !—where’s the leg of the poor little maid! 
Well, that’s not enough; they must push her downstairs, 
To make her go crooked: but why count the list ? 
If it’s right to suppose that our human affairs 
Are all order’d by heaven—there, bang goes my fist! 


IV. 


For if angels can look on such sights—never mind! 
When you're next to blaspheming, it’s best to be mum. 

The parson declares that her woes weren’t design’d ; 
But, then, with the parson it’s all kingdom-come. 

“ Lose a leg, save a soul”—a convenient text; 
I call it * Tea doctrine,” not savoring of God. 

When poor little Molly wants “ chastening,” why, next— 
The Archangel Michael might taste of the rod. 


Vv. 


But, to see the poor darling go limping for miles 
To read books to sick people !—and just of an age 
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When girls learn the meaning of ribbons and smiles,— 
Makes me feel like a squirrel that turns in a cage. 
The more I push thinking, the more I resolve: 
I never get further :—and as to her face, 
It starts up when near on my puzzle I solve, 
And says, “ This crush’d body seems such a sad case.” 


VI. 


Not that she’s for complaining: she reads to earn pence ; 
And from those who can’t pay, simple thanks are enough. 
Does she leave lamentation for chaps without sense ? 
Howsoever, she’s made up of wonderful stuff. 
Ay, the soul in her body must be a stout cord ; 
She sings little hymns at the close of the day, 
Though she has but three fingers to lift to the Lord, 
And only one leg to kneel down with to pray. 


VII. 


What I ask is, Why persecute such a poor dear, 

If there’s law above all? Answer that if you can! 
Irreligious ’m not; but I look on this sphere 

As a place where a man should just think like a man. 
It isn’t fair dealing! But, contrariwise, 

Do bullets in battle the wicked select ? 


Why, then it’s all chance-work! And yet, in her eyes, 
She hold’s a fixed something by which I am check’d. 


VIIl. 


Yonder ribbon of sunshine aslope on the wall, 
If you eye it a minute, ’ll have the same look: 
So kind! and so merciful! God of us all! 
It’s the very same lesson we get from thy book. 
Then is life but a trial? Is that what is meant ? 
Some must toil, and some perish, for others below: 
The injustice to each spreads a common content ; 
Ay! I’ve lost it again, for it can’t be quite so. 


IX. 


She’s the victim of fools: that seems nearer the mark. 
On earth there are engines and numerous fools. 
Why the Lord can permit them, we’re still in the dark ; 
He does, and in some sort of way they ’re his tools. 
It’s a roundabout way, with respect let me add, 
If Molly goes crippled that we may be taught: 
But, perhaps, it’s the only way, though it’s so bad ; 
In that case we'll bow down our heads, as we ought. 


x. 


But the worst of me is, that when I bow my head, 
I perceive a thought wriggling away in the dust, 
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And I follow its tracks, quite forgetful, instead 
Of humble acceptance: for, question I must! 
Here’s a creature made carefully—carefully made 
Put together with craft, and then stampt on, and why ? 
The answer seems nowhere: it’s discord that’s play’d. 
The sky’s a blue dish !—an implacable sky! 


XI. 


Stop a moment. 


I seize an idea from the pit. 


They tell us that discord, though discord, alone, 
Can be harmony when the notes properly fit: 

Am I judging all things from a single false tone? 
Is the universe one immense organ, that rolls 


From devils to angels? 


I’m blind with the sight. 


It pours such a splendor on heaps of poor souls ! 
Suppose I try kneeling with Molly to-night. 


GeorGE MEREDITH. 





Translated from Der Katholik. 


THE TWO SIDES OF CATHOLICISM. 


[Third and concluding Article.] 


IV. THE HEART OF THE CHURCH. 


Christ approves himself as_ the 
head of the Church inasmuch as her 
individual members are subject to his 
cuidance, and live and move in him.* 
This protracted influence of Christ is 
exercised by means of an innate har- 
monizing and vivifying principle of 
the Church. We have arrived at the 
heart of the Church. Our ancient 
theology bestows this epithet on the 
Holy Ghost.f The Church receives 
the Holy Ghost through Christ. Such 
is the doctrine of Scripture, clearly ex- 
pressed. Jesus promises his disciples 
to send them after his departure the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth,in whom 


* St. Thomas, iii. 98, @. 6. 


+ Ibid, a. 1, ad. 3: Caput habet manifestam 
eminentiam respectu ceterorum exteriorum mem- 
brorum; sed cor habet quandam influentiam 
occultam. Et ideo cordi comparatur Spiritus 
— a qui invisiviliter ecclesiam vivificat et 
unit. 


they will find a compensation for the 
Master. For it is the function of the 
Spirit to testify of Christ, and to bring 
all things to the remembrance of the 
Church, whatsoever Jesus has said. 
Thus are all things taught unto the 
Church. This efficacy, which has the 
glory of Christ for its aim, the Holy 
Ghost derives from the fulness of 
Christ’s Godhead, de meo accipiet. The 
Holy Ghost was not given until after 
Jesus was glorified. Christ being ex- 
alted, and having received the Holy 
Ghost promised of the Father, sheds 
forth the Spirit upon the Church. 
Even the prior inspiration of the apos- 
tles was the result of an act of Christ. 
Jesus breathed on them and said unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
The Spirit acts as the heart of the 
Church under the control and influence 
of the head. The fundamental theo- 
logical reason of this is not difficult of 
demonstration. The external relations 
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of the several divine persons, or their 
relations to the works of God, such as 
the one just described of the Holy 
Ghost to the Church, are intimately 
connected with the intro-divine rela- 
iions of the members of the most Holy 
Trinity to each other. It is in this 
sense that Holy Writ makes mention 
of a mission of the Son and of the 
Spirit. The expression implies that 
the person concerning whom it is used, 
occupies toward the remaining divine 
persons a position admitting of the giv- 
ing of a mission by them or one of them, 
that is to say, of a particular work 
done by the one by the power and at 
the delegation of the other. For one 
person of the Trinity to act in a mis- 
sion, therefore, it is requisite that the 
power and the will to act must ema- 
nate from the person conferring the mis- 
sion. Thus Jesus says that his doctrine 
is not his own, but the doctrine of him 
by whom he was sent. But one per- 
son of the Trinity can be a recipient 
from another in so far only as the re- 
cipient issues from the giver for ever 
and ever, or only in respect of the 
eternal procession. It follows that a 
divine person can receive a mission 
only in emanating from another, that 
is to say, none but the persone pro- 
ducte, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
can be sent; while, on the other hand, 
only the persone producentes, the Fa- 
ther and the Son, can confer a mission. 
Hence the fundamental reason why 
the sway of the Spirit in the Church 
is exercised under the influence of 
Christ, is to be found in the manner 
of the eternal procession, 7. e.,in the com- 
inz of the Spirit from the Father and 
the Son. 

The essence of Christianity consists 
in spiritual intercourse and spiritual 
influence. As distinguished from the 
old covenant, the characteristic of the 
New Testament dispensation consists 
in this: that it is done by the agency 
of the Holy Ghost, sent down from 
heaven. The Spirit of Christ was in 
the prophets ; but the same Spirit man- 
ifes's a new activity since the mission 
from heaven. When the apostle de- 
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sires to make the true foundation of 
faith clear to the Galatians, he con- 
tents himself with asking them whence 
they had received the Spirit? By its 
descent the blessing of Abraham came 
on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ, 
in fulfilment of the prophecies. The 
pouring out of the Holy Ghost is the 
crowning work of Christ’s mediation. 

But what is the badge of this more 
profuse dispensation of the Spirit, thus 
recognized in Scripture as the peculiar 
mark of Christianity? Under the an- 
cient covenant, answers St. Gregory 
of Naziance, the Holy Ghost was pres- 
ent only by its efficacy (évepyeic) ; 
now it abides among wus oicwd 
t. é., in its essence, or substantialiter, as 
our theologians phrase it. The efficacy 
of the Spirit in the prophets is deserib- 
ed by St. Cyril of Alexandria as a 
mere irradiation [éAqujw dorep twa}; 
they received only the effulgence of 
the light, as those who follow a torch- 
bearer [dado txo¢]; while the Spirit 
in proper person enters into the souls 
of those who believe in Christ, and 
dwells therein [airo KaToureiy 
kal evavaifecda]. It is only since the 
ascension of Christ that the inhabita- 
tion of the Spirit in the souls of men has 
reached its completion as 626xAnpoc. This 
is the reason assigned by St. Cyril for 
the declaration of the Lord that he 
that i is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than John the Baptist, than 
whom there hath not risen a greater 
among them that are born of women. 
He interprets the kingdom of heaven 
here referred to to be the impartment 
[door] of the Holy Ghost. From 
this interpretation he deduces the rea- 
son wherefore the humblest citizen of 
the kingdom of heaven is above the 
Baptist. For the latter is born of wo- 
man, the former of God. In conse- 
quence of this regeneration we are 
partakers of the divine nature, which 
St. Cyril interprets to mean neither 
more nor less than the dwelling of the 
Holy Ghost in our souls. * 

As the head of the Church, the Son 


TO TVEUI 


* Comment. in Joann. Evangel., lib. 5 


Oper 
Lutet, 1638, A. IV., p. 474 et seg. 
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of man, being lifted up from the earth, 
draws all men unto him. ‘The Scrip- 
ture concludes the narration of the 
miraculous events of the first Christian 
Passover and of their immediate re- 
sults with the remark that the Lord 
added to the Church daily such as 
should be saved. Therefore, immedi- 
ately after the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, began the daily increase of the 
Church through the fructifying influ- 
ence of the grace of its head. They 
were multiplied in proportion as they 
walked in the comfort, the rapaxAnore, of 
the Holy Ghost. By one Spirit the 
Church of Christ is baptized into one 
body, which Spirit overflows itand satu- 
rates itwithitsessence. Inhim we were 
sealed as the possession of Christ, and 
we know that he abideth in us by the 
Spirit which he hath given us. On 
being received into the Church the 
members are built into an edifice, the 
foundation of which has its corner- 
stone in Christ. By this incorporation 
they are united into a mansion of God 
in the Spirit. In so far as we are joined 
unto the Lord we are one spirit with 
him, and our bodies are temples of 
the Holy Ghost. 

On account of its intimate relations 
with Christ, the Spirit is called the 
Spirit of Christ. Even the Lord him- 
self is directly called the Spirit. By 
him, the Spirit of the Lord, we are 
transformed into his image, the image 
of the Lord. Thereby the Spirit evin- 
ces itself the principle of our liberty. 

The main result of the action of the 
Spirit in the Church is, therefore, the 
union of the latter and of her individ- 
ual members with Christ, the Christ 
who is within us. The union between 
Christ and the Church is effected by 
the Spirit, who acts as the connecting 
link, while Christ himself is the effi- 
cient cause of the union, in so far as 
he sends his Spirit to accomplish it. 
How, then, is the inhabitation of the 
Spirit, which is identical with that of 
Christ, in the Church brought about? 
The answer to this question involves 
results decisive of the present inves- 
tigation. 
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If the Church were an unattained 
ideal, according to the Protestant accep- 
tation, the promise of Christ to be with 
his followers even unto the end of the 
world would admit of no more pro- 
found interpretation than that, after his 
personal departure, the Lord would 
continue to occupy the minds of his 
disciples, thus giving their thoughts a 
right direction through all time. The 
presence of Christ in the visible 
Church would no longer be vouchsafed 
by a substantial pledge, making the 
repletion of the Church with Christ, 
which is the ideal of that institution, 
a historical reality even at the present 
day, in so far as the pledge is actu- 
ally present. If, on the other hand, 
the latter view is the only scriptural 
one, then the true Church is not to be 
handed over exclusively to the future 
and to the realm of ideas. She is 
herself within the sphere of reality, 
she belongs to the living present, if the 
inmost principle of her being is even 
now actually at work, as a gift coeval 
with her establishment, not the mere 
object of search and speculation. 

The idea of Catholicism presup- 
poses one thing more. Such a princi- 
ple dwelling in the Church as a reality 
must necessarily exercise its functions 
in a single individual image only. 
Both of these positions are the neces- 
sary results of the teachings of Holy 
Writ. 

The Scriptures describe the Holy 
Ghost, by whom the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts, as some- 
thing conferred upon us, per spiritum 
sanctum qui datus est nobis. In the 
capacity of abiding in our souls as 
something bestowed upon us, as do- 
num, the fathers distinguish a personal 
attribute of the Holy Ghost, having 
its foundation in the peculiar manner 
of its eternal emanation from the 
Father and Son. This emanation is 
wrought as a common infusion of be- 
ing from Father and Son, as an intro- 
divine overflowing of love.* Together 


* St. Augustinus, de Trinit., lib. v., cap. 14: 
Exiit enim non quomodo natus, sed quomodo 


q 
datus; et ideo non dicilur filius, Cap. 15: 
Quia sic procedebat ut esset donabile, jam donum 
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with the Holy Ghost that is given 
unto us, that is to say, by means of the 
love shed abroad in our hearts through 
him, the two other persons of the 
Trinity likewise come and take up 
their abode within our souls. The 
unity of the three divine persons is 
not only the antetype of the unity of 
the Church, but is at the same time its 
fundamental principle. In his high 
sacerdotal invocation the Lord’ prays 
that all those who believe through the 
word may be one, even as the Father 
is in him and he in the Father; and 
that we may be one in the Father and 
the Son, ut et ipst eis nobis unum 
sint. The unity of the Father and 
the Son, who take up their abode with- 
in us simultaneously with the Holy 
Ghost, is the foundation of our own 
ecclesiastical unity. There is the 
fundamental, the ultimate principle 
of Catholicism. In it, through the 
Holy Ghost, we have a fellowship 
with the Father and with his Son Je- 
sus Christ. 

The other functions ascribed to the 
Spirit by Holy Writ are also of such 
a nature as to constrain us to 
sume that the essence of the. true 
Church is a reality even at this day. 
By the Holy Ghost we receive even 
now an earnest of the inheritance in 
store for us. Its testimony assures 
us that we are the children of God. 
We have become such even now, and 
through him. We are of the 
Spirit. The renewal accomplished by 
him is a bath of regeneration, the put- 
ting on of anew man. In the hearts 
of believers he is a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. In 
this sense our justification may be re- 
garded as a glorification in the germ. 
Christ has anointed the Church with 
a chrism which abides and exerts 
‘itself in her as a permanent teacher. 

It is an entire misapprehension of 


as- 


bort 


erat et antequam esset cui daretur. Cap. 11: 
Spiritus sanctus ineffabilis esi quuedam Patris 
Filiique communio .... hoc ipse proprie dicitur, 
quod ili communiter ; quia et Pater spiritus et 
Filius spiritus et Pater sanctus et Filius sanctus 
Ut ergo ex nomine, quod utrique convenit, utrius- 
que communio significetur, vocatur donum am- 
prum Spiritus sanctus. 
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the creative power of Christianity to 
ascribe to the Spirit of Christ which 
governs the Church no more profitab] 
efficacy than the barren, resultless 
chase of an ideal which constant], 
eludes realization. The very idea 
that a law of steady development is 
to be traced in Christianity itself, this 
very favorite view of all the advocates 
of an ideal Church, ought to have led 
to a more profound appreciation of tl 
essence and history of the Church, 
If the Church is to undergo a devel- 
opment, the realization of her ideal 
should not be postponed to the end of 
time. What is its course in history ? 
This point is decisive of our positic n 
respecting the ideal Church. 

The doctrine relies upon Matt. xviii. 
20. Here the Catholic acceptation of 
a realization of the essence of the 
Church, historically manifested, would 
appear to be directly excluded. The 
passage adduced makes Christ abid 
among us, and accordingly makes th 
true Church come into being simply in 
consequence of the casual assemblage 
of two or three, so that it takes place 
in his name—a condition the perform- 
ance or breach of which is a matt 
by no means patent to the senses. But 
these words are to be read in connec- 
tion with what precedes them. Verses 
17 and 18 allude to the authority o 
the Church as historically manifest. 
The resolutions of that authority ar 
ratified in heaven, and are valid before 
God. For—such is the logical thread 
of the discourse of Jesus—what th 
Church, as historically manifested, or- 
dains, is at the same time ordained by 
the Holy Ghost dweliing within her. 
That such is actually the case, the 
Lord then proceeds to show by the 
concluding illustration. The agree- 
ment of two is alone sufficient to se- 
cure a fulfilment of the prayer: for 
where two or three are assembled to- 
gether in the name of Christ, there is 
he in the midst of them: how much 
more amply then is the presence and 
the countenance of Christ assured to 
the entire Church, and to the organ 
intrusted with the execution of her 
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power !* True, Christ is present even 
where only two or three are assembled 
in his name; but the result of his pres- 
ence corresponds to the extent of the 
assembly. There Christ simply effects 
the fulfilment of the common prayer. 
That the arbitrary concourse of a few 
individuals in the name of Christ is 
the realization of the essence of the 
Church,—nowhere in the whole pas- 
sage is there a word to confirm such 
an interpretation. 

The advocates of the ideal Church 
also cite Eph. v. 27.— There the 
Church is called holy and without blem- 
ish, not having spot or wrinkle; a de- 
scription supposed to be applicable ex- 
clusively to the Church that is to be, 
and by no means to the Church as it is. 
The remark is an idle one, and does not 

ich the real question. In our view 
it is the work of the present to lay the 
foundation for the future glory of the 
Church. This position is fully borne 

by the words of Scripture. For 
in verse 26 the apostle points out the 
sanctification of the Church as the 
immediate object of the sacrifice of 
Christ, and at the same time indicates 
the means by which the Church is to 
be sanctified. ‘This is done by the 
washing of water, which owes its pu- 
rifying efficacy to the simultaneous ut- 
terance of the word. The presenta- 
tion of the Church in unblemished ho- 
liness and glory, the object of the sac- 
rificial death of Christ, is therefore 
gradually effected in the present world 
in proportion as the purification by the 
sacrament, under the continued influ- 
ence of Christ, exerts its efficacy in 
the Church. 

If the apostle were here speaking 
simply of a remote future holiness of 
the Church, his whole course of rea- 
soning would lose its point. The love 
of Christ is here presented to hus- 
bands and wives as a model for their 
own connubial relations. As the self- 


* This is the interpretation of this passage by 
the council of Chalcedon, in its missive to Pope 
Leo the Great. Compare Ballerini, op. S. Leonia, 
t. i., p. 1087. 

+ Hase, Handbuch der prot. Polemik (Manual 
of Protestant Polemics), p. 42. 
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sacrifice of Christ for the Church has 
for its object the sanctification of the 
latter, so the mutual self-devotion of 
husbands and wives is to invest their 
lives with a higher grace. It is not 
the mere act of the self-sacrifice of 
Christ which is to be emulated in mar- 
riage. No admonition would be need- 
ed for such a purpose. Marriage is 
necessarily a type of this relation. 
The discourse of the apostle tends, on 
the contrary, to recommend the motive 
of the sacrifice of Christ, and its influ- 
ence upon the sanctification of the 
Church, to husbands and wives for im- 
itation. How feeble, how little calcu- 
lated to fortify the admonition of the 
apostle, would be their reference to 
the relation of Christ to the Church, 
if the sanctification of the Church by 
Christ, thus held up to husbands and 
wives for emulation, were something 
totally unreal, a mere creature of re- 
flection! If the purpose of the sacri- 
fice of Christ, the sanctification of the 
Church, were still unattained, how 
could husbands and wives be expected 
to make their intercourse bear those 
moral fruits by which it is to approve 
itself a type of the relation of Christ 
to the Church? 

The holiness of the Church, then, 
has its origin in the sacraments. But 
that which makes the Church holy ap- 
pertains to her essential character. It 
follows that this character also is evolv- 
ed by means of the sacraments. This 
proves, finally, that this evolution of 
the character of the true Church is 
only possible in a single, individual 
historical manifestation, that is to say, 
only within, or at least by the agency* 
of, that visible body politic which is in 
possession of the sacraments. 

Protestantism is untrue to its own 
principle in representing the admin- 
istration of the sacraments according 
to their institution as an index of the 
true Church. The whole force of this 
position lies in the presumption of a 


* The means of grace administered by the 
Church sometimes exert their influence beyond 
the pale, i.¢., outside of, her historical image. 
This is seen in the validity of the baptism of 
heretics. 
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distinct historical organization as the 
necessary exponent of the inward es- 
sence of the true Church. A contrary 
doctrine is in danger of bestowing the 
name of the true Church on a society 
which may possibly be composed ex- 
clusively of hypocrites. The infer- 
ence is obvious. If the essence of the 
true Church is only to be found in the 
domain of the mind, or if it even re- 
mains a mere ideal, where is the guar- 
antee that the mantle of the sacra- 
mental organization covers that silent, 
invisible congregation of spirits in 
which alone the Protestant looks for the 
essence of the true Church? The re- 
former’s idea of the Church is here 
entangled in a contradiction in terms. 
On the principle of justification by 
faith alone, the character of the true 
Church must be wholly expressed in 
something incorporeal. And yet the 
true Church is to be reognized by the 
use of the sacraments according to 
, their institution. Where is the con- 
necting link between the external and 
the internal Church ? The congruence 
of the Spirit and the body of the 
Church, if it occurs, is purely acci- 
dental. The visible Church, taken by 
itself, is a mere external thing, possi- 
bly void of all substantial essence. 
The doctrine of sola fides is incapable 
of a profound appreciation of the vis- 
ible Church. This, taken in connection 
with the old Protestant theory that the 
phase of the Church manifested in 
preaching and in the sacraments is of 
the essence of the Church, makes it 
clear that the attempt of the reformers 
to spiritualize Christianity leads on the 
contrary to a materialization of the 
idea of the Church. 

The modern Protestant theology 
was far from being deterred by its 
reverence for the reformers from lay- 
ing bare this unsound portion of their 
system. They attempted to make up 
for it by the well known theory of the 
ideal Church, which begins by renounc- 
ing, in entire consistency with the 
Protestant principle of justification by 
faith alone, every outward manifesta- 
tion of the essence of the Church. 
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The manifold forms in which Christi- 
anity becomes palpable as a power in 
history are here treated as some. 
thing purely accidental, easily capable 
of severance from the essence of the 
true Chureh. How does this expla- 
nation comport with the doctrine of 
Scripture just expounded ? 

The Church of Christ, says Holy 
Writ, receives herunseen bridal orna- 
ments by means of the palpable sacra- 
ments. Inconsequence of their efficacy 
she conceals the germs of her future 
glory under the guise of her temporal 
image. The most profound and super- 
sensual characteristic of the Church is, 
therefore, closely though mysteriously 
allied with the palpable exterior. It is 
not our present task to show how this 
alliance is formed. We simply inquire 
into the foundation of this necessary 
combination of the spirit and the form 
of the Church. This foundation we 
claim to discover in the sublimity of 
the principle heretofore recognized by 
us as the marrow, the heart of the 
Church. 

If that which constitutes the heart 
of the Church is supernatural, and be- 
yond the reach of the natural powers 
of the human mind, its impartment 
and preservation necessarily presup- 
pose a peculiar influence of God upon 
man, different from the creative power. 
Under these circumstances, the precise 
method of the divine influence pervad- 
ing the Church is only to be learned 
with certainty from revelation. And 
here we find the most explicit teach- 
ings on this subject. According to the 
testimony of Scripture, the Lord pro- 
motes the growth of the Church by 
means palpable to the senses. ‘This 
suggests inquiry into the laws under 
which these means of grace find their 
application. Those laws are derived 
from the object of their institution. It 
consists in the adhibition of instrumen- 
talities in the production of a divine 
effect. Consequently the means em- 
ployed, or the sacraments, can mani- 
fest their efficacy only under certain 
conditions divinely ordained. 

The correct understanding of the 
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mutual relations subsisting between 
the spirit and the body of the Church 
is further assisted by reference to anoth- 
er idea also derived from the Church. 
The regular growth of the Church is 
made intelligible to us as a self-edi- 
fication in love. The means required 
for the attainment of this purpose have 
been given into the hands ofthe Church 
herself. For this end Peter received the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. He 
js not only the thread of the historical 
development of the Church, but the 
interior organization also necessarily 
presupposes a union with Peter. The 
organs of this organization are the sac- 
raments. But they manifest their sav- 
ing efficacy on those only who have 
not knowingly interrupted the chain 
of union between themselves and 
Peter, and their use is totally void of 
effect if the party by whom they are 
administered is not actuated by the 
desire of doing that which is done in 
sacramental ceremonies by the Church, 
united with Peter (intentio faciendi 
quod facit ecclesia.) 


The inmost principle, the heart of 
the Church, is inseparably connected 
with these visible actions, which are 
efficaciously administered only accord- 
ing to the intention and in the name of 
the visible Church, and in virtue of 
their efficacy the latter approves her- 
self as holy. Thus the present inqui- 
ry leads to the same result already 
reached by other investigations. The 
spirit and the body of Catholicism are 
not to be separated. The connecting 
link which binds them together is 
Peter, the bearer of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, who still lives in 
his successors. But the fountain-head 
of this necessary relationship is in the 
vital principle of the Church, in her 
supernatural principle. 

The idea of a supernatural principle, 
and-that of the papacy, together con- 
stitute the principle of Catholicism. In 
the former we behold its fundamental 
essence, in the latter the cement of its 
historical unity, as well as the connect- 
ing link between the interior and the 
exterior catholicity of the Church. 


From The Month. 


SONNET. 


UNSPIRITUAL CIVILIZATION, 


We have been piping, Lord; we have been singing ; 
Five hundred years have passed o’er lawn and lea, 
Marked by the blowing bud and falling tree, 

While all the ways with melody were ringing: 


In tented lists, high-stationed and flower-flin 
Beauty looked down on conquering chivalry ; 


ging, 


Science made wise the nations; laws made free ; 
Art, like an angel ever onward winging, 


Brightened the world. 


But, O great Lord and Father! 


Have these, thy bounties, drawn to thee man’s race, 


That stood so far aloof? 


Have they not rather 


His soul subjected ? with a blind embrace 


Gulfed it in sense ? 


Prime blessings changed to curse 


*Twixt God and man can set God’s universe, 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


DurinG the two years which fol- 
lowed the Duke of Norfolk’s death I 
did only see my Lady Surrey once, 
which was when she came to Arundel 
House, on a visit to her lord’s grand- 
father; and her letters for a while 
were both scanty and brief. She 
made no mention of religion, and but 
little of her husband; and chiefly 
touched on such themes as Lady Mar- 
garet’s nuptials with Mr. Sackville 
(Lord Dorset’s heir) and Mistress 
Milicent’s with Sir Hammond lEs- 
trange. She had great contentment, 
she wrote, to see them both so well 
married according to their degree; 
but that for herself she did very much 
miss her good sister’s company and 
her gentlewoman’s affectionate servi- 
ces, who would now reside all the 
year at her husband’s seat in Norfolk ; 
but she looked when my lord and 
herself should be at Kenninghall, 
when he left the university, that they 
might yet, being neighbors, spend 
some happy days together, if it so 
pleased God. Once she wrote in ex- 
ceeding great joy, so that she said she 
hardly knew how to contain herself, 
for that my lord was coming in a few 
days to spend the long vacation at 
Lord Sussex’s house at Bermondsey. 
But when she wrote again, methought 
—albeit her letter was cheerful, and 
she did jest in it somewhat more than 
was her wont—that there was a si- 
lence touching her husband, and her 
own contentment in his society, which 
betokened a reserve such as I had not 
noticed in her before. About that 
time it was bruited in London that my 
Lord Surrey had received no small 
detriment by the bad example he had 


at Cambridge, and the liberty permit- 
ted him. 

And now, forsaking for a while the 
theme of that noble pair, whose mis- 
haps and felicities have ever saddened 
and rejoiced mine heart almost equal- 
ly with mine own good or evil fortune, 
I here purpose to set down such oc- 
currences as should be worthy of note 
in the more obscure sphere in which 
my lot was cast. 

When I was about sixteen, my cou- 
sin Kate was married to Mr. Lacy; 
first in a secret manner, in the night, 
by Mr. Plasden, a priest, in her father’s 
library, and the next day at the parish 
church at Holborn. Methinks a fairer 
bride never rode to church than our 
Kate. Her mother went with her, which 
was the first time she had been out ot 
doors for a long space of time, for she 
feared to catch cold if the wind did 
blow from the north or the east; and 
if from the south she feared it should 
bring noxious vapors from the river; 
and the west, infection from the city. 
and so stayed at home for greater 
safety. But on Kate’s wedding day 
we did all protest the wind blew not 
at all, so that from no quarter ol 
the sky should mischief arise ; and in 
a closed litter, which she reckoned to 
be safer than a coach, she consented 
to go to church. 

“ Marry, good wife,” cried Mr. Con- 
gleton, when she had been magnify- 
ing all the dangers she mostly feared, 
“thou dost forget the greatest of al 
in these days, which doth hold us al 
by the neck, as it were. For hearing 
mass, as we did in this room last night, 
we do allrun the risk of being hanged. 
which should be a greater peril me- 
thinks than a breath of foul air.” 

She, being in a merry mood, re 
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plied : “ Twittle twattle, Mr. Congle- 
ton; the one may be avoided, the 
other not. ’Tis no reason I should 
vet a cold to-day because I be like to 
be hanged to-morrow.” 

«“[? faith,” cried Polly, “ my mother 
hath well parried your thrust, sir; and 
methinks the holy Bishop of Roches- 
ter was of the same mind with her.” 

“ TIow so, Polly ?” quoth her father ; 
and she, “There happened a false ru- 
mor to rise suddenly among the peo- 
ple when he was in the prison, so I 
have heard Mr. Roper relate, that he 
should be brought to execution on a 
certain day ; wherefore his cook, that 
was wont to dress his dinner and carry 
it daily unto him, hearing of his exe- 
ution, dressed him no dinner at all 

at day. Wherefore, at the cook’s 


next repair unto him, he demanded the 
cause Why he brought him not his din- 
ner. ‘Sir, said the cook, ‘it was com- 
monly talked all over the town that 
you ‘should have died to-day, and 


therefore I thought it but vain to dress 
anything for you.’ * Well, quoth the 
bishop merrily, ‘for all that report, 
thou seest me yet alive ; and therefore, 
whatsoever news thou shalt hear of 
me hereafter, prithee let me no more 
lack my dinner, but make it ready ; 
and if thou see me dead when thou 
comest, then eat it thyself. But I 
promise thee, if I be alive, by God’s 
grace, to eat never a bit the less.’” 

And on the day he was verily exe- 
cuted,” said Mistress Ward, “when 
the lieutenant came to fetch him, he 
said to his man, ‘ Reach me my furred 
tippet, to put about my neck.’ ‘O my 
lord? said the lieutenant, ‘ what need 
you be so careful of your health for 
this little time, being not much above 
an hour? ‘I think no otherwise,’ 
said this blessed father; ‘but yet, in 
the mean time, I will keep myself as 
well as I can; for I tell you truth, 
though I have, I thank our Lord, « 
very good desire and a willing mind 
to die at this present, and so I trust of 
his infinite mercy and goodness he 
will continue it, yet I will not will- 
ingly hinder my health one minute of 
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an hour, but still prolong the same as 
long as I can by such reasonable ways 
as Almighty God hath provided for 
me.” Upon which my good aunt fas- 
tened her veil about her head, and 
said the holy bishop was the most 
wise saint and reasonablest martyr she 
had yet heard of. 

Kate was dressed in a kirtle of 
white silk, her head attired with an 
habiliment of gold, and her hair, 
brighter itself than gold, woven about 
her face in cunningly wrought tresses. 
She was led to church between two 
gentlemen—Mr. Tresham and Mr. 
Hogdson—friends of the bridegroom, 
who had bride-laces and rosemary 
tied about their silken sleeves. There 
was a fair cup of silver gilt carried before 
her, wherein was a goodly branch of 
rosemary, gilded very fair, and hung 
about with silken ribbons of all colors. 
Musicians came next; then a group 
of maidens bearing garlands finely 
gilded ; and thus we passed on to the 
church. The common people at the 
door cheered the bride, whose fair 
face was a passport to their favor; 
but as Muriel crept along, leaning on 
my arm, I caught sound of murmured 
blessings. 

“ Sweet saint,” quoth an aged man, 
leaning on his staff, near the porch, 
“I ween thine espousals be not of 
earth.” A woman, with a child in 
her arms, whispered to her as she 
past, “ He thou knowest of is dead, 
and died praying for thee.” A man, 
whose eyes had watched her painfully 
ascending the steps, called her an an- 
gel; whereupon a beggar with a 
crutch cried out, “ Marry, a lame an- 
gel!” A sweet smile was on her 
face as she turned toward him; and 
drawing a piece of silver from her 
pocket, she bestowed it on him, with 
some such words as these—that she 
prayed they might both be so happy, 
albeit lame, as to hobble to heaven, 
and get there in good time, if it should 
please God. Then he fell to blessing 
her so loud, that she hurried me into 
the church, not content to be thanked 
in so public a manner. 
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After the ceremony, we returned in 
the same order to Ely Place. The 
banquet which followed, and the sports 
succeeding it, were conducted in a 
private and somewhat quiet fashion, 
and not many guests invited, by rea- 
son of the times, and Mr. Congleton 
mnisliking to draw notice to his house, 
which had hitherto been but little mo- 
lested, partly for that Sir Francis 
Walsingham had a friendship for him, 
and also for his sister, Lady Egerton 
of Ridley, which procured for them 
greater favor, in the way of toleration, 
than is extended to others ; and like- 
wise the Portuguese ambassador was 
his very good friend, and his chapel 
open to us at all times; so that 
priests did not need to come to his 
house for the performance of any re- 
ligious actions, except that one of the 
marriage, which had taken place the 
night before in his library. Howso- 
ever, he was very well known to be a 
recusant, for that neither himself, nor 
any belonging to him, attended Pro- 
testant worship; and Sir Francis 
‘sometimes told him that the clemency 
with which he was treated was shown 
toward him with the hope that, by 
mild courses, he might be soon brought 
to some better conformity. 
Mr. Lacy’s house was in 
Inn Lane, a few doors from Mr. 
Swithin Wells’s; and through this 
proximity an intimate acquaintance- 
ship did arise between that worthy 
gentleman and his wife and Kate’s 
friends. He was very good-natured, 
pleasant in conversation, courteous, and 
generous; and Mrs. Wells a most 
virtuous gentlewoman. Although he 
(Mr. Swithin) much delighted in 
hawking, hunting, and other suchlike 
diversions, yet he so soberly governed 
his affections therein, as to be content 
to deprive himself of a good part of 
those pleasures, and retire to a more 
profitable employment of training up 
young gentlemen in virtue and learn- 
ing; and with such success that 
his house has been, as it were, a fruit- 
ful seminary to many worthy members 
of the Catholic Church. Among the 
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young gentlemen who resided with 
him at that time was Mr. Hubert Rook- 
wood, the youngest of the two sons 
of Mr. Rookwood, of Euston, whom I 
had seen at the inn at Bedford, when 
I was journeying to London. We 
did speedily enter into a somewhat 
close acquaintanceship, founded on q 
similarity of tastes and agreeable in- 
terchange of civilities, touching the 
lending of books and Showlse pieces 
of music, which I did make fair copies 
of for him, and which we sometimes 
practiced in the evening; for he hada 
pleasant voice and an aptness to catch 
the trick of a song, albeit unlearned 
in the art, wherein he styled me pro- 
ficient ; and I, nothing loth to impart 
my knowledge, became his instructor, 
and did teach him both to sing and 
play the lute. He was not much 
taller than when I had seen him be- 
fore; but his figure was changed, and 
his visage had grown pale, and his 
hair thick and flowing, especially to- 
ward the back of the head, discovering 
in front a high and thoughtful fore- 
head. There was a great deal of good 
young company at that time in Mr. 
Wells’s house; for some Catholics 
tabled there beside those that were 
his pupils, and others resorted to it by 
reason of the pleasant entertainment 
they found in the society of ingenuous 
persons, well qualified, and of their 
own religion. I had most days op- 
portunities of conversing with Hubert, 
though we were never alone; and, 
by reason of the friendship which had 
existed between his father and mine, 
I allowed him a kindness I did not 
commonly afford to others. 

Mr. Lacy had had his training in 
that house, and, albeit his natural 
parts did not title him to the praise of 
an eminent scholar, he had thence de- 
rived a great esteem for learning, a 
taste for books, of the which he “did 
possess a great store (many hundred 
volumes), and a discreet manner of 
talking, though something tinctured 
with affectation, inasmuch as he should 
seem to be rather enamored of the 
words he uttered, than careful of the 
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substance. Hubert was wont to say 
that his speech was like to the drawing 
of a leaden sword out of a gilded 
sheathh He was a very virtuous 
young man; and his wife had never 
but one complaint to set forth, which 
was that his books took up so much of 
his time that she was almost as jeal- 
ous of them as if they had been her 
rivals. She would have it he did kill 
himself with study ; and, in a partic- 
ular manner, with the writing of the 
life of one Thomas & Kempis, which 
was a work he had had a long time on 
hand. One day she comes into his 
library, and salutes him thus: 
“Mr. Lacy, I would I were a book; 
and then methinks you would a little 
more respect me.” Polly, who was by, 
cried out, “ Madam, you must then be 
an almanac, that he might change 
every year;” whereat she was not a 
little displeased. And another time, 
when her husband was sick, she said, 
if Mr. Lacy died, she would burn 
Thomas & Kempis for the killing of 
her husband. I, hearing this, answer- 
ed that to do so were a great pity; to 
whom she replied, “ Why, who was 
Thomas & Kempis?” to which I 
answered, “ One of the saintliest men 
of the age wherein he lived.” Where- 
with she was so satisfied, that she 
said, then she would not do it for all 
the world. 

Methinks I read more in that one 
year than in all the rest of my life be- 
side. Mine aunt was more sick than 
usual, and Mistress Ward so taken up 
with the nursing of her, that she did 
not often leave her room. Polly was 
married in the winter to Sir Ralph In- 
goldby, and went to reside for some 
months in the country. Muriel pre- 
vailed on her father to visit the pris- 
ons with her, in Mistress Ward’s 
stead, so that sometimes they were 
abroad the whole of the day; by rea- 
son of which, I was oftener in Gray’s 
Inn Lane than at home, sometimes at 
Kate’s house, and sometimes at Mis- 
tress Wells’s mansion, where I became 
infected with a zeal for learning, which 
Hubert’s example and conversation 
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did greatly invite me to. He had the 
most winning tongue, and the aptest 
spirit in the world to divine the natural 
inclinations of those he consorted with. 
The books he advised me to read were 
mostly such as Mistress Ward, to 
whom I did faithfully recite their titles, 
accounted to be not otherwise than 
good and profitable, having learned so 
much from good men she consulted 
thereon, for she was herself no scholar; 
but they bred in me a great thirst for 
knowledge, a craving to converse with 
those who had more learning than my- 
self, and withal so keen a relish for Hu- 
bert’s society, that I had no content- 
ment so welcome as to listen to his dis- 
course, which was seasoned with a rare 
kind of eloquence and a discursive 
fancy, to which, also, the perfection of 
his carriage, his pronunciation of 
speech, and the deportment of his 
body lent no mean lustre. Naught 
arrogant or affected disfigured his con- 
versation, in which did lie so effiea- 
cious a power of persuasion, and at 
times, when the occasion called for it, 
so great a vehemency of passion, as 
enforced admiration of his great parts, 
if not approval of his arguments. I 
made him at that time judge of the 
new thoughts which books, like so 
many keys opening secret chambers 
in the mind, did unlock in mine; and 
I mind me how eagerly I looked for 
his answers—how I hung on his lips 
when he was speaking, not from any 
singular affection toward his person, 
but by reason of the extraordinary 
fascination of his speech, and the in- 
terest of the themes we discoursed up- 
on; one time touching on the histories 
of great men of past ages, at another 
on the changes wrought in our own by 
the new art of printing books, which 
had produced such great changes in 
the world, and yet greater to be ex- 
pected. And as he was well skilled 
in the Italian as well as the French 
languaze, I came by his means to be 
acquainted with many great writers of 
those nations. He translated for me 
sundry passages from the divine play 
of Signor Dante Alighieri, in which 
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hell and purgatory and heaven are de- 
picted, as it were by an eye-witness, 
with so much pregnancy of meaning 
and force of genius, that it should al- 
most appear as if some special revela- 
tion had been vouchsafed to the poet be- 
yond his natural thoughts, to disclose 
to him the secrets of other spheres. 
He also made me read a portion of 
that most fine and sweet poem on the 
delivery of the holy city Jerusalem, 
composed by Signor 'Torquato Tasso, 
a gentleman who resided at that time 
at the court of the Duke of Ferrara, 
and which one Mr. Fairfax has since 
done into English verse. The first 
four cantos thereof were given to Mr. 
Wells by a young gentleman, who had 
for a while studied at the University 
of Padua. This fair poem, and mostly 
the second book thereof, hath remained 
imprinted in my memory with a singu- 
lar fixity, by reason that it proved the 
occasion of my discerning for the first 
time a special inclination on Hubert’s 
side toward myself, who thought noth- 


ing of love, but was only glad to 
have acquired a friend endowed with 
so much wit and superior knowledge, 


and willing to impart it. This book, 
I say, did contain a narration which 
bred in me so great a resentment of 
the author’s merits, and so quick a 
sympathy with the feigned subjects of 
his muse, that never before or since 
the story of Olindo and Sophronisba. 
methinks has a fiction so moved me as 
Methinks this was partly ascribable 
to a certain likeness between the 
scenes described by the poet and some 
which take place at this time in our 
country. In the maiden of high and 
noble thoughts, fair, but heedless of 
her beauty, who stood in the presence 
of the soldan, once a Christian, then a 
renegade, taking on herself the sole 
guilt,—O virtuous guilt! O worthy 
crime !—of which all the Christians 
were accused, to wit, of rescuing 
sacred Mary’s image from the hands of 
the infidels who did curse and blas- 
pheme it, and, when all were to die 
for the act of one unknown, offered 
herself a ransom for all, and with a 
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shamefaced courage, such as became a 
maid, and a bold modesty befitting 
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saint—a bosom moved indeed, but not 
dismayed, a fair but not pallid check 
—was content to perish for that the 
rest should live ;—in her, I say, I saw 
a likeness in spirit to those who suffer 
nowadays for a like faith with hers, 
not at the hands of infidels, but of such 
whose parents did for the most part 
hold that same belief which they do 
now make out to be treason. 

Hubert, observing me to be thus 
moved, smiled, and asked if, in th 
like ease, I should have willed to di 
as Sophronisba. 

“Yes,” I answered, “if God did 
give me grace ;” and then, as I utter 
the words, I thought it should not b: 
lawful to tell a lie, not for to save all 
the lives in the world ; which doubt I 
imparted to him, who laughed and 
said he was of the poet’s mind, who 
doih exclaim, touching this lie, “O 
noble deceit! worthier than truth it- 
self!” and that he thought a soul 
should not suffer long in purgatory 
for such a sin. “ Maybe not,’ I an- 
swered ; “yet, I ween, there should 
be more faith in a sole commitment to 
God of the events than in doing the 
least evil so that good should come oi 
it.” 

He said, “I marvel, Mistress Con- 
stance, what should be your thoughts 
thereon if the life of a priest was in 
your hands, and you able to save him 
by a lie.” 

“ Verily,” 1 answered, “I know not, 
Master Rookwood; but I have 
much trust in Almighty God that he 
would, in such a case, put words into 
my mouth which should be true, and 
yet mislead evil-purposed men, or 
that he shall keep me from such fear- 
ful straits, or forgive me if, in the 
stress of a great peril, I unwittingly 
should err.” 

“And I pray you,” Hubert then 
said, asif not greatly caring to pursue 
the theme, “what be your thoughts 
concerning the unhappy youth Olindo, 
who did so dote on this maiden that, 
fearful of offending there where above 
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all he desired to please, had, greatly 
as he loved, little hoped, nothing asked, 
and not so much as revealed his pas- 
sion until a common fate bound both 
to an equal death ?” 

“JT thought not at all on him,” I 
answered; “but only on Sophron- 
isba.” 

At which he sighed and read fur- 
ther: “That all wept forher who, albeit 
doomed to a cruel death, wept not for 
herself, but in this wise secretly re- 
proved the fond youth’s weeping: 
‘Friend’ quoth she, ‘other thoughts, 
other tears, other sighs, do beseem 
this hour. Think of thy sins, and 
God’s great recompense for the good. 
Suffer for his sole sake, and torment 
shall be sweet. See how fair the heav- 
ens do show, the sun how bright, as it 
were to cheer and lure us onward! ” 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, “shame on him 
who did need to be so exhorted, who 
should have been the most valiant, be- 
ing a man!” To the which he quickly 
replied: 

“He willed to die of his own free 
will rather than to live without her 
whom he jewelled more than life: but 
in the matter of grieving love doth 
make cowards of those who should 
else have been brave.” 

“Methinks, rather,’ I answered, 
“that in noble hearts love’s effects 
should be noble.” 

“ Bethink you, Mistress Constance,” 
he then asked, “that Sophronisba did 
act commendably, insomuch that when 
an unlooked-for deliverance came, she 
refused not to be united in life to him 
that had willed to be united to her in 
death.” 

“You may think me ungrateful, sir,” 
I answered; “but other merits me- 
thinks than fondness for herself should 
have won so great a heart.” 

“You be hard to content, Mistress 
Constance,” he answered somewhat 
resentfully. “To satisfy you, I per- 
ceive one should have a hard as well 
as a great heart.” 

“ Nay,” I cried, “I praise not hard- 
ness, but love not softness either. You 
that be so learned, I pray you find the 
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word which doth express what pleas- 
eth me in a man.” 

“T know not the word,” he answer- 
ed; “I would I knew the substance 
of your liking, that I might furnish 
myself with it.” 

Whereupon our discourse ended 
that day ; but it ministered food tomy 
thoughts, and I fear me also to a vain 
content that one so gifted with learn- 
ing and great promise of future great- 
ness should evince something of regard 
beyond a mutual friendship for one as 
ignorant and young as I then was. 

Some months after Kate’s marriage, 
matters became very troublesome, by 
reason of the killing of a great store, 
as was reported, of French Huguenots 
in Parison St. Bartholomew’s day, and 
afterward in many cities of France, 
which did consternate the English 
Catholics for more reasons than one, 
and awoke so much rage in the breasts 
of Protestants, that the French am- 
bassador told Lady Tregony, a friend 
of Mistress Wells, that he did scarce 
venture to show his face; and none, 
save only the queen herself, who is 
always his very good friend, would 
speak to him. I was one evening at 
the house of Lady Ingoldby, Polly’s 
mother-in-law, some time after this 
dismal news had been bruited, and the 
company there assembled did for the 
most part discourse on these events, 
not only as deploring what had taken 
place, and condemning the authors 
thereof,—which, indeed, was what all 
good persons must needs have done,— 
but took occasion thence to use such vile 
terms and opprobricus language touch- 
ing Catholic religion, and the cruelty 
and wickedness of such as did profess 
it, without so much as a thought of 
the miseries inflicted on them in Eng- 
land, that—albeit I had been school- 
ed in the hard lesson of silence—so 
strong a passion overcame me then, 
that I had well nigh, as the Psalmist 
saith, spoken with my tongue, yea, 
young as I was, uttered words rising 
hot from my heart, in the midst of 
that adverse company, which I did 
know them to be, if one had not at 
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that moment lifted up his voice, whose 
presence I had already noted, though 
not acquainted with his name; a man 
of reverent and exceedingly benevo- 
lent aspect; aged, but with an eye so 
bright, and silvery hair crowning a no- 
ble forehead, that so much excellence 
and dignity is seldom to be observed 
in any one as was apparent in this 
gentleman. 

“ Good friends,” he said, and at the 
sound of his voice the speakers hushed 
their eager discoursing, “ God defend 
I should in any way differ with you 
touching the massacres in France; 
for verily it has been a lamentable and 
horrible thing that so many persons 
should be killed, and religion to be the 
pretence for it; but to hear some 
speak of it, one should think none did 
suffer in this country for their faith, 
and bloody laws did not exist, whereby 
Papists are put to death in a legal, 
cold-blooded fashion, more terrible, if 
possible, than the sudden bursts of 
wild passions and civil strife, which re- 
venge for late cruelties committed by 
the Huguenots, wherein many thou- 
sand Catholics had perished, the de- 
struction of churches, havoc of fierce 
soldiery, and apprehension of the like 
attempts in Paris, had stirred up to 
fury; so that when the word went 
forth ‘to fall on the leaders of the 
party, the savage work once begun, 
even as a fire in a city built of wood, 
raged as a madness for one while, and 
men in a panic struck at foes, whose 
gripe they did think to feel about 
their throats.” 

Here the speaker paused an in- 
stant. This so bold opening of his 
speech did seem to take all present by 
surprise, and almost robbed me of my 
breath; for it is well known that now- 
adays a word, yea a piece of a word, 
or a nod of the head, whereby any 
suspicion may arise of a favorable 
disposition toward Catholics, is often- 
times a sufficient cause for a man to 
be accused and cast into prison; and I 
waited his next words (which every 
one, peradventure from curiosity, did 
likewise seem inclined to hear) with 
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downcast eyes, which dared not to 
glance at any one’s face, and cheeks 
which burned like hot coals. 

“Tt is well known,” quoth he, “ that 
the sufferings which be endured by 
recusants at this time in our country 
are such, that many should prefer to 
die at once than to be subjected to so 
constant a fear and terror as doth be- 
set them. I speak not now of the 
truth or the falsity of their religion, 
which, if it be ever so damnable and 
wicked, is no new invention of their 
own, but what all Christian people did 
agree in, one hundred years ago; so 
that the aged do but abide by what 
they were taught by undoubted author- 
ity in their youth, and the young have 
received from their parents as true. 
But I do solely aver that Papists are 
subjected to a thousand vexations, 
both of bonds, imprisonments, and tor- 
ments worse than death, yea and oft- 
entimes to death itself; and that so 
dreadful, that to be slain by the sword, 
or drowned, yea even burned at the 
stake, is not so terrible; for they do 
hang a man and then cut him down 
yet alive, and butcher him in such 
ways—plucking out his heart and 
tearing his limbs asunder—that noth 
ing more horrible can be thought of.” 

“They be traitors who are 
used,” cried one gentleman, somewhat 
recovering from the surprise which 
these bold words had caused. 

“ Tf to be of a different religion from 
the sovereign of the country be a proof 
of treason,” continued the venerable 
speaker, “then were the Huguenots, 
which have perished in France, a 
whole mass and nest of traitors.” 

A gentleman seated behind me, who 
had a trick of sleeping in his chair, 
woke up and cried out, “ Not half a 
one, sirs; not so much as half a one 
is allowed,” meaning the mass, which 
he did suppose to have been spoken 
of. 
“ And if so, deserved all to dic,” 
continued the speaker. 

“ Ay, and so they do, sir,” quoth the 
sleeper. “I pray you let them all be 
hanged.” Upon which every one 
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laughed, and the aged gentleman also ; 
and then he said, 

“Good my friends, I ween ’tis a 
rash thing to speak in favor of recu- 
sants nowadays, and what few could 
dare to do but such as cannot be sus- 
pected of disloyalty to the queen and 
the country, and who, having drunk of 
the cup of affliction in their youth, 
even to the dregs, and held life for a 
long time as a burden which hath need 
to be borne day by day, until the 
wished for hour of release doth come 
—and the sooner, the more weleome— 
have no enemies to fear, and no object 
to attain. And if so be that you will 
bear with me for a few moments, yea, 
if ye procure me to be hanged to-mor- 
row” (this he said with a pleasant 
smile; and, “ Marry, fear not, Mr. 
Roper,” and “T’ faith, speak on, sir,” 
was bruited round him by his aston- 
ished auditors), “I will recite to you 
some small part of the miseries which 
have been endured of late years by 
such as cannot be charged with the 
least thought of treason, or so much 
as the least offence against the laws, 
except in what touches the secret 
practice of their religion. Women 
have, to my certain knowledge, been 
hung up by the hands in prisons (which 
do overflow with recusants, so that at 
this time there remaineth no room for 
common malefactors), and cruelly 
scourged, for that they would not con- 
fess by which priest they had been re- 
conciled or absolved, or where they 
had heard mass. Priests are often 
tortured to farce them to declare what 
they hear in confession, who harbor 
priests and Papists, where such and 
such recusants are to be found, and 
the like questions; and in so strenu- 
ous a manner, that needles have been 
thrust under their nails, and one man, 
not long since, died of his racking. O 
sirs and gentle ladies, I have seen 
with mine own eyes a youth, the son 
of one of my friends—young Mark 
Typper, born of honest and rich pe- 
rents, skilful in human learning, hav- 
ing left his study for a time, and go- 
ing home to see his friends—whipped 
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through the streets of London, and 
burnt in the ear, because, forsooth, a 
forward judge, to whom he had been 
accused as a Papist, and finding no 
proof thereof, condemned him as a 
yragabond. And what think you, good 
people, of the death of Sir Robert 
Tyrwit’s son, who was accused for 
hearing of a mass at the marriage of 
his sister, and albeit at the time of his 
arrest in a grievous fever, was pulled 
out of the house and thrust into prison, 
even as he then was, feeble, faint, and 
grievously sick? His afflicted parents 
entreat, make intercession, and use all 
the means they can to move the jus- 
tices to have consideration of the sick ; 
not to heap sorrow upon sorrow, nor 
affliction on the afflicted; not to take 
away the life of so comely a young 
gentleman, whom the physicians come 
and affirm will certainly die if he 
should be removed. All this is noth- 
ing regarded. They lay hold on the 
sick man, pull him away, shut him up 
in prison, and within two days next 
after he dies. They bury him, and 
make no scruple or regard at all. O 
sirs, bethink you what these parents 
do feel when they hear Englishmen 
speak of the murders of Protestants in 
France as an unheard of crime. If, 
in these days, one in a family of recu- 
sants doth covet the inheritance of an 
elder brother—yea, of a father—he 
hath but to conform to the now estab- 
lished religion (I leave you to think 
with how much of piety and con- 
science), and denounce his parent as a 
Papist, and straightway he doth pro- 
cure him to be despoiled, and his lands 
given up to him. Thus the seeds of 
strife and bitter enmity have been 
sown broadcast through the land, 
the bands of love in families destroyed, 
the foundations of honor and benefi- 
cence blown up, the veins and sinews 
of the common society of men cut 
asunder, and a fiendly force of violence 
and a deadly poison of suspicion used 
against such as are accused of no other 
crime than their religion, which they 
yet adhere to; albeit their fortunes be 
ruined by fines and their lives in con- 
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stant jeopardy from strenuous laws 
made yet more urgent by private mal- 
ice. My friends, I would that not 
one hair of the head of so much as 
one Huguenot had been touched in 
France; that not one Protestant had 
perished in the flames in the late 
queen’s reign, or in that of her present 
majesty ; and also that the persecution 
now framed in this country against 
Papists, and so handled as to blind 
men’s eyes and work in them a strange 
hypocrisy, yea and in some an inno- 
cent belief that freedom of men’s souls 
be the offspring of Protestant religion, 
should pass away from this land. I 
care not how soon (as mine honored 
father-in-law, and in God too, I verily 
might add, was wont to say ),—I care 
not how soon I be sewn up in a bag 
and cast into the Thames, if so be I 
might first see religious differences at 
an end, and men of one mind touching 
God’s truth.” 

Here this noble and courageous 
speaker ceased, and various murmurs 
rose among the company. One lady 
remarked to her neighbor: “ A mar- 
vellous preacher that of seditious doc- 
trines, methinks.” 

And one gentleman said that if 
such talk were suffered to pass unpun- 
ished in her majesty’s subjects, he 
should look to see massing and Pop- 
ery to rear again their heads in the 
land. 

And many loudly affirmed none 
could be Papists, or wish them well, 
and be friends to the queen’s govern- 
ment, and so it did stand to reason that 
Papists were traitors. 

And another said that, for his part, 
he should desire to see them less mer- 
cifully dealt with; and that the great 
clemency shown to such as did refuse 
to come to church, by only laying fines 
on them, and not dealing so roundly 
as should compel them to obedience, 
did but maintain them in their obstin- 
acy; and he himself would as lief 
shoot down a seminary priest as a 
wolf, or any other evil beast. 

I noticed this last speaker to be one 
of those who had spoken with most 
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abhorrence of the 
France. 

One lady called out in a loud voice 
that Papists, and such as take their 
part, among which she did lament to 
see Mr. Roper, should be ashamed so 
much as to speak of persecution; and 
began to relate the cruelties practised 
upon Protestants twenty years back, 
and the burning at Oxford of those 
excellent godly men, the bishops of 
London and Worcester. 

Mr. Roper listened to her with an 
attentive countenance, and then said: 

“T’ faith, madam, I cannot choose 
but think Dr. Latimer, if it be he 
you speak of, did somewhat approve of 
such a method of dealing with persons 
obstinate touching religion, when others 
than himself and those of his own way 
of thinking were the subjects of it, if 
we judge by a letter he wrote in 1538 
to his singular good friend the Lord 
Privy Seal Cromwell, at the time he 
was appointed to preach at the burn- 
ing at Smithfield of Friar Forest of 
Greenwich, a learned divine I often 
did converse with in my young years.” 

“What wrote the good bishop?” 
two or three persons asked; and the 
lady who had spoken before said she 
should warrant it to be something 
pious, for a more virtuous Protestant 
never did live than this holy martyr. 

Whereupon Mr. Roper: “This 
holy bishop did open his discourse 
right merrily, for in a pleasant man- 
ner he thus begins his letter: ‘ And, 
sir, if it be your pleasure, as it is, that 
I shall play the fool in my customable 
manner when Forest shall suffer, I 
would wish my stage stood near unto 
Forest ; for I would endeavor myself 
so to content the people that therewith 
I might also convert Forest, God so 
helping” And further on he doth 
greatly lament that the White Friars 
of Doncaster had access to the prison- 
er, and through the fault of the sheriff 
or jailers, or both, he should be al- 
lowed to hear mass and receive the 
sacrament, by which he is rather com- 
forted in his way than discouraged. 
And such is his foolishness, this good 
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man doth humbly say, that if Forest 
would abjure his religion, he should 
yet (for all his past obstinacy) wish 
him pardoned. O sirs, think you that 
when at Oxford this aged man, seven- 
teen years after, did see the flames 
gather round himself, that he did not 
call to mind what time he preached, 
playing the fool, as he saith, before a 
manin like agonies, and never urged so 
much as one word against his sen- 
tence ?” 

“Marry, if he did not,” said one, 
whom I take to have been Sir Chris- 
topher Wray, who had been a silent 
listener until then, “if his conscience 
pricked him not thereon, it must needs 
have been by the same rule as the 
lawyer used to the countryman, who 
did put to him this question: ‘Sir, if 
my cow should stray into your field 
and feed there one whole day, what 
should be the law touching compensa- 
tion therefor?” ‘Marry, friend, as- 
suredly to pay the damage to the full, 
which thou art bounden at once to do.’ 


‘ Ay, quoth the countryman; ‘ but ’tis 
your cow hath strayed into my field.’ 
Upon which, ‘ Go to, go to, cries the 
lawyer; ‘ for I warrant thee that doth 


altogether alter the Jaw.” 


Some smiled, aud others murmured 
at this story; and meanwhile one of 
the company, who from his dress I 
perceived to be a minister, and more- 
over to hold some dignity in the Prot- 
estant Church, rose from his place, and 
crossing the room, came up to Mr. 
Roper (for that bold speaker was no 
other than Sir Thomas More’s son- 
in-law, whose great charity and good- 
ness I had often heard of), and, shak- 
ing hands with him, said: “I be of 
the same mind with you, friend Roper, 
in every word you have uttered to- 
night. And I pray to God my soul 
may be with yours after this life, and 
our end in heaven, albeit I should not 
sail there in the same boat with 
you.” 

“Good Mr. Dean,” quoth Mr. Ro- 
per, “I do say amen to your prayer.” 
And then he added somewhat in a low 
voice, and methinks it was that there 
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is but one ship chartered for safety in 
such a voyage. 

At the which the other shook his 
head and waved his hand, and then 
calling to him a youth not. more than 
twelve or thirteen years old, his son, 
he did present him to Mr. Roper. I 
had observed this young gentleman to 
listen, with an eagerness betokening 
more keenness for information than is 
usually to be found in youths of his 
years, to the discourses held that even- 
ing. His father told Mr. Roper that 
this his son’s parts and quick appre- 
hension in learning did lead him to 
hope he should be one day, if it pleas- 
ed God, an ornament to the church. 
Mr. Roper smiled as he saluted the 
youth, and said a few words to him, 
which he answered very readily. I 
never saw again that father or that 
son. The one was Dr. Mathews, 
whom the queen made Bishop of Dur- 
ham; and the other, Toby Mathews, 
his son, who was reconciled some years 
ago, and, as I have heard from some, 
is now a Jesuit. 

The venerable aspect of the good 
Mr. Roper so engaged my thoughts, 
that I asked Lady Tregony, by whose 
side I was sitting, if she was acquaint- 
ed with him, and if his virtue was as 
great as his appearance was noble. 
She smiled, and answered that his ap- 
pearance, albeit honorable and comely, 
was not one half so honorable as his 
life had been, or so comely as his 
mind. That he had been the husband 
of Sir Thomas More’s never-to-be- 
forgotten daughter, Margaret, whose 
memory he so reverently did cherish 
that he had never so much as thought 
of a second marriage; and of late 
years, since he had resigned the office 
of sub-notary in the Queen’s Bench 
to his son, he did give his whole sub- 
stance and his time to the service of 
the poor, and especially to prisoners, 
by reason of which he was called the 
staff of the sorrowful, and sure refuge 
of the afflicted. Now, then, I looked 
on the face of this good aged man with 
a deeper reverence than heretofore. 
Now I longed to be favored with so 
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much of his notice as one passing word. 
Now I watched for an opportunity to 
compass my desire, and I thank God 
not without effect; for I do count it 
as a chief blessing to have been hon- 
ored, during the remaining years of 
this virtuous gentleman’s life, with so 
much of his condescending goodness, 
that if the word friendship may be 
used in regard to such affectionate feel- 
ings as can exist between one verging 
on four-score years of age and of such 
exalted merit, and a foolish creature 
yet in her teens, whom he honored with 
his notice, it should be so in this in- 
stance; wherein on the one side a sin- 
gular reverence and humble great af- 
fection did arise almost on first ac- 
quaintance, and on the other so much 
benignity and goodness shown in the 
pains taken to cultivate such good dis- 
positions as had been implanted in this 
young person’s heart by careful pa- 
rents, and to guard her mind against 
the evils of the times, that nothing 
could be greater. 

Mr. Roper chancing to come near 
us, Lady Tregony said somewhat, 
which caused him to address me in 
this wise: 

“ And are there, then, maidens in 
these days not averse to the sight of 
gray hairs, and who mislike not to 
converse with aged men ?” 

This was said with so kindly a 
smile that timidity vanished, and con- 
fidence took its place. 

“ Oh, sir,” I cried, “ when I was not 
so much as five years old, my good 
father showed me a picture of Sir 
Thomas More, and told me he was a 
man of such angelic wit as England 
never had the like before, nor is ever 
like to have again, and of a most fa- 
mous and holy memory; and me- 
thinks, sir, that you, being his son-in- 
law, who knew his doings and his 
mind so well, and lived so long in his 
house, must needs in many things re- 
semble him.” 

“ As to his doings and his mind,” 
Mr. Roper replied, “no man living 
knoweth them so well, and if my mean 
wit, memory, and knowledge could 
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serve me now, could declare so much 
thereof. But touching resemblance, 
alas! there was but one in all the 
world that represented the likeness of 
his virtues and perfections ; one whom 
he loved in a particular manner, and 
who was worthiest of that love more 
than any creature God has made.” 
Here the good man’s voice faltered 
a little, and he made a stop in his dis- 
course ; but in a little while said that 
he had thought it behoved him to set 
down in writing such matters concern- 
ing Sir Thomas’s life as he could then 
call to remembrance, and that he would 
lend me the manuscript to read, which ] 
did esteem an exceeding great favor, 
and one I could not sufficiently thank 
him for. Then he spoke somewhat of 
the times, which were waxing every 
day more troublesome, and told me he 
often called to mind a conversation he 
once had with Sir Thomas, walking 
along the side of the Thames at Chel- 
sea, which he related in these words: 
“* Now would to God, my son Ro- 
per, quoth Sir Thomas, ‘I were put 
in a sack, and presently cast into the 
Thames, upon condition that three 
things were well established through- 
out Christendom.’ ‘ And what mighty 
things are those, sir? I asked. 
Whereupon he: ‘ Wouldst thou know, 
son Roper, what they be? ‘ Yea, 
marry, sir, with a good will, if it 
please you, quoth I. ‘TI’ taith, son, 
they be these,’ he said: ‘The first is 
that, whereas the most part of Chris- 
tian princes are at mortal wars, they 
were all at peace; the second that, 
whereas the church of Christ is at 
present sorely afflicted with so many 
heresies, it were settled in perfect uni- 
formity of religion; the third that, 
where the matter of the king’s mar- 
riage is now come in question, it were, 
to the glory of God and the quietness 
of all parties, brought to a good conclu- 
sion.’ ‘ Ay, sir,’ quoth I,‘ those were 
indeed three things greatly to be de- 
sired ; but-——I continued with a cer- 
tain joy— where shall one see a hap- 
pier state than in this realm, that has 
so Catholic a prince that no heretic 
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durst show his face; so virtuous and 
learned a clergy ; so grave and sound a 
nobility ; and so loving, obedient sub- 
jects, all in one faith agreeing togeth- 
er?” ‘Truth it is indeed, son Roper,’ 
quoth he ; and in all degrees and es- 
tates of the same went far beyond me 
in commendation thereof. ‘And yet, 
son Roper, I pray God, said he, ‘ that 
some of us, as high as we seem to sit 
on the mountains, treading heretics 
under our feet like ants, live not the 
day that we would gladly be at league 
and composition with them, to let them 
have their churches quietly to them- 
selves, so that they would be con- 
tented to let us have ours quietly to 
ourselves. After I had told him many 
considerations why he had no cause 
to say so: ‘ Well, said he, ‘I pray 
God, son Roper, some of us will live 
not to see that day.’ To whom I re- 
plied: ‘ By my troth, sir, it is very 
desperately spoken.’ These vile terms, 
I cry God mercy, did I give him, who, 
perceiving me to be in a passion, 
said merrily unto me, ‘It shall not be 
so; it shall not be so.’ In sixteen 
years and more, being in the house 
conversing with him, I could not per- 
ceive him to be so much as once out 
of temper.” 

This was the first of many conver- 
sations I held, during the years I lived 
in Holborn, with this worthy gentle- 
man, who was not more pleased to re- 
late, than I to hear, sundry anecdotes 
concerning Sir Thomas More, his 
house, and his family. 

Before he left me that day,I did 
make bold to ask him if he feared not 
ill consequences from the courageous 
words he had used in a mixed, yea 
rather, with few exceptions, wholly 
adverse, company. 

“Not much,” he answered. “Mine 
age; the knowledge that there are 
those who would not willingly see me 
roughly handled, and have power to 
prevent it; and withal no great con- 
cern, if it should be so, to have my 
liberty constrained, yea, my life short- 
ened by a few years, or rather days,— 
doth move me to a greater freedom of 
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speech than may generally be used, 
and a notable indifference to the re- 
sults of such freedom.” 

Having whispered the like fears I 
had expressed to him to Lady Treg- 
ony, she did assure me his confidence 
was well based, and that he had con- 
nexions which would by no means 
suffer him to be thrown into prison, 
which should be the fate of any one 
else in that room who had spoken but 
one half, yea one tenth part, as boldly 
as he had ventured on. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was some time before I could re- 
store myself to my countenance, after 
so much moving discourse, so as to 
join with spirit in the sports and the 
dancing which did ensue among the 
young people that evening. But so- 
ber thoughts and painful themes af- 
ter a while gave place to merriment; 
and the sound of music, gay tattle, 
and cheerful steps lured me to such 
enjoyment as youth is wont to take 
in these kinds of pastimes. It was 
too much my wont to pursue with 
eagerness the present humor, and 
drink deeply of innocent pleasure 
wherein no harm should exist if en- 
joyed with moderation. But like in 
a horse on whose neck the bridle is 
cast, what began in a gentle ambling 
ends in wild gallopping ; so lawful mer- 
riment, if unrestrained, often ends in 
what is unbeseeming, and in some 
sort blameable. So this time, when 
dancing tired, a ring was formed for 
conversation, and the choice of the 
night’s pastime yielded to my discre- 
tion; alack, rather to my imprudence 
and folly, methinks I might style it. 
I chose that arguments should be held 
by two persons of the company, turn 
by turn, and that a judge should be 
named to allot a reward to the worthi- 
est, and a penance to the worst. This 
liked them all exceedingly, and by one 
consent they appointed me to be judge, 
and to summon such as should dispute. 
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There were there two young gentlemen 
which haunted our house, and Lady 
Ingoldby’s also. One was Martin 
Tregony, Lady Tregony’s nephew, an 
ill-favored young man, with manners 
worse than his face, and so apish and 
foppish in his dress and behavior, that 
no young woman could abide him, 
much less would receive his addresses, 
or if she did entertain him in conversa- 
tion, it was to make sport of his so great 
conceit. He had an ill-natured kind 
of wit, more sharp than keen, more 
biting than sarcastic. He studied the 
art of giving pain, and oftentimes did 
cause shamefaced merit to blush. The 
other was Mr. Thomas Sherwood, who, 
albeit not very near in blood to my 
father, was, howsoever, of the same fam- 
ily as ourselves. He had been to the 


English College in Douay, and had 
brought me tidings a short time back 
of my father and Edmund Genings’ 
safe arrival thither, and afterward came 
often to see us, and much frequented 
Lady Tregony’s house. 


He had ex- 
ceedingly good parts, but was some- 
what diffident and bashful. Martin 
Tregony was wont to make him a 
mark, as it were, of his ill-natured wit, 
and did fancy himself to be greatly 
his superior in sharpness, partly be- 
eause Mr. Sherwood’s disposition was 
retiring, and partly that he had too 
much goodness and sense to bandy 
words with so ill-mannered a young 
man. I pray you who read this, could 
avght be more indiscreet than, in a 
thoughtless manner, to have summon- 
ed these two to dispute ? which never- 
theless I did, thinking some sport 
should arise out of it, to see Master 
Martin foisted in argument by one he 
despised, and also from his extray- 
agant gestures and affected counte- 
nances. So I said: 

“Master Tregony, your task shall 
be to dispute with Master Sherwood ; 
and this the theme of your argument, 
‘ The Art of Tormenting.’ He whoshall 
describe the nicest instances of such 
skill, when exercised by a master to- 
ward his servant, a parent to his child, 
a husband to his wife, a wife to her 
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husband, a lover to his mistress, or 
friend to his friend, shall be proclaim- 
ed victorious ; and his adversary sub- 
mit to such penance as the court shall 
inflict.” 

Master Sherwood shook his head 
for to decline to enter these lists; but 
all the young gentlemen and ladies 
cried, he should not be suffered to show 
contempt of the court, and forced him 
to stand up. 

Master Martin was nothing loth, and 
in his ill-favored countenance there 
appeared a made smile, which did in- 
dicate an assurance of victory; so he 
began : 

“The more wit a man hath, the bet- 
ter able he shall be at times to torment 
another ; so 1 do premise, and at the 
outset of this argument declare, that 
to blame a man for the exercise of a 
talent he doth possess is downright 
impiety, and that to wound another by 
the pungency of home-thrusts in con- 
versation is as just a liberty in an in- 
genious man, as the use of his sword 
in a battle is to a soldier.” 

Mr. Sherwood upon this replied, 
that he did allow a public disputation, 
appointed by meet judges, to come un- 
der the name of a fair battle ; but even 
in a battle (he said) generous combat- 
ants aim not so much at wounding 
their adversaries, as to the disarming of 
them ; and that he who in private con- 
versation doth make a weapon of his 
tongue is like unto the man who pro- 
vokes another to a single combat, 
which for Christians is not lawful, and 
pierces him easily who has less skill 
in wielding the sword than himself. 

“Marry, sir,” quoth Master Mar- 
tin, “if you dobring piety into your 
discourse, methinks the rules of just 
debate be not observed; for it is an 
unfair thing for to overrule a man with 
arguments he doth not dare to reply 
to under pain of spiritual censures.” 

“T cry you mercy, Master Martin,” 
quoth the other; “you did bring in 
impiety,and so methought piety should 
not be excluded.” At the which we 
all applauded, and Martin began to 
perceive his adversary to be less 
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contemptible than he had suppos- 


ed. 

“Now to the point,” I cried; “for 
exordiums be tedious. I pray you, 
gentlemen, begin, and point out some 
notable fashion wherewith a master 
might torment his servant.” 

Upon which quoth Martin: “If a 
man hath a sick servant, and doth note 
his fancy to be set on some indulgence 
not of strict necessity, and should there- 
fore deny it to him, methinks thatshould 
be a rare opportunity to exercise his 
talent.” 

“ Nay,” cried Master Sherwood, “a 
nicerone, and ever at hand afterward, 
should be to show kindness once to a 
dependent when sick, and to use him 
ten times the worse for it when he is 
well, upbraiding him for such past fa- 
vors, as if one should say: ‘Alack, 
be as kind as you will, see what return 
you do meet with?” 

This last piece of ingenuity was al- 
lowed by the court to surpass the first. 
“ Now,” I cried, “what should be the 
greatest torment a parent could inflict 
on a child?” 

Martin answered: “If it should be 
fond of public diversion, to confine it 
in-doors. If retirement suits its tem- 
per, to compel it abroad. If it should 
delight in the theatre, to take it to see 
a good play, and at the moment when 
the plot shall wax most moving, tosay 
it must be tired, and procure to send 
it home. Or, in more weighty mat- 
ters,—a daughter’s marriage, for in- 
stance,—to detect if the wench hath 
set her hearton one lover, and if so, to 
keep from her the knowledge of this 
gentleman’s addresses; and when she 
hath accepted another, to let her know 
the first had sued for her hand, and 
been dismissed. ” 

Here all the young gentlewomen did 
exclaim that Master Sherwood could 
by no means think of a more skilful 
torment than this should prove. He 
thought for an instant, and then said: 

“It should be a finer and more deli- 
cate torment to stir up in a young gen- 
tlewoman’s mind suspicions of one she 
loved, and so work on her natural pas- 
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sions of jealousy and pride, that she 
should herself, in a hasty mood, discard 
her lover; and ever after, when the 
act was not recallable, remind her she 
herself had wrought her own unhap- 
piness, and wounded one she loved.” 

“ Yea, that should be worse than the 
first torment,” all but one young lady 
cried out ; who, for her part, could bet- 
ter endure, she said, to have injured 
herself than to be deceived, as in the 
first case. 

“Then do come husbands,” quoth 
Mr. Martin; “and I vow,” he cried, 
“T know not how to credit there be 
such vile wretches in the world as 
should wish to torment their wives ; 
but if such there be, methinks the 
surest method they may practise is, to 
loving wives to show indifferency; to 
such as be jealous, secrecy ; to such as 
be pious, profaneness; and the like in 
all the points whereon their affections 
are set.” 

“Alack !” cried Mistress Frances 
Bellamy, “ what a study the man hath 
made of this fine art! Gentlewomen 
should needs beware of such a one for 
a husband. What doth Master Sher- 
wood say?” 

Whereupon he: “ Methinks the 
greatest torment a husband might in- 
flict on a worthy wife should be to 
dishonor her love by his baseness ; or 
if he had injured her, to doubt her 
proneness to forgive.” 

“ And wives,” quoth Mistress South- 
well,—* what of their skill therein, 
gentlemen ?” 

“Tt be such,” cried Martin, “as 
should exceed men’s ability thereof to 
speak. The greatest instance of tal- 
ent of this sort I have witnessed is in 
a young married lady, whose husband 
is very willing to stay in his house or 
go abroad, or reside in town, or at his 
seat in the country, as should most 
please her, so she would let him know 
her wishes. But she is so artful in 
concealing them, that the poor man can 
never learn so much as should cause 
him to guess what they may be; but 
with a meek voice she doth reply to 
his asking, ‘ An it please you, sir, let it 
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' be as you choose, for you very well 
know I never do oppose your will.’ 
Then if he resolve to leave town, she 
maketh not much ado till they have 
rode twenty or thirty miles out of Lon- 
don. Then she doth begin to sigh 
and weep, for that she should be a 
most ill-used creature, and her heart 
alnost broken for to leave her friends, 
and be shut up for six months in a 
swamp, for such she doth term his es- 
tate; and if she should not have left 
Londen that same day, she should 
have been at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet, and seen the French princes, 
which, above all things, she had desir- 
ed. But some husbands be so hard- 
hearted, if they can hunt and hawk, 
tis little count they make of their 
wives’ pleasures. Then when she hath 
almost provoked the good man to 
swear, she hangeth down her head and 
saith, ‘ Content you, sir—content you; 
*tis your good fortune to have an obe- 
dient wife.’ And so mopes all the 


time of the journey.” 
' Whilst Martin was speaking, I not- 


ed a young gentlewoman who did 
deeply blush whilst he spoke, and tears 
came into her eyes. I heard after- 
ward she had been lately married, 
and that he counterfeited her voice in 
so precise a manner, so that all such 
as knew her must needs believe her 
to be the wife he spoke of; and that 
there was so much of truth in the pic- 
ture he had drawn, as to make it seem 
a likeness, albeit most unjust toward 
one who, though apt to boast of her 
obedience, and to utter sundry trifling 
complaints, was a fond wife and to- 
ward lady to her dear husband; and 
that this malice in Mr. Tregony, over 
and above his wonted spite, was due 
to her rejection of his hand some short 
time before her marriage. Master 
Sherwood, seeing the ungracious gen- 
tleman’s ill-nature and the lady’s con- 
fusion, stood up the more speedily to 
reply, and so cut him short. “I will 
relate,” he said, “a yet more ingeni- 
ous practice of tormenting, which 
should seem the highest proof of skill 
in ¢, wife, albeit also practised by hus- 
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bands, only not so aptly, or peradven- 
ture so often. And this is when one 
hath offered to another a notable in- 
sult or affront, so to turn the tables, 
even as a conjuror the cards he doth 
handle, that straightway the offended 
party shall seem to be the offender, and 
be obliged to sue forgiveness for that 
wherein he himself is hurt. I pray 
you, gentlemen and ladies, can any- 
thing more ingenious than this prac- 
tice be thought on?” 

All did admit it to be a rare exam- 
ple of ability in tormenting; but some 
objected it was not solely exercised by 
wives and husbands, but that friends, 
lovers, and all sorts of persons might 
use it. Then one gentleman called 
for some special instance of the art in 
lovers. But another said it was a nat- 
ural instinct, and not an art, in such to 
torment one another, and likewise their 
own selves, and proposed the behavior 
of friends in that respect as a more 
new and admirable theme. 

“ Ah,” quoth Master Martin, with 
an affected wave of his hand, “ first 
show me an instance of a true friend- 
ship betwixt ladies, or a sincere affec- 
tion betwixt gentlemen; and then it 
will be time for to describe the arts 
whereby they do plague and torment 
each other.” 

Mr. Sherwood answered, “ A French 
gentleman said, a short time since, 
that it should be a piece of commend- 
able prudence to live with your friend 
as looking that he should one day be 
your enemy. Now we be warranted, 
by Master Tregony’s speech, to con- 
clude his friendships to be enmities in 
fair disguise ; and the practices where- 
with friends torment each other no 
doubt should apply to this case also; 
and so his exceptions need in no wise 
alter the theme of our argument. I 
pray you, sir, begin, and name some 
notable instance in which, without any 
apparent breach of friendship, the ap- 
pearance of which is in both instances 
supposed, one may best wound his 
friend, or, as Mr. Tregony hath it, 
the disguised object of his hatred.” 

I noticed that Master Martin glanced 
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maliciously at his adversary, and then 
answered, “ The highest exercise of 
such ability should be, methinks, to 
get possession of a secret which your 
friend, or disguised enemy, has been at 
great pains to conceal, and to let him 
know, by such means as shall hold him 
in perpetual fear, but never in full as- 
surance of the same, that you have it 
in your power to accuse him at any 
time of that which should procure him 
to be thrown into prison, or maybe 
hanged on a gibbet.” 

A paleness spread over Master Sher- 
wood’s face, not caused, I ween, by fear 
so much as by anger at the meanness 
of one who, from envy and spite, even 
in the freedom of social hours, should 
hint at secrets so weighty as would 
touch the liberty, yea, the life, of one 
he called his friend; and standing up, 
he answered, whilst I, now too late 
discerning mine own folly in the pro- 
posing of a dangerous pastime, trem- 


bled in every limb. 


“T know,” quoth he,—“I know a 
yet more ingenious instance of the skill 


of a malicious heart. To hang a 
sword over a friend’s head, and cause 
him to apprehend its fall, must needs 
be a well-practised device; but if it 
be done in so skilful a manner that the 
weapon shall threaten not himself alone, 
but make him, as it were, the instru- 
ment of ruin to others dearer to him 
than his own life,—if, by the appear- 
ance of friendship, the reality of which 
such a heart knoweth not, he hath been 
led to such confidence as shall be the 
means of sorrow to those who have be- 
friended him in another manner than 
this false friend, this true foe,—the 
triumph is then complete. Malice 
and hatred can devise naught beyond 
it.” 

Martin’s eyes glared so fearfully, 
and his voice sounded so hoarse, as he 
hesitated in answering, that, in a sort 
of desperation, I stood up, and cried, 
“ Long enough have these two gentle- 
men had the talk to themselves. 
Verily, methinks there be no con- 
queror, but a drawn game in this in- 
stance.” 
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‘ But a murmur rose among the com- 
pany that Master Sherwood was vic- 
torious, and Master Tregony should 
do penance. 

“What shall it be?” was asked; 
and all with one voice did opine Mas- 
ter Sherwood should name it, for he 
was as much beloved as Master Treg- 
ony was misliked. He (Sherwood), al- 
beit somewhat inwardly moved, I ween, 
had restrained his indignation, and 
cried out merrily, “Marry, so will I! 
Look me in the face, Martin, and give 
me thy hand. This shall be thy pen- 
ance.” 

The other did so; but a fiendly look 
of resentment was in his eyes; and 
methinks Thomas Sherwood must 
needs have remembered the grasp of 
his hand to forgive it, I doubt not, 
even at the foot of the scaffold. 

From that day Martin Tregony con- 
ceived an implacable hatred for Mas- 
ter Sherwood, whom he had feigned a 
great friendship for on his first arrival 
in London, because he hoped, by his 
means and influence with his aunt, to 
procure her to pay his debts. But 
after he had thrown off the mask, he 
only waited for an opportunity to de- 
nounce him, being privy to his having 
brought a priest to Lady Tregony’s 
house, who had also said mass in her 
chapel. So one day meeting him in 
the streets, he cried out, “Stop the 
traitor! stop the traitor!” and so 
causing him to be apprehended, had 
him before the next justice of the 
peace; where, when they were come, 
he could allege nothing against him, 
but that he suspected him to be a Pa- 
pist. Upon which he was examined 
concerning his religion, and, refusing 
to admit the queen’s church-headship, 
he was cast into a dungeon in the 
Tower. His lodgings were plundered, 
and £25, which he had amassed, as I 
knew, who had assisted him to procure 
it, for the use of his aged and sick 
father, who had been lately cast into 
prison in Lancaster, was carried off 
with the rest. He was cruelly racked, 
we heard, for that he would not reveal 
where he had heard mass; and kept 
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in a dark filthy hole, where he en- 
dured very much from hunger, stench, 
and cold. No one being allowed to 
visit him—for the Tower was not like 
some other prisons where Mistress 
Ward and others could sometimes 
penetrate—or afford him any comfort, 
Mr. Roper had, by means of another 
prisoner, conveyed to his keeper some 
money for his use; but the keeper re- 
turned it the next day, because the 
lieutenant of the Tower would not suf- 
fer him to have the benefit of it. All 
he could be prevailed upon to do was 
to lay out one poor sixpence for a lit- 
tle fresh straw for him to lie on. About 
six months after, he was brought to 
trial, and condemned to die, for deny- 
ing the queen’s supremacy, and was 
executed at Tyburn, according to sen- 
tence, being cut down whilst he was 
yet alive, dismembered, bowelled, and 
quartered. 

Poor Lady Tregony’s heart did al- 
most break at this his end and her 
kinsman’s part in it ; and during those 
six months—for she would not leave 
London whilst Thomas Sherwood was 
yet alive—I did constantly visit her, 
almost every day, and betwixt us there 
did exist a sort of fellowship in our 
sorrow for this worthy young man’s 
sufferings ; for that she did reproach 
herself for lack of prudence in not 
sufficient distrust of her own nephew, 
whom now she refused to see, at least, 
she said, until he had repented of his 
sin, which he, glorying in, had told 
her, the only time they had met, he 
should serve her in the same manner, 
and if he could ever find out she 
heard mass, should get her a lodging 
in the Tower, and for himself her es- 
tate in Norfolk, whither she was then 
purposing to retire, and did do so 
after Master Sherwood’s execution. 
For mine own part, as once before my 
father’s apprehended danger had di- 
verted my mind from childish folly, 
so did the tragical result of an enter- 
tainment, wherein I had been carried 
away by thoughtless mirth, somewhat 
sicken me of company and sports. I 
went abroad not much the next year; 
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only was often at Mr. Wells’s house, 
and in Hubert’s society, which had be- 
come so habitual to me that I was al- 
most persuaded the pleasure I took 
therein proceeded from a mutual in- 
clination, and I could observe with 
what jealousy he watched any whom 
I did seem to speak with or allow of 
any civility at their hands. Even 
Master Sherwood he would jalouse, 
if he found me weeping over his fate ; 
and said he was happier in prison, for 
whom such tears did flow, than he at 
liberty, for whom I showed no like re- 
gard. “Qh,” I would answer, “he is 
happy because, Master Rookwood, his 
sufferings are for his God and his con- 
science’ sake, and not such as arise 
from a poor human love. Envy him 
his faith, his patience, his hope, which 
make him cry out, as I know he doth, 
*‘O my Lord Jesu! Iam not worthy 
that I should suffer these things for 
thee ? and not the compassionate tears 
of a paltry wench that in some sort 
was the means to plunge him in these 
straits.” 

In the spring of the year which 
did follow, I heard from my father, 
who had been ordained at the English 
College at Rheims, and was on the 
watch, he advertised me, for an oppor- 
tunity to return to England, for to ex- 
ercise the sacred ministry amongst 
his poor Catholic brethren. But at 
which port he should land, or whither 
direct his steps, if he effected a safe 
landing, he dared not for to commit to 
paper. He said Edmund Genings 
had fallen into a most dangerous con- 
sumption, partly by the extraordinary 
pains he took in his studies, and partly 
in his spiritual exercises, insomuch 
that the physicians had almost de- 
spaired of his recovery, and that the 
president had in consequence resolved 
to send him into England, to try change 
of air. That he had left Rheims with 
great regret, and went on his journey, 
as far as Havre de Grace, and, after 
a fortnight’s stay in that place, having 
prayed to God very heartily for the 
recovery of his health, so that he 
might return, and, without further de- 
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lay, continue his studies for the priest- 
hood, he felt himself very much bet- 
ter, almost as well as ever he was in 
his life; upon which he returned to 
his college, and took up again, with 
exceeding great fervor, his former 
manner of life; “and,” my father 
added, “his common expression, as 
often as talk is ministered of England 
and martyrdom there, is this: ‘ Viva- 
mus in spe! Vivamus in spe !’” 

This letter did throw me into an ex- 
ceeding great apprehension that my 
father might fall into the hands of the 
queen’s officers at any time he should 
land, and the first news I should hear 
of him to be that he was cast into prison. 
And as I knew no Catholic priest could 
dwell in England without he didassume 
a feigned name, and mostly so one of his 
station, and at one time well noted as 
a gentleman and a recusant, I now 
never heard of any priest arrested in 
any part of England but I feared it 
should be him. 

Hubert Rookwood was now more 
than ever at Mr. Lacy’s house, and in 
his library, for they did both affection 
the same pursuits, albeit with very dif- 
ferent abilities; and I was used to 
transcribe for them divers passages 
from manuscripts and books, taking 
greater pleasure, so to spend time, than 
to embroider in Kate’s room, the com- 
pass of whose thoughts became each 
day more narrow, and her manner of 
talk more tasteless. Hubert seemed 
not well pleased when I told him my 
father had been ordained abroad. I 
gathered this from a troubled look in 
his eyes, and an increasing paleness, 
which betokened, to my now observant 
eyes, emotions which he gave not vent 
to in words at all, or leastways in any 
that should express strong resentment. 
His silence always frighted me more 
than anger in others. He had ac- 
quired a great influence over me, and, 
albeit I was often ill at ease in his 
company, I ill brooked his absence. 
He was a zealous Catholic, and did 
adduce arguments and proofs in behalf 
of his religion with rare ability. Some 
of his writings which I copied at that 
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time had a cogency and clearness in 
their reasons and style, which in my 
poor judgment betokened a singular 
sharp understanding and ingenuity of 
learning ; but in his conversation, and 
writings also, was lacking the fervency 
of spirit, the warmth of devout aims, 
the indifferency to worldly regards, 
which should belong toa truly Christian 
soul, or else the nobleness and freedom 
of speech which some do possess from 
natural temper. But his attainments 
were far superiorto those of the young 
men I used to see at Mr. Wells’s, and 
such as gave him an extraordinary re- 
putation amongst the persons I was 
wont to associate with, which contribu- 
ted not a little to the value I did set on 
his preference, of whichno proofs were 
wanting, save an open paying of his 
addresses to me, which by reason of 
his young age and mine, and the 
poorness of his prospects, being but 
a younger son of a country gentleman, 
was easy of account. He had a great 
desire for wealth and for all kind of 
greatness, and used to speak of learn- 
ing as a road to it. 

In the spring of that year, my Lord 
Surrey left Cambridge, and came to 
live at Howard House with his lady. 
They were then both in their eight- 
eenth years, and a more comely pair 
could not be seen. The years that 
had passed since she had left London 
had greatly matured her beauty. She 
was taller of stature than the common 
sort, and very fair and graceful. The 
earl was likewise tall, very straight, 
long-visaged, but of a pleasant and 
noble countenance. I could not choose 
but admire her perfect carriage, toward 
her lord, her relatives, and her ser- 
vants ; the good order she established 
in her house ; the care she took of her 
sister’s education, who in two years 
was to be married to Lord William 
Howard ; and her great charity to the 
poor, which she then began to visit 
herself, and to relieve in all sorts of 
ways, and was wont to say the angels 
of that old house where God had been 
served by so many prayers and alms 
must needs assist her in her care for 
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those in trouble. My lord appeared 
exceedingly fond of her then. One 
day when I was visiting her ladyship, 
he asked me if I had read the life of 
that sweet holy Queen Elizabeth of 
Hungary ; and as I said I had not met 
with it, he gifted me with a copy fairly 
printed and well ornamented, which 
Mr. Martin had left behind him when 
he went beyond seas, and said: 

“ Mistress Sherwood, see if in this 
book you find not the likeness of a lady 
which you mislike not any more than 
Ido. Beshrew me, but I fear I may 
find some day strange guests in mine 
house if she do copy the pattern herein 
set down; and so I will e’en send the 
book out of the house, for my lady is 
too good for me already, and I be no 
fitting husband for asaint, which a very 
little more of virtue should make her.” 

And so he laughing, and she pretti- 
ly checking his wanton speech, and 

-such sweet loving looks and play- 
ful words passing between them as 
gladdened my heart to see. 

Some time after, I found one day 
my Lady Surrey looking somewhat 
grave and thoughtful. She greetedme 
with an affectionate kiss, and said, 

“ Ah, sweet Constance, I be glad 
thou art come; for methinks we shall 
soon leave London.” 

“So soon ?” I answered. 

“ Not too soon, dear Constance,” she 
said somewhat sadly. 

I did look wistfully in her sweet 
face. Methought there was trouble 
in it,and doubt if she should further 
speak or not; for she rested her head on 
her hand, and her dark eyes did fix 
themselves wistfully on mine, as if ask- 
ing somewhat of me, but what I knew 
not. “ Constance, ”she said at last, “I 
have no mother, no sister of mine own 
age, no brother, no ghostly father, to 
speak my mindto. Methinksit should 
not be wrong to unbosom my cares to 
thee, who, albeit young, hast a thought- 
ful spirit, and, as I have often observ- 
ed, an aptness to give good counsel. 
And then thou art of that way of think- 
ing wherein I was brought up, and 
though in outward show we now do 
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differ, I am not greatly changed there- 
in, as thou well knowest.” 

“ Alack!” I cried, “too well I do 
know it, dear lady; and, albeit my 
tongue is silent thereon, my heart doth 
grieve to see you comfortless of that 
which is the sole source of true com- 
fort.” 

“°Tis not that troubles me,” she 
answered, a little impatiently. “Thou 
art unreasonable, Constance. My duty 
to my lord shapes my outward be- 
havior; but I have weighty cares, 
nevertheless. Dost thou mind that 
passage in the late duke our father’s 
letter to his son and me?—that we 
should live in a lower degree, and out 
of London and from the court. Me- 
thinks a prophetic spirit did move him 
thus to write. My lord has a great 
heart and a generous temper, and loves 
to spend money in all sorts of ways, 
profitable and unprofitable, as I too 
well observe since we have been in 
London. And the queen sent hima 
store of messages by my Lord Essex, 
and others of his friends, that she was 
surprised not to see him at court; and 
that it was her highness’s pleasure he 
should wait upon her, and she shall 
show him so much favor as he deserves, 
and such like inducements.” 

“ And hath my lord been to court ?” 
I asked. 

“Yea, he hath been,” she answered, 
sighing deeply. “ He hath been forced 
to kiss the hand which signed his fa- 
ther’s death-warrant. O Constance, it 
is this which doth so pain me, that her 
majesty should think he hath in his 
heart no resentment of that mishap. 
She said to my Lady Berkeley some 
days since, when she sued for some fa- 
vor at her hands, ‘ No, no, my Lady 
Berkeley ; you love us not, and never 
will. You cannot forgive us your 
brother’s death.” Why should her 
grace think a son hath less resentment 
of a father’s loss than a sister ?” 

Willing to minister comfort to her 
touching that on which I did, neverthe- 
less, but too much consent to her think- 
ing, I said, “In my lord’s case, he 
must have needs appeared to mislike 
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the queen and her government if he 
stayed away from court, and his duty 
to his sovereign compelleth him to 
render her so much homage as is due 
to her majesty.” 

“ Yea,” cried my lady, “I be of the 
same mind with thee, that ifmy lord do 
live in London he is in a manner 
forced to swim with the tide, and God 
only knoweth into what a flood of troub- 
les he may thus be led. But I have 
prevailed on him to go to Kenninghall, 
and there to enjoy that retired life his 
father passionately wished him to be 
contented with. So I do look, if it 
please God, to happy days when we 
leave this great city, where so many and 
grcat dangers beset us.” 

“Have you been to court likewise, 
dear lady ?” Iasked ; and she answered, 

“No; her majesty doth deny me 
that privilege which the wife of a no- 
bleman should enjoy without so much 
as the asking for it. My Lord Arun- 


deland my Lord Sussex are mad there- 
on, and swear ’tis the gipsy’s doing 


g, as 
they do always title Lord Leicester, 
and a sign of his hatred to my lord. 
But I be not of their mind; for me- 
thinks he doth but aid my lord to win 
the queen’s favor by the slights which 
are put on his wife, which, if he doth 
take patiently, must needs secure for 
him such favor as my Lord Leicester 
should wish, if report speaks truly, 
none should enjoy but himself.” 

“But surely,” I cried, “my lord’s 
spirit is too noble to stomach so mean 
a treatment of his lady?” 

A burning blush spread over the 
countess’s face, and she answered, 

“Q Constance, nobility of soul is 
shaped into action by divers motives 
and influences. And, I pray thee, 
since his father’s death and the loss of 
his first tutor, who hath my lord had 
to fashion the aims of his eager spirit 
to a worthy ambition, and teach him 
virtuous contentment with a meaner 
rank and lower fortunes than his birth 
do entitle him to? He chafes to be 
degraded, and would fain rise to the 
heights his ancestors occupied; and, 
alas! the ladder which those who beset 
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him—for that the? would climb after 
him—do ever set before his eyes is 
the queen’s majesty’s favor. *Tis the 
breath of their nostrils, the perpetual 
theme of their discourse. Mine ears 
sometimes ache with the sound oftheir 
oft-repeated words.” 

Then she broke off her speech for 
an instant, but soon asked me if to 
consult fortune-tellers was not a sin. 

“Yea,” I answered, “the Church 
doth hold it to be unlawful.” 

“Ah!” she replied, “I would to 
God my lord had never resorted to a 
person of that sort, which hath filled 
his mind with an apprehension which 
will work us great evil, if Ido mistake 
not.” 

“ Alas!” I said, “ hath my lord been 
so deluded ?” 

“ Thou hast heard, I ween,” my lady 
continued, “of one Dr. Dee, whom 
the queen doth greatly favor, and oft- 
en charge him to cast her horoscope. 
Some time ago my lord was riding 
with her majesty and the most part of 
her court near unto this learned gen- 
tleman’s house at Mortlake, which her 
highness, taking notice of, she must 
needs propose to visit him with all 
her retinue, in order, she said, to ex- 
amine his library and hold conference 
with him. But learning that his wife 
had been buried only four hours, her 
majesty would not enter, but desired 
my Lord Leicester to take her down 
from her horse at the church-wall at 
Mortlake and to fetch the doctor unto 
her, who did bring out for her grace’s 
inspection his magic-glass, of which 
she and all those with her did see 
some of the properties. Severalof the 
noblemen thereunto present were great- 
ly contented and delighted with this 
cunning witchery, and did agree to 
visit again, in a private manner, this 
learned man, for to have their nativi- 
ties caleulated; and my lord, I grieve 
to say, went with them. And this 
cheat or wizard, for methinks one or 
other of those names must needs be- 
long to him, predicted to my lord that 
he should be in great danger to be 
overthrown by a woman. And, I 
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ween, good Constance, there was a 
craft in this most deep and deceptive, 
for doth it not tend, whichever way it 
be understood, to draw and urge on- 
ward my lord to a careful seeking to 
avoid this danger by a diligent serving 
and waiting on her majesty, if she be 
the woman like to undo him, or else to 
move him to the thought that his mar- 
riage—as I doubt not many endeavor 
to insinuate into his mind—should be 
an obstacle to her favor such as must 
needs mar his fortunes? Not that my 
lord hath breathed so much as one such 
painful word in my hearing, or abated 
in his kind behavior; but there are 
others who be not slow to hint somuch 
to myself; and, I pray you, shall they 
not then deal with him in the same 
manner, albeit he is too noble and 
gentle to let me hearofit? But since 


that day he is often thoughtful when 
we are alone, and his mind ever run- 
ning on means to propitiate her majes- 
ty, and doth send her many presents, 
the value of which should rather mark 
them as gifts from one royal person to 


another than from a subject to his 
prince. O Constance, I would Ken- 
ninghall were a thousand miles from 
London, and a wild sea to run between 
it and the court, such as could with 
difficulty be crossed ; but ’tis vain wish- 
ing ; and I thank God my lord should 
be willing to remove there, and so we 
shall be in quiet.” 

“ God send it!” Ianswered; “ and 
that you, my sweet lady, may find 
there all manner of contentment.” 
Then I asked her ladyship if she had 
tilings of my Lady I’Estrange. 

“Yea,” she answered; “excellent 
good tidings, for that she was a con- 
tented wife to a loving husband. Sir 
Hammond,” she said, “hath a most 
imperious temper, and, as I hear, doth 
not brook the least contradiction ; so 
that a woman less mild and affection- 
ate than Milicent should not, I ween, 
live at peace with him. But her 
sweet temper doth move her to such 
strict condescension to his humors, that 
ske doth style herself most fortunate 
in marriage and a singular happy 
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wife. Dost mind Master Chaucer’s 
tale of the patient Grizzel, which Phil 
read to me some years back, soon af- 
ter our first marriage, for to give me a 
lesson on wifely duty, and which I did 
then write to thee the story of ?” 

“ Yea, well,” I cried; “and that I 
was so angered at her patience, which 
methought was foolish, yea, wicked in 
its excess, that it did throw me into a 
passion.” 

My lady laughed and said, indeed 
she thought so too; but Milicent, in 
her behavior and the style of her let- 
ters, did mind her so much of that 
singular obedient wife, that she did 
sometimes call her Grizzel to her face. 
“She is now gone to reside with her 
husband,” she said, “at a seat of his 
not very far from Lynn. ’Tis a poor 
and wild district; and the people, I 
hear, do resort to her in great numbers 
for assistance in the way of medicine 
and surgery, and for much help of va- 
rious sorts. She is greatly contented 
that her husband doth in nowise im- 
pede her in these charitable duties, but 
rather the contrary. She is a crea- 
ture of such natural good impulses 
and compassionate spirit that must 
needs show kindness to all who do 
come in her way.” 

Then my lady questioned me touch- 
ing Muriel and Mistress Ward, and 
Kate and Polly, who were now both 
married; and I told her Kate hada 
fair son and Polly a little daughter, 
like to prove as sharp as her mother 
if her infant vivacity did not belie her. 
As to Muriel and her guide and friend, 
I told her ladyship that few were like 
to have speech with them, save such 
as were in so destitute a condition 
that nothing could exceed it. Now 
that my two elder cousins had left 
home, mine uncle’s house was become 
a sort of refuge for the poor, and an 
hospital for distressed Catholics. 

“ And thou, Constance,” my lady 
said, “dost thou not think on mar- 
riage ?” 

I smiled and answered I did some- 
times ; but had not yet met with any 
one altogether conformable to my liking. 
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“Not Mr. Hubert Rookwood ?” 
she said smiling; “I have been told 
he haunts Mrs. Lacy’s house, and 
would fain be admitted as Mistress 
Sherwood’s suitor.” 

“JT will not deny,” [answered, “but 
that he doth testify a vast regard for 
me, or that he is a gentleman of such 
great parts and exceedingly winning 
speech that a gentlewoman should be 
flattered to be addressed by him; but, 
dear lady,” I continued, opening my 
heart to her, “albeit I relish greatly 
his society, mine heart doth not alto- 
gether incline to his suit; and Mr. 
Congleton hath lately warned me to 
be less free in allowing of his atten- 
tions than hath hitherto been my wont; 
for, he said, his means be so scanty, 
that it behoveth him not to think of 
marriage until his fortunes do im- 
prove; and that his father would not 
be competent to make such settlements 
as should be needful in such a case, 
or without which he should suffer us 
to marry. As Hubert had never 
opened to me himself thereon in so 
pointed a fashion as to demand an an- 
swer from me, I was somewhat sur- 
prised at mine uncle’s speech; but I 
found he had often ministered talk of 
his passion for me—for so he termed 
it—to Kate and her husband.” 

“ And did it work in thee,sweet one, 
no regrets,” my lady asked, “that the 
course of this poor gentleman’s true 
love should be marred by his lack of 
wealth ?” 

“Tn truth no, dear lady,” I replied ; 
“except that I did notice, with so 
much of pain as a good heart must 
needs feel in the sufferings of another, 
that he was both sad and wroth at 
the change in my manner. And in- 
deed I had always seen—and me- 
thinks this was the reason that my 
heart inclined not warmly toward his 
suit—that his affection was of that 
sort that doth readily breed anger ; 
and that if. he had occasion to mis- 
doubt a return from me of such-like 
regard as he professed, his looks of 
love sometimes changed into a scowl, 
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or something nearly resembling one. 
Yet I had a kindness toward him, 
yea, more than a kindness, an attach- 
ment, which methinks should have led 
me to correspond to his affection so far 
as to be willing to marry him, if mine 
uncle had not forbade me to think on 
it; but since he hath laid his com- 
mands upon me on that point, me- 
thinks I have experienced a freedom 
of soul and a greater peace than I 
had known for some time past.” 

“°Tis well then as it is,” my lady 
said ; and after some further discourse 
we parted that day. 

It had been with me even as I had 
said to her. My mind had been more 
at ease since the contending would and 
would not, the desire to please Hu- 
bert and the fear to be false in so do- 
ing, had been stayed,—and mostly 
since he had urged me to entertain 
him as a friend, albeit defended to re- 
ceive him as a lover. And that peace 
lasted until a day—ay, a day which 
began like other days with no percep- 
tible presentiment of joy or sorrow, 
the sun shining as brightly, and no 
more, at its rise than on any other 
morning in June; and the thunder- 
clouds toward noon overshadowing its 
glory not more darkly than a storm is 
wont to do the clear sky it doth in- 
vade ; nor yet evening smiling again 
more brightly and peacefully than is 
usually seen when nature’s commotion 
is hushed, and the brilliant orb of day 
doth sink to rest in a bed of purple 
glory ; and yet that day did herald 
the greatest joys, presage the greatest 
anguish, mark the most mighty begin- 
nings of most varied endings that can 
be thought of in the life of a creature 
not altogether untried by sorrow, but 
on the brink of deeper waters than she 
had yet sounded, on the verge of such 
passages as to have looked forward to 
had caused her to tremble with a two- 
fold resentment of hope and of fear, 
and to look back to doth constrain her 
to lay down her pen awhile for 
to crave strength to recount the 
same. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Terrene Phosphorescence. 


From Chambers’s Jonrnal. 


TERRENE PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


Ir has been suggested that light, 
heat, magnetism, and electricity are 
only the effects of motion among the 
molecules of matter. Our earth is but 
an aggregation of atoms, and every 
substance upon which we lay our hands 
is in like manner formed of infinitesi- 
mal particles, so small as to baffle mi- 
eroscropic investigation. When we 
consider that animalecula have been 
discovered so minute that it would take 
a million of them to form a grain of 
sand, it is evident that motion as mo- 
tion among the ultimate particles of 
matter is beyond man’s powers of 
observation. Physical investigations 
have led us to believe that these atoms 
have an action or circulation of their 
own, and as this action of necessity es- 
capes our eye, it is not irrational, 
when looking for some evidence of 
this disturbance, to attribute to it phy- 
sical forces for which we cannot satis- 
factorily account, yet which appertain 
to the earth. Thus has arisen the 
hypothesis above stated ; and intimate- 
ly connected with those forces (heat, 
electricity, etc.) is phosphorescence, a 
power on which the examinations of 
twenty years have thrown little light, 
and which still remains of doubtful 
origin. 

The power in minerals, punts, and 
animals of producing light is appar- 
ently a consequence of these objects 
being under the direct influence, per- 
manently, or for a time, of heat, light, 
or electricity, as some substances be- 
come phosphorescent after insolation, 
or exposure to the sun’s rays ; others, 
from heat ; others, by having an elec- 
tric current passed through them ; and 
lastly, some give forth a phosphoric 
light of their own, without any apprecia- 
ble warmth. Whatever may be the cause 
of this property, it is found to pervade 
all parts of creation: the atmos- 
phere, the common stones by the way- 


side, the flowers in cottage gardens, 
and the humble insects or worms 
crawling at our feet, can shed around a 
faint glimmer of light. The earth it- 
self is occasionally, if not always, self- 
luminous, as are other of the heay- 
enly bodies. Venus, Jupiter, the 
moon, and comets, are conjectured to 
have a certain portion of phosphoric 
light, which is independent of and un- 
borrowed from the sun. The lumin- 
osity of the earth is made evident to 
us on starless, moonless nights. We 
may not have thought of it, but still it 
is certain that light surrounds us from 
some source or other in varying quan- 
tities, on such nights as are above de- 
scribed ; for our movements are very 
different, even when walking in the 
open air on the darkest nights, from 
what they would be in a cave, or when 
groping in a room with closed shutters. 
This phase of phosphorescence, and 
also that of faint flickering clouds 
against the horizon, is distinct from 
meteorological phosphorescence, which 
branch of the subject includes lumin- 
ous rain, fog, dust, ignis-fatuus, north- 
ern and southern lights. A shower 
of dust which fell during an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 1794, had a faint 
luminosity in the dark, distinetly visi- 
ble on the sails of vessels on which it 
had fallen. Many instances are re- 
corded of rain producing sparks as it 
touched the ground, and Arago col- 
lected the authentic accounts of this 
phenomenon. In June, 1731, an ec- 
clesiastic near Constance described the 
rain during a thunder-storm as falling 
like drops of red-hot liquid metal ; and 
it is observable that most of these 
sparkling showers seem to have oc- 
curred during thunder-storms, or when 
the air was highly charged with elec- 
tricity. 

Butcomplete mystery still surrounds 
the cause of luminous fogs and mists, 
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which are of rare occurrence. Of these 
there are a few well founded accounts, 
and the most recent instance of one 
was, we believe, in 1859, continuing 
for a succession of nights. It lasted 
from the 18th to the 26th of Novem- 
ber, and, in the absence of any moon, 
so illumined the heavens as to render 
small objects distinctly visible in the sit- 
tine room of M. Wartenan of Geneva, 
whose description of it will be found in 
the Comptes Rendus of the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, for December, 1859. 
It was not a wet fog, but a sort of dry 
mist, so impenetrable as to render in- 
visible the banks of the river Leman, 
but at the same time diffusing sufli- 
cient phosphoric light to make small 
objects clear as on a moonlight night. 
This was also testified by persons tra- 
velling on foot from Geneva to Anne- 
masse, betwen the hours of 10 and 12 
pam. Another famous instance was 
in 1783, when a dry fog, lasting for a 
month, covered the northern parts of 
Ameriea, and Europe from Sweden 
to Africa. It resembléd moonlight 
through a veil of clouds, and was 
equally diffused on all sides, making 
objects visible at a distance of six 
hundred yards. Being, as it were, 
a deep mass of phosphoric vapor, 
reaching to the summit of the highest 
mountains, no storms of rain or wind 
seemed to affect it; but in Europe it 
was thought to emit an unpleasant sul- 
phurous smell. 

Another feature of meteorological 
phosphorescence is that of luminous 
appearances at sea, quite distinct from 
the luminosity of the ocean itself as 
produced by marine animalcula. Mrs. 
Somerville gives the following interest- 
ing description of one of these phosphoric 
phenomena: “Captain Bonnycastle, 
coming up the Gulf of St. Lawrence on 
the 7th of September, 1826, was roused 
by the mate of the vessel in great 
alarm from un unusual appearance. It 
was a starlight night, when suddenly 
thesky became overcast in the direction 
of the highland of Cornwallis country, 
and an instantaneous and intensely vi- 
vid light, resembling the aurora, shot 
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out of the hitherto gloomy and dark 
sea on the lee-bow, which was so bril- 
liant that it lighted everything distinct- 
ly, even to the mast-head. The 
light spread over the whole sea be- 
tween the two shores, and the waves, 
which before had been tranquil, now 
began to be agitated. Captain Bon- 
nycastle describes the scene as that or 
a blazing sheet of awful and most bril- 
liant light. A longand vivid line of light, 
superior in brightness to the parts of 
the sea not immediately near the 
vessel, showed the base of the high, 
frowning, and dark land abreast; the 
sky became lowering and more in- 
tensely obscure. Long tortuous lines 
of light showed immense numbers of 
very large fish darting about, as if in 
consternation. The _ sprit-sail-yard 
and mizzen-boom were lighted by the 
glare, as if gas-lights had been burn- 
ing directly below them; and until 
just before daybreak, at four o’clock, 
the most minute objects were distinct- 
ly visible. Day broke very slow- 
ly, and the sun rose of a fiery and 
threatening aspect. Rain followed. 
Captain Bonnycastle caused a bucket 
of this fiery water to be drawn up: it 
was one mass of light when stirred by 
the hand, and not in sparks, as usual, 
but in actual coruscations. A portion 
of the water preserved its luminosity 
for seven nights. On the third night, 
scintillations of the sea reappeared ; in 
the evening the sun went down very 
singularly, exhibiting in its descent a 
double sun ; and when only a few de- 
grees high, its spherical figure changed 
into that of a long cylinder, which 
reached the horizon. In the night the 
sea became nearly as luminous as be- 
fore ; but on the fifth night the appear- 
ance entirely ceased. Captain Bonny- 
castle does not think it proceeded from 
animalcula, but imagines it might be 
some compound of phosphorus, sud- 
denly evolved, and disposed over the 
surface of the sea ; perhaps from the 
exuviz or secretions of fish connected 
with the oceanic salts, muriate of 
soda and sulphate of magnesia.” 

Quite distinct from luminous mists 
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is another species of phosphoric phe- 
nomenon in the shape of luminous 
bodies of considerable size and bril- 
liancy. We find Arago saying, in 
1838, “that great luminous meteors, 
similar to lightning in their nature, 
show themselves sometimes at the 
surface of the globe, even when the 
sky does not appear stormy.” An in- 
stance of this is given by a Mr. Ed- 
wards, as having been seen by him 
when crossing Loch Scavig in a boat 
at night. In this instance, a light 
swept rapidly over the face of the wa- 
ter, resembling the light in a cabin 
window, but moving with great rapid- 
ity. It passed near the boat, and 
caused much consternation among the 
boatmen, who viewed it as something 
supernatural; but it was soon out of 
sight, following a curved course. A 
far more startling occurrence was seen 
by the ship Montague when “a few 
minutes before mid-day, and in per- 
fectly serene weather, a large bluish 
globe of fire rolled up to the ship, the 


Montague, and exploded, shattering 


‘one of the masts. This globe of fire 
appeared as large as a millstone.” 
This appearance does not seem to have 
had the swiftness of motion we should 
expect if it had been a species of glo- 
bular lightning, but rather resembled 
a gigantic ignis-fatuus, which some- 
times takes a globular form, and al- 
though generally attributed to the com- 
bustion of phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas, may and does arise from 
certain electrical conditions of the at- 
mosphere. A remarkable tgnis-fatuus 
is described by Dr. Shaw in his travels 
in the Holy Land. He observed it on 
Mount Ephraim, and it followed him 
for more than an hour. “ Sometimes it 
appeared globular, at others it spread 
itself to such a degree as to involve 
the whole company in a pale inoffen- 
sive light; then it contracted itself, and 
suddenly disappeared, but in less than 
a minute would appear again; some- 
times running swiftly along, it would 
expand itself over two or three acres 
of the adjacent mountains.” 

We will not dwell on other instan- 
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ces of ignis-fatuus, a phenomenon 
so common as to be known to all. Bu; 
although this form of gas—phosphu- 
retted hydrogen—has been long known 
as luminous, it is only since 1859 that 
gases in general have been discovered 
to possess phosphoric qualities when 
exposed to the sun’s light. It is a re- 
markable fact, but one which has been 
proved, that, with the exception of 
metals, nearly all terrestrial bodies ap- 
pear luminous when taken into the dark 
after insolation or exposure to the sun. 
They absorb so much light as to give 
it back again when removed from its 
influence, and this property is opposed 
to electricity, for we find that good 
conductors of that fluid are not liable 
to insolated phosphorescence. The first 
discovery of this property was mad 
by Viscenzo Cascariolo, a shoemaker 
of Bologna, who, loving alchemy, and 
seeking gold, found in his ramble a 
heavy stone, from which he hoped and 
longed to produce the precious metal. 
‘ailing in this, he found what till then 
was unknown, that sulphuret of baryta 
would “ absorb the sun’s rays by day, 
to emit them by night.” From him this 
substance has received the name of 
Bologna stone ; and this first disecvery 
has been followed by others, which prove 
that phosphoric light may be produced 
by heat, friction, cleavage, and many 
other forces beside insolation. Some 
diamonds shine in the dark after a few 
minutes’ exposure to the sun; others 
vannot be made phosphorescent by 
heat if uncut, but when polished, or 
submitted to two or three electric dis- 
charges, easily become luminous. So 
slight a heat is required to call forth 
this light-giving property in some sub- 
stances, that rare kinds of clorophane 
shine in a dark room from the mere 
warmth of the hand; and other sub- 
stances are phosphorized by the slight- 
est friction. Thus Dana says: “ Mere- 
ly the rapid motion of a feather across 
some specimens of sulphuret of zinc 
will often elicit light more or less in- 
tense from this metal.” 

Several simple and amusing experi- 
ments may be made to show the phos- 
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phorescence of minerals. The power 
of cleavage to produce light is seen 
when sugar is broken in a mortar. If 
a sufficient quantity is ground rapidly 
in the dark, the whole will appear a 
mass of fire. If phosphuretted hydro- 
gen is evolved by throwing phosphuret 
of calcium into water, each bubble 
as it rises will fire spontaneously on 
combining with the air. But the 
most elegant production of light is 
the result of an experiment by Profes- 
sor Pontus in 1833: “ He showed that 
a vivid spark is produced when water 
is made to freeze rapidly. A small 
glass, terminating in a short tube, is 
filled with water ; the whole is covered 
with a sponge or cotton-wool imbibed 
with ether, and placed in an air pump. 
As soon as the experimenter begins to 
produce a vacuum, the ether evapor- 
ates, and the sponge or cotton-wool 
descends, the temperature of the water 
rises rapidly. But some instants be- 
fore congelation takes place, a brilliant 
spark, pertectly visible in the day- 
time, is suddenly shot out of the lit- 
tle tube that terminates the glass 
globe.” 

sefore passing on to the considera- 
tion of animal phosphorescence, let us 
glance at the luminosity of plants. 
This is found in many phanerogams 
and cryptogams. In the latter, it is 
well known, from being found fre- 
quently in mines, where the fungus 
mycelium is seen spreading its web-like 
growth, and diffusing a tranquil light, 
sufficiently strong to read by, as some 
have affirmed. The most beautiful 
instance of this is found in the mines 
in Hesse, where the galleries for sup- 
plying air are illumined with this soft 
phosphoric light. No example of 
phosphorescence among sea-weed has 
been known, but the delicate little 
moss Schistostega osmundacea is lumi- 
nous. Among phanerogams, or ordin- 
ary plants, are many examples of 
phosphorescence. Several kinds of 
garden _nasturtiums, _—sun-flowers, 
French and African marigolds, yellow 
lilies, and poppies, have been seen to 
emit either sparks or a steady light. By 
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some it is thought that it is produced 
when the pollen flies off and is scat- 
tered over the petals, but it is invaria- 
bly noticed on warm tranquil even- 
ings, when there is electricity in the 
atmosphere. It is observed that near- 
ly all the flowers proved to be phos- 
phoric are of a yellow color, but the 
cause of this has not been ascertained. 
The leaves of an American plant 
(nothera macrocapa) have been 
seen, during a severe storm of thun- 
der and lightning, to emit brilliant 
flashes of light, and this is, we believe, 
the only plant as yet discovered with 
phosphoric foliage. M. Martins of 
Montpellier has noticed that the juice 
of the Kuphorbia phosphorea, when 
rubbed on paper, appears luminous in 
the dark, or when heated. But the 
most remarkable instance is that of the 
common potato emitting a brilliant 
light: Mr. Phipson states that a sol- 
dier of Strasburg thought that the 
barracks were, on one occasion, on 
fire, from the light which was found 
to proceed from a cellar full of pota- 
toes. It is a question whether they 
were in a state of decomposition, and 
if so, it differs slightly from the lumin- 
osity of decaying wood, which is usu- 
ally caused by the presence of phos- 
phorie fungi. 

To attempt to enumerate the ani- 
mals of inferior organism which are 
phosphoric would be impossible, as al- 
most every known zoophyte is pos- 
sessed of this light-giving quality ; and 
perhaps no branch of the subject has 
receivedso much attention as that which 
concerns animals, from the fact of the 
phosphorescence of dead animal mat- 
ter and insects being phenomena of 
daily occurrence. On the former, 
very early observations were made. In 
1592, Fabricius d’Acquapendente re- 
lates the astonishment of three Roman 
youths who found the remains of their 
Easter lamb shining like candles in 
the dark. Nearly a century later, 
Robert Boyle described the phospho- 
rescence of a neck of veal “as a very 
splendid show,” and in a paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions tried to ac- 
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count for it. It is found that flesh 
will continue luminous about four 
days. 

Among the insect-world there are 
numerous light-giving members. The 
common glowworm needs no descrip- 
tion, and the lantern flies of the tropics 
are almost as well known. ‘Tropical 
regions abound with these fire-flies, 
seventy kinds of which are found in 
South America and the southern states 
of the northern continent. Some of 
them emit the light from the abdomen, 
others from the head. The famous 
Fulgora lanternaria, or l\antern-fly of 
Linneus, produces the light from the 
long transparent horn or proboscis 
curving upward from the head. The 
light of one of these is sufficiently 
bright to read a newspaper by, and 
two or three of them in a bottle is the 
common form of lamp. The natives 
also light their way on a dark night by 
tying one or two at the end of a stick. 
The Noctua psi, a little gray night- 
‘flying moth, is luminous, as also are 


some kinds of caterpillars; and the 
cricket and “daddy long-legs” have the 
same property attributed to them by 


some naturalists. The reader cannot 
fail to have noticed that there is no in- 
stance recorded of any larger animal 
producing phosphoric light. Invisible 
animalcula and insects are numerous, 
and of late years the common earth- 
worm, or Lambricus, has been proved 
beyond doubt to have a phosphoric 
power ; but beyond this, and the crawl- 
ing centipede (Scolopendra), there is 
no animal with light-giving power. 
The gleaming light seen in the eyes of 
cats, dogs, and wild animals has been 
called phosphoric ; but this is doubtful, 
and more nearly resembles some phase 
of reflected light. Humboldt, and 
later the natural historian, Reuger, 
speak of a monkey, Nyctipithecus tri- 
virgatus, as having eyes so brilliant 
as to illumine objects some inches 
off. 

But this is the only case of at all 
probable phosphoric light. Perhaps, 
in this very instance, it arose from 
some peculiar physical condition of the 
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animal; in the same way as the scin. 
tillation in the eyes of one or two hu- 
man beings was found connected with 
extreme delicacy of constitution. The 
phenomenon of brilliant colors being 
perceived on a person pressing his 
eye, or on the injury of the optic 
nerve, is called by Mr. Phipson 
subjective phosphorescence, but this 
is only an undeveloped hypothesis. 
Old dames and superstitious north- 
erners speak of Elf-candles as preced- 
ing death; and of the fact of human 
bodies during life exhibiting phospho- 
ric light there is no doubt, but it also 
depends on the state of the body, and 
does not signify the sure approach of 
death. A lady in Italy is described by 
Bartholin as producing phosphoric 
radiation when her body was gently 
rubbed with dry linen, and more than 
one instance of pale light surrounding 
sick persons is recorded on good au- 
thority. This portion of the science of 
phosphorescence is involved in the 
same mystery as the previously de- 
scribed branches; theories are suggest- 
ed; but no real satisfactory explana- 
tion is found for the different kinds of 
luminosity. We will close this article 
with an account given by Dr. Kane of 
an extraordinary case of phosphores- 
cence on the human body which occur- 
red in the polar regions. It was on 
the night of January 2, 1854, that the 
party sought shelter from an icy death- 
dealing wind in an Esquimaux hut. 
Exhaustion, added to the intense cold, 
induced sleep, but as the doctor was 
composing himself for the night, he was 
aroused by an exclamation that the fire 
was out. To try and relight it was 
the instant endeavor of Dr. Kane and 
his man. The latter failing, the doc- 
tor, in despair, sought to do so himself. 
“It was so intensely dark,” says he, 
“that Ihad to grope for it (the pistol 
with which they strove to produce a 
spark), and in doing so touched his 
hand, At that instant, the pistol be- 
came distinctly visible. A pale bluish 
light, slightly tremulous, but not brok- 
en, covered the metallic parts of it— 
the barrel, lock, and trigger. The 
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stock, too, was clearly discernible, as 
if by the reflected light, and to the 
amazement of both of us, the thumb 
and two fingers with which Petersen 
was holding it, the creases, wrinkles, 
and circuit of the nails clearly defined 
upon the skin. The phosphorescence 
was not unlike the ineffectual fire of the 


glowworm. As I took the pistol, my 
hand became illuminated also, and so 
did the powder-rubbed paper when I 
raised it against the muzzle. The pa- 
per did not ignite at the first trial ; but 
the light from it continuing, I was 
able to charge the pistol without diffi- 
culty.” 


From The Month, 


CIVILIZATION IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Tue name of Ozanam was already 
celebrated in the world of letters, and 
he had published some portions of his 
historical course, when he died, in the 
midst of his unfinished labors. His 
early death is a fresh proof of the 
truth of the old adage, Ars longa, vita 
brevis, and the interest of his short 
autobiography is intense. He tells us 
of himself: “ In the midst of an age of 
scepticism God gave me the blessing 
of having a Christian father and a re- 
ligious mother; and he gave me for 
my first instructress a sister full of in- 
telligence, and devout, like the angels 
whom she has gone to join. But, in 
the course of time, the rumors of an 
infidel world reached even to me, and 
I knew all the horror of those doubts 
which weigh down the heart during 
the day, and which return at night 
upon the pillow moistened with tears. 
The uncertainty of my eternal des- 
tiny left me no repose. I clung with 
despair to the sacred dogmas, and I 
thought I felt them give way in my 
grasp. It was then that I was saved 
by the teaching of a priest well versed 
in philosophy. He arranged and 


cleared up my ideas. I believed from 
that time with a firm faith, and, pene- 
trated with the sense of so rare a biess- 
ing, I vowed to God that I would de- 
vote my life to the service of that truth 
which had given me peace. Twenty 
years have passed away since that 


time. Providence has done every- 
thing to snatch me from business and 
to fix me in intellectual labors. The 
combination of circumstances has led 
me to study chiefly religion, law, and 
letters. I have visited the places 
which could afford me information. 
The historian Gibbon, as he wandered 
on the capitol, beheld issuing from the 
gates of the basilica of Ara Coli a 
long procession of Franciscans, who 
marked with their sandals the pave- 
ment trodden by so many triumphs. 
It was then that, inspired by indigna- 
tion, he formed the design of avenging 
antiquity thus outraged by Christian 
barbarism, and he conceived the plan 
of a History of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. I too have seen the monks 
of Ara Ceeli tread the ancient pave- 
ment of Jupiter Capitolinus, and I re- 
joiced at it, as the victory of love over 
strength; and I resolved to write the 
history of progress in those ages 
where philosophy finds only deca- 
dence; the history of civilization in 
barbarous times, the history of thought 
escaping the shipwreck of letters, forti 
tegente brachio.”, (Pref., pp. 2, 5.) 
The professor relates himself, with 
all the vigor of his intellect, the great 
and glorious plan of history which 
was the object of his life, in a letter 
dated Jan. 25, 1848: “ This will be 
the literary history of barbarous times, 
the history of letters, and consequently 
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of civilization, from the Latin deca- 
dence, and the first beginning of 
Christian genius, to the end of the 
thirteenth century. I shall make it 
the subject of my lectures during ten 
years, if it is necessary, and if God 
prolongs my life. The subject would 
be admirable, for it would consist in 
making known this long and laborious 
education which the Church bestowed 
on modern nations.” He then marks 
the salient points of his picture—the 
intellectual state of the world at the 
commencement of Christianity—the 
monde barbare and its irruption into 
civilized society, and met by the labors 
of Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Ven. 
Bede, and St. Boniface, who carried 
the torch of learning from one coun- 
try to another, and handed it down to 
Charlemagne. Then follow the cru- 
sades, and then the three glorious cen- 
turies of the middle ages, when St. 
Anselm, St. Bernard, Peter Lombard, 
Albert the Great, St. Thomas, and St. 
Bonaventure achieved for the world 
of intellect all that the Church and 
state acquired from Gregory VII. 
Alexander III., Innocent III. and IV., 
Frederic II., St. Louis, and Alfonso X. 
He gives a résumé of the events which 
influenced modern history, and ends 
by saying, “ My labors would be com- 
pleted by la Divina Commedia, the 
greatest monument of a period, of 
which it may be called an abridgment, 
and of which it is the glory.” “This 
is proposed to himself by a man who 
was near dying, a year and a half ago, 
and who is not yet wholly recovered. 
But I depend entirely on the goodness 
of Crod, in case he is pleased to restore 
my health and preserve to me the love 
for these noble studies with which he 
has inspired me.” (Pref., pp. 3-6.) 
Such was the object and occupation 
of his life from the age of eighteen, 
when he was an obscure student, to 
the time when he pronounced, as pro- 
fessor, the lectures which contained 
the labors of twenty years. Happily 
for himself, he had learnt early the 
result of labor. When he was twenty 
years of age, he wrote, “ We exist on 
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earth only to accomplish the will of 
God. This will is fulfilled day by 
day; and he who dies, leaving his 
task unfinished, is, in the sight of the 
divine maker, as far advanced as he 
who has had time to bring his to com- 
pletion.” 

It was at Pisa, April 23, 1853, that 
M. Ozanam wrote a prayer so solemn, 
as well as so touching, that his friend, 
Father Ampére, seems to hesitate 
whether it ought to be laid before the 
public. His hesitation was conquered 
by the desire of making what is so ex- 
cellent known, and he publishes the 
soliloquy of the dying man: 

“T have said, ‘In the midst of my 
days I shall go down to the gates of 
death, ete. (Canticle Ezek.) 

“ This day is completed my fortieth 
year: more than half the ordinary 
span of life. Iam, however, danger- 
ously ill. Must I, then, quit all these 
possessions which thou thyself hast 
given me, O my God? Wilt thou 
not, O Lord, accept a part of the sac- 
rifice ? Which of my ill-regulated af- 
fections shall I offer up to thee? 
Wilt not thou accept the holocaust of 
my literary self-love, my academical 
ambition, my prospects for study, in 
which, perhaps, there is mingled more 
pride than zeal for truth? If I sold 
the half of my books and gave the 
price of them to the poor, and if I re- 
stricted myself to fulfilling the du- 
ties of my office, and consecrated the 
rest of my life to visiting the poor and 
instructing apprentices and soldiers, O 
Lord, would this be a sufficient satis- 
faction, and wouldst thou leave me the 
happiness of living to old age with my 
wife, and completing the education of 
my child? Perhaps, O my God, this 
is not thy will. Thou wilt not accept 
these selfish offerings. Thou rejectest 
my holocaust and my sacrifices. It is 
myself whom thou requirest. It is 
written in the commencement of the 
book that I must do thy will, and I 
have said, O Lord, I come.” 

It is with a solemn interest that we 
turn to the fragments of that work to 
which Ozanam devoted his life and 
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energies, and we find it to be the his- 
tory of modern Europe. He himself 
lays down the three elements of histo- 
ry. “First, chronology, which pre- 
serves the general succession of 
events ; then legend, which gives them 
life and color; and then philosophy, 
which fills them, as it were, with soul 
and intelligence.” 

In the childhood of the world, when 
the desire of knowledge was fresh and 
strong, all pagan histories began with 
the siege of Troy, and all Chris- 
tian histories from Adam and Eve. 
Authors gained fame by chronicles of 
all past events, because it satisfied the 
natural curiosity of man to know the 
antecedents of his country or race. 
As time went on, history became the 
expression of popular feelings; and 
what took place generally may be in- 
ferred from what we know of our own 
country. The British monk, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, wrote of. Arthur, the 
champion of the faith and the model of 
chivalry; and the Venerable Bede 
wrote of the saints among his own Sax- 
on countrymen ; then came, with the 
evils of the reformation, a reverence 
for what was ancient, and Stow wrote 
of Catholic England with a fidelity 
which ranked him among the benefac- 
tors of his country. But then also 
egotism began. Each must think for 
himself, and appropriate the results of 
former labors; each must analyze, or 
generalize, or criticise ; and perhaps it 
is true that the original writer is he who 
gives to the world his own view of 
things, and not the things themselves. 
If he is unselfish and loves truth for 
itself, he is a poet; if he subjects truth 
to his own views, he writes of history, 
but he does not write history; facts 
become subservient to theories, and he 
mentions only a few, as necessary il- 
lustrations of his own system. The 
reader yawns over the succession of 
kings and events, and chooses for his 
guide the infidel Hume, the philan- 
thropic Mackintosh, or the Hanover- 
ian Macaulay. The fashion of the 
present day is the idolization of nature. 
This has made art pre-Raphaelite, and 
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poetry enphuistic. History, too, is 
perhaps becoming a laborious restora- 
tion of the past. With a taste for de- 
tail which is truly Gothic, the popular 
historian must reproduce his charac- 
ters with their own features, costume, 
and entourage, aml the long forgotten 
personages, as if restored to life by the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott, must walk 
about the stage in medieval garb. 
History has gone through nearly the 
same phases on the continent until the 
period of the reformation. Then in 
Catholic countries—as France, Spain, 
and Italy—arose a more reasoning 
but a grave and instructive school of 
history, which preserved past events 
as a deposit of the ages of faith ; and 
latterly, since excitement is become 
necessary to all, and the speculations 
of German literature have taught al- 
most all to think, the French and Ger- 
man historians have adopted the phi- 
losophy of history. The German 
school takes a naked problem and 
proves it by a series of abstractions. 
We read Schlegel and Guizot, and we 
find, instead of facts or dates or per- 
sons, a sort of allegorical personifica- 
tion of civilization, liberty, progress, 
ete. This is rather declamation than 
narration, and those among the learn- 
ed who value antiquity have found the 
art of realizing not the externals but 
the spirit of the past. Thus when 
Ozanam, as the professor of foreign 
literature at Paris, writes of the mid- 
dle ages, the persons whom he names 
are, for the moment, living, not petri- 
fied, as in the stereoscope, but thinking, 
speaking, and acting, as if the writer 
could open a bright glimpse into the 
eternal world, where St. Denys, St. 
Bernard, St. Bonaventure, and St. 
Thomas still contemplate the author 
and giver of all they knew. And when 
he speaks of the succession of events, 
it seems as if we passed from the 
midst of a crowded procession, jostling 
along the dusty highway, to an emi- 
nence frem which we see the points of 
its departure and arrival, the distin- 
guished persons, the great objects, and 
the direction of the march, and that we 
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not only see but understand and sym- 
pathize with the spirit of the undertak- 
ing. The thought is from above, but 
it becomes our own. For he not only 
classifies and generalizes, but he chris- 
tianizes his glimpses into history. His 
pictures are indeed only illustrative of 
his principles; but when he intro- 
duces a person or a fact, he speaks of 
them with such intimacy of knowledge 
that it creates a keen curiosity as well 
as a consciousness of ignorance in the 
reader. But the reader of Ozanam 
must be already a historian before he 
can appreciate the benefit of having 
his knowledge classified and animated 
by a living principle, as well as vivi- 
fied and rendered distinct, as the ob- 
jects in a dull landscape by a beam of 
sunshine. 

The mission of Ozanam seems to 
be the destruction of those errors as to 
the value of the knowledge possessed 
in the middle ages, which have ex- 
isted since the renaissance. 

It was natural that when the cala- 
mities of Europe were so far past as 
to permit the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties, men should be elated 
by their new powers, and undervalue 
the painful labors of men interrupted 
by violence and crime. Maitland, by 
the evidence of his own reading, saw 
the injustice of this, and said wittily, 
that “by the dark ages were meant 
the ages about which we are in the 
dark.” But he could sce only the 
outward face of medieval knowledge, 
and missed its vivifying spirit—the 
faith of the Church. Ozanam had the 
gift of faith, and traces with a firm 
hand the progress of human intellect, 
often concealed and limited, but always 
advancing, and often breaking out in 
pewer and glory when some sainted 
pope or doctor of the Church explained 
the principles of religion and philoso- 
phy. 

But it would be presumptuous to 
anticipate Ozanam himself, whose own 
words as well as his very life itself 
have given a résumé of his great ob- 
ject. Itis at the conclusion of a lecture 
that he thus addresses the students : 
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“Tt is not my intention to follow 
out into its minor details the literary 
history of the fifth century. I only 
seek in it that light which will clear np 
the obscurity of the following ages. 
Travellers tell us of rivers which flow 
underneath rocks, and which reappear 
at a distance from the place where they 
were lost to the view. I trace up the 
stream of these traditions above the 
point where it seems to be lost, and I 
shall endeavor to descend with the 
stream into the abyss, in order to as- 
sure myself that I really behold the 
same waters at their outlet. Histo- 
rians have opened a chasm between 
antiquity and barbarism. I have at- 
tempted to replace the connections 
which Providence has never suffered 
to fail in time any more than in space, 
ete. I should not brave the difficulties 
of such a study, gentlemen, if I were 
not supported, nay, urged onwards, by 
you. I call to witness these walls, that 
if ever, at rare intervals, I have been 
visited by inspiration, it was within 
their circuit; whether they have given 
back some of the glorious echoes with 
which they have formerly rung, or 
whether I have felt myself carried 
away by your ardent sympathies. Per- 
haps my design is rash; but you must 
share the responsibility. You will 
make up the deficiency of my strength. 
I shall grow old and gray-haired in the 
labor, it God permits; but the cold- 
ness of age shall not gain upon me so 
far as that I shall not be able to return, 
as this day, in order to renew the young 
vigor of my heart in the warmth of 
your youthful days.” 

It is in his lecture on pagan empires 
that Ozanam lays down the principle 
on which his views of medieval his- 
tory are based: “ Each epoch has a 
ruin and a conquest—a decadence and 
a renaissance.” The greatest epoch 
of the world’s history is that when all 
that was given to man at his creation 
was exchanged for a better nature at 
his redemption. This truth of destruc- 
tion and regeneration is repeated over 
and over again through all created 
things—the seed must die before the 
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new grain can live. As each indivi- 
dual must be changed from the excel- 
lence of what he is still by nature 
to a heavenly model, so nations must 
be changed, and institutions perish and 
revive,and the great republic of letters, 
founded before the flood and perfected 
in Greece and Rome, must die and be 
regenerated in the Christian Church. 
The first decadence is that of pagan 
Rome. 

It is impossible to represent by quo- 
tations the grand but terrible picture 
which Ozanam draws of paganism, in 
its glory, its worldly splendor, and its 
spiritual darkness. He does full jus- 
tice to the excellence of every art and 
science which the heathens attained ; 
but he stows that while the court 
of Augustus was the model of refine- 
ment and civilization, the altars were 
smoking with incense to devils, who 
were the personifications of every vice, 
and the rites of the temples were in- 
cantations and abominations. An au- 
dience of Christian students could not 
bear the too revolting details. 

Hlis object was the same as that 
of the great author of “ Callista”—to 
destroy the prestige which still invests 
all that is classical. Rome was in 
truth a majestic empire, and even St. 
Jerome trembled at its fall: “ Lule est 
captive la cité qui mit en captivité le 
monde.” 

St. Augustin was not a Roman, 
and was less overpowered by the ter- 
ror of its fall. In the midst of the 
outcries which accused Christianity as 
the cause of the ruin which involved 
the world by the evident vengeance of 
heaven, the saint wrote his “ City of 
God,” and developed from the creation 
of the world to the times in which he 
lived the great Christian law of pro- 
gress. A new empire—that of con- 
science—was to rule all nations. In 
this new empire strength and courage 
were of no avail, and women were as 
powerful as men in converting the 
world. Clotilde converted the heathen 
Franks, and Theodolind the Arian 
Lombards. The holy bishop St. Pat- 
rick converted in his lifetime the whole 
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Irish nation; and the ho.y monk St. 
Benedict founded in the desert of Cas- 
sino the monastic armies of the Church; 
while St. Gregory, from his bed of 
sickness, headed the battle of civiliza- 
tion against barbarism. The victory 
was complete, and every converted 
country sent forth its missionaries to 
form Christian colonies. 

Thus fell the power of Rome, but 
not her influence, for the great influ- 
ence of paganism was the excellence 
of its literature. Though the Augus- 
tan writers were no more, yet Am- 
mianus Marcellinus wrote history with 
the spirit of a soldier, and Vegetius 
wrote the precepts of the art of con- 
quering. Symmachus was thought to 
rival Pliny in his letters; and, at the 
same time, Claudian, the last and not 
the least of Latin poets, succeeded 
Lucan in those historical epies so pop- 
ular at Rome. He celebrated the war 
of Gildo and the victories of Stilicho 
over the Goths in verses equal to the 
“ Pharsalia ;” and his invectives against 
Eutropius and Rufinus, in defense of 
Stilicho his patron, are still considered 
masterpieces. He ignored not only 
Christianity but Christian writers, 
though St. Ambrose was at Milan and 
St. Augustin at Carthage, and wrote 
gravely of mythology in an age when 
few pagans believed its fables. He 
was an Egyptian by birth, and trained 
in the schools of Alexandria, and was 
patronized by the Christian emperor 
Honorius, who erected to him—as to 
the best of poets—a statue in Trajan’s 
Forum. Yet Claudian had truly pa- 
gan morals; he praised the vices of 
his patron Stilicho, and when he was 
murdered he wrote a poem to his en- 
emy; “he misused both panegyric 
and satire, the powers of a good un- 
derstanding and a rich fancy and flow- 
ing versification, which place him, after 
an interval of three hundred years, 
among the poets of ancient Rome.” 
But while Claudian celebrated the con- 
flict of Rome with the barbarians, he 
perceived not the mighty war between 
Christianity and paganism ; and while 
our Lord and his blessed Mother tri- 
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umphed over the idols and their tem- 
ples, he wasted his poetry in their 
praise ; and when he recited a poem 
in the presence of Honorius and the 
senate, he spoke to them as if they 
believed in mythology. Ozanam gives 
one remarkable proot of the hold over 
men’s minds retained by paganism. 
When Honorius took possession of the 
palace of Augustus on Mount Pala- 
tine, he assembled the senate, and in 
the presence of all these great persons, 
many of whom were Christian, Claud- 
ian unrolled the parchment whereon 
his verses were written in letters of 
gold, and addressed Honorius as re- 
sembling Jupiter conquering the giants. 
And again, when he had the office of 
showing the splendors of Rome to 
Honorius, when he visited it for the 
first time (404), he spoke of the city 
as a pagan in the language of idolatry. 
And the poet Rutilius, though born in 
Gaul, idolized Rome. “Rome was 
the last divinity of the ancients. 
Mother of men and gods” (he calls her, 
as he wrote his “ Itinerary to Gaul”), 
the sun rises and sets in thy domin- 
ions; thou hast made one country 
of many nations—one city of the 
world. Thy year is an eternal spring; 
the winter dares not stay thy joy.” 
So powerful was the influence of pa- 
gan Rome over a foreigner; and that 
influence may be yet better perceived 
in the Christian poet Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, who, though brought up, like 
Ausonius, in the Gallic schools, and 
sound in faith, could not write hexam- 
eters without mythology. The only 
language of poetry was pagan; and 
when he wrote to St. Patient, bishop 
of Lyons (who fed his people in fam- 
ine), he compared him to Triptolemus. 

The first antagonist of the Church, 
in her task of regenerating society, 
was paganism; the second, barbarism. 
Charlemagne constructed, on the ruins 
of the Roman empire, an empire of 
enlightened Christianity ; but another 
decadence followed. The Normans 
sacked monasteries, and burned the 
Holy Scriptures, together with Aris- 
totle and Virgil. The Huns destroyed 
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the very grass of the fields. The 
Lombards seemed to be sent for the 
destruction of all that was left of hu- 
man kind. Ozanam says, “ Provi- 
dence loves to surprise.” The monks 
who escaped the Norman pirates 
preached to them amidst the ashes of 
their monasteries, and the Normans 
became Christians. Then arose the 
basilicas of Palermo and Monreale 
in Sicily, and the churches of Italy, 
Normandy, and England. St. Adal- 
bert converted the Huns, and they de- 
fended Christendom against the vices 
of Byzantium and the invasions of 
Mohammedans. On the ruins of the 
Roman empire arose the kingdoms of 
France, Germany, and Italy. Of this 
new empire, feudality and chivalry 
were the opposite elements. Feudal- 
ity was the principle of division, chiv- 
alry that of fraternity; and these re- 
modelled society. 

The calamities attending this final 
disruption of the empire interrupted 
study, and learning was confined to the 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from whence missionaries carried not 
only religion but learning into the 
countries where they were almost ex- 
tinguished by the Goths. Germany 
had three great monasteries—Nou- 
velle Corbie, Fulda, and St. Gall. At 
this last monastery was preserved the 
classic literature. Monks studied 
grammar and wrote /éneids. The 
royal Hedwige introduced the study 
of Greek at St. Gall; and Ozanam 
relates it in one of those graphic inci- 
dents which are worth volumes. A 
new period began with Gregory VII. 
When he said, “ Lord, I have loved 
justice, and hated iniquity ; wherefore 
I die in exile,” a bishop replied, “ You 
cannot die in exile, because God has 
given you the earth for your jurisdic- 
tion, and the nations for your inheri- 
tance.” Then followed the crusades, 
that wonderful and providential means 
by which the civilization of the East 
was brought into the service of the 
Western Church. They destroyed 
feudalism; for all who fought gained 
glory. whether serf or noble. Chival- 
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ric poetry arose. Germany had its 
Niebelungen, Spain its Cid. Then 
arose the arts around Giotto and the 
tomb of St. Francis. Christian archi- 
tecture was not Roman. The small 
temples and large amphitheatres, etc., 
were replaced by large churches, pub- 
lic halls, schools and hospitals, a small 
town round a large cathedral. There 
were three capitals: Rome, the seat 
of the Papacy; Aix-la-chapelle, the 
seat of empire; and Paris, of the 
schools. 

How paganism perished is perhaps 
one of the most useful lectures in the 
course, as it bears upon the doubts 
which are still felt by some as to the 
use of pagan books in Christian edu- 
cation. Ozanam shows that the monks 


of Seneca and Cicero, and that St. 
Augustin brought Plato and Aristotle 
into Christian schools; that St. Au- 
gustin, St. Jerome, and St. Basil pre- 
served the heathen poets till Christian 
poets had learnt their art; nay, how 
the Church protected the Gallic bards 
and German scalds, and taught them 
to sing the praises of God. St. Greg- 
ory preserved the Saxon temples, and 
even adapted their rites and festivals 
to be used in Christian worship, that 
what had been perverted to the service 
of devils might be restored to God. 
The contrast—the abyss—between 
the middle ages and the renaissance 
has been exaggerated. There was 
literary paganism in the ages of faith. 
The troubadours sang of mythology, 
and the language of idolatry was puri- 


fied by its application to the praises of 


the martyrs, as is shown in the poems 
of St. Paulinus. When the Church 
emerged from persecution, the Ro- 
man schools became Christian; and 
when the Lombards threatened to 
plunge Christendom in darkness, there 
were two lamps still burning in the 
night—episcopal and monastic teach- 
ing ; and in these, by degrees, the pa- 
gan books and pagan literature were 
replaced by Christian works, in which, 
however, there were still abundant 
traces of their pagan masters. 
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It is in a fragment that Ozanam 
speaks of the way in which the valu- 
able part of antiquity was preserved. 
“ When winter begins, it seems as if 
vegetation would perish. The wind 
sweeps away the flowers and leaves ; 
but the seeds remain. The providence 
of God watches over them. They are 
defended by a husk against the cold, 
and have wings which bear them to 
congenial places, where they spring 
again. So, when the ages of barbar- 
ism came, the winter of human nature, 
it seems as if poetry and all the vege- 
tation of thought would perish; but it 
was preserved in the dry questions of 
the schools through three or four cen- 
turies; and when the time and place 
came, the man of genius was raised 
up. and in his hands they grew again. 
Such was St. Thomas of Aquin, the 
champion of dogmatism; and St. Bon- 
aventure, of mysticism; and Christen- 
dom had its own philosophy.” Per- 
haps we do not realize sufficiently the 
despair which was the lot of reflecting 
heathens. They sought the aid of 
philosophy to console them “ for hope- 
less deterioration from a golden to an 
iron age; but philosophy could only 
teach that the world was perishing, 
and that the pride of man must pre- 
serve him from erring and perishing 
with its possessions. The heathens 
knew not the idea of progress ; but the 
gospel teaches and commands human 
pertectibility, and says to each, Be ye 
perfect; and to all, Let the Church 
grow into the fulness of Christ.” It 
was faith, hope, and charity which pro- 
duced progress. 

And, first, faith set free the human 
mind from the ignorance of God. 
Idolatry was not only that men gave 
to devils the worship which they owed 
to God; it was the love of what is 
mortal and perishable, instead of what 
is spiritual and eternal; it sunk man- 
kind into materialism and sensuality. 
“Painters and sculptors represented 
only corpereal beauty: there was no 
expression in the figures of Phidias or 
Parrhasius.” Ozanam shows how 
Christian art used what is material 
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only as symbolism, and expressed by 
form and color what is invisible and 
celestial; while poetry was rescued 
from degradation, and became what it 
really is, the noblest aspiration after 
truth of which man in his present 
state is capable. Philosophy was freed 
from the trammels of false systems, 
and speculated securely and deeply on 
the divine and human nature. “ Ori- 
gen formed in the Catechetical schools 
of Alexandria the science of theo- 
logy,” and in “the golden age of this 
new science St. Jerome taught exege- 
sis, St. Augustin dogmatic, and St. 
Ambrose moral theology. St. An- 
selm was tormented by the desire of 
finding a short proof that God exists, 
and with him began metaphysics.” 
These were the rich treasures which 
lay concealed in the scholastic teach- 
ing of the middle ages. 

As theology and Christian philoso- 
phy had sprung from faith, so hope 
extended knowledge, because men la- 
bored with fresh vigor in improving 
science. “The course of ages offers 
no grander spectacle than that of man 
taking possession of nature by know- 
ledge.” In the seventh century the 
Byzantine monks pierced the steppes 
of Central Asia, and passed the wall 
of China; monks took the message of 
the Pope to the Khan before Marco 
Polo visited the East; and monks, in 
the eighth century, visited Iceland and 
even America. It was the calcula- 
tions of the middle ages which embold- 
ened Columbus to discover a new 
world and new creation; and when 
Magellan sailed round the globe, 
“man was master of his abode.” He 
goes on: “ When man had conquered 
the earth, he could not rest; Coper- 
nicus burst through the false heavens 
of Ptolemy; the telescope discovered 
the secrets of the stars, and calcula- 
tion numbered their laws and orbits in 
the abyss of heaven. Woe be to those 
who are led away by such a sight 
from God! The stars told his glory 
to David, and so they did also to Kep- 
ler and to Newton.” 

It was by the third and greatest of 
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the theological virtues, charity, that 
the moral as well as the intellectual 
nature of man was regenerated, though 
the change was wrought, perhaps, by 
slower degrees. Slavery of the most 
revolting kind—that slavery which 
ignores the soul and the reason, as 
well as the social rights of the slave, 
was replaced by liberty, oppression 
and injustice by laws which are still 
based upon the letter of the Roman 
laws ; but administered with the equi- 
ty of the Christian code. Cruelty 
and indifference to human life, as 
shown in the national passion for gla- 
diatorial games, was replaced by gen- 
tleness and all good works; and the 
luxury of palaces, baths, ete., was 
replaced by gorgeous churches and 
hospitals. Education, which had been 
restricted to the few, was thrown open 
to all by free schools and by Christian 
preaching. Above all, the daugliters 
of Eve, who were degraded below the 
condition of the very slaves, were 
raised to be helps-meet for Christians, 
either by the sacrament of marriage 
or by the holiness of virginity. 

In speaking of the reconstruction of 
intellectual action in the civilization of 
Western Christendom, Ozanam has a 
grand and striking thought, that the 
first step to this was uniformity of 
language. The confusion of tongues 
which began at Babel was silenced 
throughout the world by the universal 
use of the Latin language, which was 
adopted by the Church; and that 
language, which was formed to express 
all the passions and vices, as well as 
the strength and intelligence of man, 
conveyed, by the words of St. Gelasius 
and St. Gregory, the most sublime 
devotion ; by those of St. Jerome, the 
deep senses of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and when the Christian intellect was 
free to develop itself, there arose that 
Christian eloquence in preaching the 
gospel which influenced, for the first 
time, all ranks and all dispositions 
of men. 

The present edition of the author’s 
works is conducted by friends who 
understood and valued his object, and 
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who were able to fill up, without 
blemishing, the unfinished parts of his 
lectures. Nothing can be done more 
faithfully, or in better taste ; but there 
are many blanks too wide to be filled 
even by such skilful hands. Ozanam 
says himself, that the two poles of his 
work are the “ Essays on the Ger- 
mans before Christianity,” and that on 
Dante. These form the third and 
fourth volumes. In the fifth volume 
is his “Essay on the Franciscan 
Poets;” and that on Dante closes the 
series. We have confined ourselves 
to the subject-matter of the first and 
second volumes, which contain the 
lectures on the civilization of the fifth 
century, and which suffice to show 
the lofty Christian philosophy with 


which Ozanam beholds the course of 


modern history. More than this it 
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would be difficult to show. The lec- 
tures themselves are fragments ; ideas 
snatched from the rapid flow of his 
eloquence, and that eloquence itself 
could feebly express the thoughts 
which visited his mind, and the im- 
pressions of glory which left no trace 
but sensation. There is no chronolo- 
gy,no succession. He fixes his eyes 
on the fifth century—he penetrates its 
mysteries, and the secret influences 
which it sends forth to after times. 
He speaks of what he sees; and we 
learn that the world of Christen- 
dom has had its decadence and re- 
naissance, yet that progress con- 
tinues. The crimes of the middle 
ages conceal that progress, and so 
do the troubles of the present time. 
O passi graviora, dabit Deus hie 
quoque finem. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 


THE BELLS OF AVIGNON. 


AVIGNON was a joyous city, 

A joyous town with many a steeple, 
Towers and tourelles, roofs and turrets, 
Sheltering a merry people. 

In each tower, the bells of silver, 
Bronze or iron, swayed so proudly, 
Tolling deep and swinging cheerly, 
Beating fast and beating loudly. 


One! Two! Three! Four! ever sounding ; 
Two! Four! One! Three! still repeating ; 
Five! Seven! Six! Eight! hurrying, chasing ; 
Bim-bom-bing-bang merry beating. 

All the day the dancing sextons 

Dragged at bell-ropes, rising, falling ; 
Clanging bells, inquiring, answering, 

From the towers were ever calling. 


Cardinals, in crimson garments, 
Stood and listened to the chiming ; 
And within his lofty chateau 

Sate the pope, and beat the timing. 
Minstrels, soldiers, monks, and jesters 
Laughed to hear the merry clamor, 
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As above them in the turrets 
Music clashed from many a hammer. 


Avignon was a joyous city: 

Far away across the bridges, 

*Mong the vine-slopes, upward lessening, 
To the brown cliffs’ highest ridges, 
Clamored those sonorous bells ; 

In the summer’s noontide wrangling, 

In one silver knot of music 

All their chimes together tangling. 


Showering music on the people 

Round the town-house in the mornings ; 
Scattering joy and jubilations, 

Hope and welcome, wrath and scornings ; 
Ushering kings, or mourning pontiffs ; — 
Clanging in the times of thunder, 

And on nights when conflagrations 

Clove the city half asunder. 


Nights and nights across the river, 
Through the darkness starry-dotted, 
Far across the bridge so stately, 
Now by lichens blurred and blotted, 
Came that floating, mournful music, 
As from bands of angels flying, 
With the loud blasts of the tempest 
Still victoriously vieing. 


Who could tell why Avignon 

All its bells was ever pealing ? 
Whether to scare evil spirits, 

Still round holy cities stealing. 

Yet, perhaps, that ceaseless chiming, 
And that pleasant silver beating, 
Was but as of children playing, 
And their mother’s name repeating. 


One! Two! Three! the bells went prattling, 
With a music so untiring ; 

One! Two! Three! in merry cadence, 
Rolling, crashing, clanging, firing. 

Hence it was that in past ages, 

When ’mid war those sounds seemed sweeter, 
La Ville Sonnante people called it, 

City sacred to Saint Peter. 


Years ago! but now all silent, 
Lone and sad, the grass-grown city, 
Has its bell-towers all deserted 

By those rinzgers—more’s the pity. 
Pope and cardinal are vanished, 
And no music fills the night-air ; 
Gone the red robes and the sable ; 
Gone the crosier and the mitre. 
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ALL-HALLOW EVE; OR, THE TEST OF FUTURITY. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir is not to be wondered at that two 
persons, equally clever in all respects, 
and having a similar though not iden- 
tical object in view, should have pretty 
much the same thoughts respecting the 
manner of carrying it out, and finally 
pursue the same course to effect their 
purpose. But the matter involves 
some nicety, if not difficulty, when it 
so happens that those two persons 
have to work upon each other in a 
double case. It is then a matter of 
diamond cut diamond; and if, as I 
have suggested, both are equally clever, 
the discussion of the subject between 
them would make no bad scene in a 
play. Winny wanted to find out some- 
thing from Kate Mulvey, and at the 
same time to hide something from her. 
Kate Mulvey was on precisely the 
same intent with Winny Cavana in both 
ways; so that some such tournament 
must come off between them the first 
time they met, with sufficient opportu- 
nity to “have it out” without inter- 
ruption. 

You have seen that Winny had 
determined to sound her friend Kate, 
as to how her land lay between these 
two young men. If Kate had not 
made a like détermination as to sound- 
ing Winny, she was, at all events, 
ready for the encounter at any moment, 
and had discussed the matter over and 
over in her own mind. Their mutual 
object, then, was to find out which of 
the young men was the real object of 
the other’s affections; and up to the 
present moment each believed the other 
to be a formidable rival to her own 
hopes. 

Winny was not one who hesitated 
about any matter which she felt to 
require immediate performance; and 
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as she knew that some indefinite time 
might elapse before an opportunity 
could occur to have her chat out with 
Kate Mulvey, she was resolved to 
make one. 

Her father’s house, as the reader 
has seen in the commencement, was 
not on the roadside. There was no 
general pass that way; and except 
persons had business to old Cavana’s 
or Mick Murdock’s, they never went 
up the lane, which was common to 
both the houses of these rich farmers. 
It was not so with the house where 
Kate Mulvey resided. Its full front 
was to the high-road, with a space not 
more than three perches between. 
This space had been originally what 
is termed in that rank of life “a 
bawn,” but was now wisely converted 
into a cabbage-garden, with a broad 
clean gravel-walk running through the 
centre of the plot, from the road to the 
door. It was about half a mile from 
Cavana’s, and there was a full view of 
the road, for a long stretch, from the 
door or window of the house—that is, 
of Mulvey’s. 

It was now a fine mild day toward 
the end of November. Old Mick Mur- 
dock’s party had ceased to be spoken 
of, and perhaps forgotten, except by 
the few with whom we have to do. 
Winny Cavana put on her every- 
day bonnet and her everyday cloak, 
and started for a walk. Bully-dhu 
capered round her in an awkward 
playful manner, with a deep-toned 
howl of joy when he saw these pre- 
parations, and trotted down the lane 
before her. As may be anticipated, 
she bent her steps down the road 
toward Mulvey’s house. She knew 
she could be seen coming for some dis~ 
tance, and hoped that Kate might greet 
her from the door as she passedi She 
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was not mistaken; Kate had seen her 
from the first turn in the road toward 
the house, and was all alive on her 
own account. She had tact and vanity 
enough, however,—for she had plenty 
of time before Winny came alongside 
of the house,—to slip in and put on a 
decent gown, and brush her beautiful 
and abundant hair; and she came to 
the door, as if by mere accident, but 
looking her very best, as Winny ap- 
proached. Kate knew that she was 
looking very handsome, and Winny 
Cavana, at the very first glance, felt 
the same fact. 

“ Good morrow, Kate,” said Winny ; 
“that’s a fine day.” 

“Good morrow kindly, Winny; 
won’t you come in and sit down 
awhile?” 

“No, thank you; the day is so fine, 
I’m out for a walk. You may as 
well put on your bonnet, and come 
along with me; it will do you good, 
Kitty.” 

“ With all my heart; step up to the 
house, and I'l! be ready in two twos.” 
But she was not so sure that it would 
do her good. 

The girls then turned up to the 
house, for Kate had run down in her 
hair to shake hands with her friend. 
Winny would not go in, but stood at 
the door, ordering Bully-dhu not to 
growl at Captain, and begging of Cap- 
tain not to growl at Bully-dhu. Kate 
was scarcely the “two twos” she gave 
herself until she came out ready for 
the road; and the two friends, and the 
two dogs, having at once entered into 
mostamicable relations with each other, 
went off together. 

Winny was resolved that no “ awk- 
ward pause” on her part should give 
Kate reason to suppose there was any- 
thing unusual upon her mind, and 
went on at once, as if from where she 
had left off. 

“The day was so fine, Kate,” she 
continued, “ that I was anxious to get 
some fresh air. Ihave been churning, 
and packing butter, every day since 
Monday, and could not get out. Biddy 
Murtagh is very clean and honest, but 
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she is very slow, and I could not leave 
her.” 

“Tt is well for you, Winny, that has 
the butter to pack.” 

“Yes, Kate, I suppose it will be 
well for me some day or other; but as 
long as my poor father lives—God 
between him and harm !—lI don’t feel 
the want of anything.” 

“God spare him to you, Winny 
mavourneen! He’s a fine hale old 
man, and I hope he'll live to be at the 
christening of many a grandchild. If 
report speaks thrue, Winny dear, that 
same is not unlikely to come round.” 

“Report does not always speak 
the truth, Kate; don’t you know 
that ?” 

“T do; but I also know that there’s 
seldom smoke without fire, and that it 
sometimes makes a good hit. And 
sure, nothin’s more reasonable than 
that it’s right this time. Tom’s a fine 
young fellow; an’ like yourself, sure, 
he’s an only child. ‘There wasn’t such 
a weddin’ this hundred years—no, nor 
never—in the parish of Rathcash, as 
it will be—come now !” 

“Tom is a fine young man, Kate; 
I don’t deny it—” 

“ You couldn’t—you couldn’t, W inny 
Cavana! you'd belie yoursel’ if you 
did,” said Kate, with a little more 
warmth of manner than was quite 
politic under the circumstances. 

“ But I don’t, Kate; and I can’t see 
why you need fly at me in that way.” 

“I beg your pardon, Winny dear; 
but sure everybody sees an’ knows 
that you’re on for one another; an’ 
why not?—wasn’t he as cross as a 
bag of cats at his father’s party because 
he let ‘that whelp’ (as he called him) 
Edward Lennon take you out for the 
first dance ?” 

“ Emon-a-knock is no whelp; he 
couldn’t call him a whelp. Did he 
call him one?” 

“Didn’t you hear him? for if you 
didn’t you might; it wasn’t but he 
spoke loud enough.” 

“It is well for him, Kate, that Emon 
did not hear him. He’s as good a 
man as Tom Murdock at any rate. 
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He didn’t fall over the poker and tongs 
as Tom did.” 

“ That was a mere accident, Winny. 
I seen the fung of his pump loose 
myself; didn’t I help to shut it for 
him, afther he fell ?” 

“ You were well employed indeed, 
Kate,” said Winny sneeringly. 

“You would have done it yourself 
if he axed you as he did me,” replied 
Kate. 

“Certainly not,” said Winny. 

So far they seemed both to have the 
worst of it, in spite of all their caution. 
What they wanted was to find out how 
the other’s heart stood between these 
two young men, without betraying their 
own—which latter they had both nearly 
done. 

There was a pause, and Kate was 
the next to speak. 

“Not but I must admit that Emon- 
a-knock is a milder, better boy in 
some respects than Tom. He has a 
nicer way with him, Winny, and I 
think it is easier somehow to like him 
than to like Tom.” 

“ Report says you do, Kate dear.” 

“But you know, Winny, report 
does not always spake thrue, as you 
say yourself.” 

“Ay, but as you said just now, 
Kate, it sometimes makes a good hit.” 

“Well, Winny, I wish you joy at 
all events, with all my heart. Both 
your fathers is anxious for your 
match; an’ sure, when the two farms 
is joined in one, with you an’ Tom, 
you can live like a lady. I suppose 
you'll hould your head too high for 
poor Kate an’ Emon-a-knock then.” 

There was a sadness in Kate’s tone 
as she said this, which, from ignorance 
of how matters really stood, was part- 
ly genuine, and, from anxiety to find it 
out, was partly assumed. 

But she had turned the key and 
the door flew open. Winny could 
fence with her feelings no longer. 

“Kate Mulvey,” she exclaimed, 
“do not believe the reports you hear 
about me and Tom Murdock. I’m 
aware of what you say about his fa- 
ther and mine being anxious to unite 
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the farms by our marriage. I don’t 
want to say anything against Tom 
Murdock; but he'll never call me 
wife. There now, Kate jewel, you 
have the truth. [ll be well enough 
off, Kitty, without Tom Murdock’s 
money or land; and when I really 
don’t care for him, don’t you think it 
would be much better and handsomer 
of him to bestow himself and it upon 
some nice girl without a penny” (and 
she glanced slyly at Kate, whose 
cheeks got rosy red), “than to be 
striving to force it upon one that doesn’t 
want it—nor wish for it? And don’t 
you think it would be much better and 
handsomer for me, who has a nice little 
fodeen, and must come in for my fa- 
ther’s land,—God between him and 
harm !—to do the same, if I could 
meet with a nice boy that really cared 
for myself, and not for my money? 
Answer me them questions, Kate.” 

Kate was silent; but her eyes had 
assumed quite a different expression, 
if they had not altogether turned al- 
most a different color. The weight 
of Winny’s rich rivalry had been lifted 
from her heart, and so far as that ob- 
stacle had been dreaded, the coast was 
now clear. Of course she secretly 
agreed in the propriety of Winny’s 
views, and it was only necessary that 
she should now do so openly. 

“ You didn’t answer me them ques- 
tions yet, Kate.” 

“Well I could, Winny, if I liked it; 
but I don’t wish to have act, hand, or 
part in setting you against your fa- 
ther’s wishes.” 

“You need not fear that, Kitty ; my 
father won’t force me to do what I 
really do not wish to do. He nevef 
put the matter to me plainly yet, but I 
expect it every day. He’s always 
praising Tom Murdock, and hinting 
at the business, by saying he wishes 
he could see me comfortably settled ; 
that he is growing old and is not the 
man he used to be; and all that. I 
know very well, Kate, what he means, 
both ways; and, God between him 
and harm! I say again; but he'll 
never see me Tom Murdock’s wife. 
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I have my answer ready for them 
both.” 

“ Well, Winny, as you seem deter- 
mined, I suppose I may spake ; and, totell 
youthe truth, I always thought it would 
be a pity to put them two farms into 
one, and so spoil two good establish- 
ments; for sure any one of them is 
lashings, Winny, for any decent boy 
and girl in the parish; an’ what’s 
more, if they were joined together to- 
morrow, there is not a gentleman in 
the county would think a bit the bet- 
ter of them that had them.” 

“Never, Kitty, except it was some 
poor broken-down fellow that wanted 
to borrow a couple of hundred pounds, 
and rob them in the end. And now, 
Kitty, let us be plain and free with 
one another. My opinion is that Tom 
could raise you—I won’t say out of 
poverty, Kate; for, thanks be to God, 
it is not come to that with you, and 
that it never may—but into comfort 
and plenty; and that I could, some 
day, do the same, if I could meet with 
a nice boy that, as I said, would care 
for myself and not for my money. If 
Tom took a liking to you, Kitty, you 
might know he was in earnest for 
yourself; I know he’s only put up to 
his make-belief liking for me by his 
own father and mine. But, Kitty 
dear, I’m afraid, like myself, you have 
no fancy for him.” 

“ Well, Winny, to tell you the truth, 
I always believed what the neighbors 
said about you an’ him; an’ I tried 
not to think of him for that same 
reason. ‘There’s no doubt, Winny 
dear, but it would be a fine match for 
me; but I know he’s out an’ out for 
you: only for that, Winny, I could 
love every bone in his body—there 
now! you have it out.” 

“ He'll soon find his mistake, Kate 
dear, about me. I’m sure the thing 
will be brought to a point before long 
between us, and between my father 
and me too. When Tom finds I’m 
positive, he can’t be blind to your 
merits and beauty, Kitty—yes, I will 
say it out, your beauty !—you needn’t 
be putting your hand to my mouth 
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that way; there’s no mistake about 
it.” 

“Ah, Winny, Winny dear, you’re 
too lenient to me entirely; sure I 
couldn’t sit or stand beside you in 
that respect at all, an’ with your mon- 
ey; sure they'll settle it all between 
themselves.” 

“They may settle what they like, 
Kitty; but they can’t make me do 
what I am determined not to do; so 
as far as that goes, you have nothing 
to fear.” 

“Well, Winny dear, I’m glad I 
know the truth; for now I won’t be 
afeard of crossing you, at any rate; 
and I know another that wouldn’t be 
sorry to know as much as I do.” 

“ Who, Kitty? tell us.” 

“ Ah, then now, Winny, can’t you 
guess? or maybe it’s what you know 
better than I do myself.” 

“ Well, I suppose you mean Emon- 
a-knock ; for indeed, Kitty, he’s al- 
ways on the top of your tongue, and 
the parish has it that you and he are 
promised. Come now, Kitty, tell us 
the truth. I told you how there was 
no truth in the report about me and 
Tom Murdock, and how there never 
could be.” 

If this was not leading Kate Mul- 
vey tothe answer most devoutly wish- 
ed for, I do not know what the mean- 
ing of the latter part of the sentence 
could be. It was what the lawyers 
would call a “leading question.” The 
excitement too of Winny, during the 
pause which ensued, showed very 
plainly the object with which she 
spoke, and the anxiety she felt for the 
result. 

Kate did not in the least misun- 
derstand her. Perhaps she knew 
more of her thoughts than Winny was 
aware of, and that it was not then she 
found them out for the first time; for 
Kate was a shrewd observer. She 
had gained her own object, and it was 
only fair she should now permit Win- 
ny to gain hers. 

“ Ah, Winny dear,” she said, after 
a contemplative pause, “there never 
was a word of the kind between us. 
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You know, Winny, in the first place, 
it wouldn’t do at all—two empty sacks 
could never stand; and in the next 
place, neither his heart was on me, 
nor mine on him. It was all idle talk 
of the neighbors. Not but Emon is a 
nice boy as there is to be found in 
this or any other parish, and you know 
that, Winny ; don’t you, now ?” 

“Kitty dear, there’s nobody can 
deny what you say, and for that self- 
same reason I believed what the 
neighbors said regarding you and 
him.” 

“Tell me this now, Winny,—you 
know we were reared, I may say, at 
the door with one another, and have 
been fast friends since we were that 
height” (and she held her hand within 
about two feet of the ground, at the 
same time looking fully and very 
kindly into her friend’s face),—* tell 
me now, Winny dear, did it fret you 
to believe what you heard? Come 
now.” 

“ For your sake, and for his, Kitty, 
it could not fret me; but for my own 
sake—there now, don’t ask me.” 

“No, avourneen, I won’t; what 
need have I, Winny, when I see them 
cheeks of yours,—or is it the sun that 
cum suddenly out upon you, Winny 
asthore ?” 

“Kate Mulvey, Ill tell you the 
truth, as I believe you have told it to 
me. For many a long day I’m striv- 
ing to keep myself from liking that 
boy on your account. I think, Kate, 
if I hadn’t a penny-piece in the world 
no more than yourself, I would have 
done my very best to take him from 
you; it would have been a fair fight 
then, Kitty; but I didn’t like to use 
any odds against you, Kitty dear; 
and I never gave him so much as one 
word to go upon.” 

“Tm very thankful to you, Winny 
dear; an’ signs on the boy, he thought 
you were for a high match with rich 
Tom Murdock; an’ any private chat 
Emon an’ I ever had was about that 
same thing.” 

“Then he has spoken to you about 
me! O Kitty, dear Kitty, what used 
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he to be saying of me? do tell 
me.” 

“The never a word I'll tell you, 
Winny dear. Let him spake to your- 
self; which maybe he’ll do when he 
finds you give Tom the go-by; but 
I’m book-sworn ; so don’t ask me.” 

“Well, Kitty, I’m glad I happened 
to come across you this morning; for 
now we understand each other, and 
there’s no fear of our interrupting one 
another in our thoughts any more.” 

“ None, thank God,” said Kitty. 

By this time the girls had wandered 
along the road to nearly a mile from 
home. They had both gained their 
object, though not in the roundabout 
sounding manner which we had an- 
ticipated, and they were now both 
happy. They were no longer even 
the imaginary rivals which it appears 
was all they had ever been; and as 
this light broke upon them the en- 
dearing epithets of “dear” and “jew- 
el” became more frequent and em- 
phatic than was usual in a conversation 
of the same length. 

Their mutual confidences, as they 
retraced their steps, were imparted to 
the fullest extent. They now per- 
fectly “understood each other,” as 
Winny had said; and to their cordial 
shake-hands at the turn up to Kate 
Mulvey’s house was added an affec- 
tionate kiss, as good as if they swore 
never to interfere with each other in 
love-affairs. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wrinny Cavana, as far as her own 
feelings and belief were concerned, 
had not made a bad morning’s work of 
it. Hitherto she had supposed that 
Kate Mulvey had forestalled her in the 
affections of Emon-a-knock. The 
neighbors had given them to each 
other, and she feared that Emon 
was not free from the power of her 
charms. With these doubts, or almost 
with this belief, upon her mind, she 
could not have met her father’s impor- 
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tunities about Tom Murdock with the 
same careless and happy determination 
which matters, as they now stood, 
would enable her todo. Being assur- 
ed, from her conversation with Kate, 
that there was nothing between her and 
Emon, she could “ riddle” more easily 
some circumstances and expressions 
which, to say the least of it, were puz- 
zling, with a belief that these two per- 
sons were mutually attached. Winny 
knew now how to reconcile them; and 
the view she took of them was anything 
but favorable to her father’s wishes or 
Tom Murdock’s hopes. 

She could not hope, however,—per- 
haps she did not wish,—for any inter- 
view with Emon just then, when her 
change of manner, emanating from her 
knowledge of facts, might draw him 
out, for her heart now told her that 
this would surely come. She had 
some fears that her father might sound 
her about Emon, and she wished to be 
able to say with a clear conscience 
that he had never spoken, or even hint- 
ed at the subject, to her; but she was 
determined, nevertheless, to act to- 
ward her father, and subsequently to- 
ward Tom Murdock, as if her troth 
and Emon’s had been already irrevo- 
cably plighted. She was in hopes that 
if she had an interview with her father 
upon the subject of Tom Murdock in 
the first instance, the unalterable dis- 
like which she would exhibit to the 
match might save her the horrible ne- 
cessity of going through the business 
with the man himself. But poor 
Winny had settled matters in her own 
mind in an order in which they did 
not occur; and it so happened that, 
although she thought her heart had 
gone through enough excitement 
for one day, and that she would, for the 
rest of that evening, hide beneath the 
happiness which was creeping over her, 
yet she was mistaken. 

Tom Murdock had seen her pass 
down the road ; and hastily putting on 
one of his best coats and his very best 
hat, he followed her, determined to have 
good news in return for his father’s 
advice ; but he was disappointed. Be- 
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fore he could overtake her, he 
perceived that she had been joined by 
Kate Mulvey, and that they went 
coshering away together. Of course 
he saw that it was “no go,” as he 
said, for that time; but he would watch 
her returning, when he could not fail 
to meet her alone. 

“Hang me,” said he, as he saw 
them walking away, “if I don’t think 
Kate Mulvey is the finest girl of the 
two, and very nearly as handsome as 
ever she was—some people say hand- 
somer. If it was not for her money, 
and that grand farm she'll have, I'd 
let her see how soon I could get a girl 
in every other respect as good, if not 
better, than she is. Look at the two 
of them: upon my faith, I think 
Kate is the lightest stepper of the 
two.” 

Tom paused for a few moments, if 
not in his thoughts, at least in the ex- 
pression of them; for all the above 
had been uttered aloud. Then, as if 
they had received a sudden spur which 
made him start, he muttered with his 
usual scowl, “No, no; I'll follow it up 
to the death if necessary. That whelp 
shall never have it to say that Tom 
Murdock failed, and perhaps add, 
where he did not. Til have her, by 
fair means if I can; but if not, by them 
five crosses,” and he clasped his hands 
together, “she shall be mine by foul. 
Sure it is not possible they are going 
to meet that whelp this blessed mo- 
ment!” And he dogged them at so 
long a distance behind that, even if 
their conversation had been less inter- 
esting, they would not have been aware 
of his stealthy espionage. 

When they turned to return, he 
turned also, and was then 50 
far before them that, with the bushes 
and the bends in the road, he 
could not be perceived. Thus he 
watched and watched, until, to his 
great satisfaction, he saw them part 
company at Kate’s house. Winny 
Cavana, as we have seen, had still 
some distance to walk ere she reached 
the lane turning up to her father’s; 
and Kate having gone in and shut the 
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door, Tom strolled on, as if by mere 
accident, until he met Winny on the 
road. 

Tom was determined to be as mild 
and as bland, as cordial and good-na- 
tured, as possible. He felt there had 
always been a sort of undefined snap- 
pish battle between him and Winny; 
and he had the honesty of mind, as 
well as the vanity, to blame his own 
harsh and abrupt manner for this. 
Perhaps it arose no less from a con- 
sciousness of his personal advantages 
than from a belief that in his position 
as an only son, and heir to his father’s 
interest in a rich and profitable farm, 
he had no great need of those bland- 
ishments of expression so generally re- 
quisite in making way to a young and 
unhackneyed heart. He _ resolved, 
therefore, upon this occasion to give 
Winny no cause to accuse him of un- 
couthness of manner ; neither was he 
inclined to be uncouth when he beheld 
the glowing beauty of her face, height- 
ened, as he thought, solely by the ex- 
ercise of her walk; but not a little 
increased, without his knowledge of 
the fact, by the new light which had 
just dawned upon the horizon of her 
hopes. 

Her heart bounced in her bosom as 
she saw him approach. 

“Good morning, Winny,” he said, 
holding out his hand. 

“Good morrow kindly, Tom,” she 
replied, wishing to be civil, and taking 
it. She knew she was “ in for it,” as 
she expressed it to herself; but en- 
couraged “by the hope within her 
springing,” and softened by the anti- 
cipation of its fulfilment, she was de- 
termined to be kind but firm. 

“Have you been walking far, 
Winny? Upon my life, it seems to 
agree with you. It has improved your 
beauty, Winny, if that was possible.” 

“Tom, don’t flatter me; you’re al- 
ways paying me compliments, and I 
often told you that I did not like it. Be- 
side, you did not let me answer your 
question until you begin at your old 
work. I walked about a mile of the 
road with Kate Mulvey.” 
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“Kate Mulvey is a complete nice 
girl. You are not tired, Winny, are 
you?” 

“ Ah, then, what would tire me? is 
it a mile of a walk, and the road under 
my feet? I could walk to Boher-na- 
Milthiogue and back this minute.” 

By this time they had'come to the 
end of the lane turning up to Rathcash 
House. 

“T’m glad to find you are not tired, 
Winny. You may as well come on 
toward the cross; I have something 
to say to you.” 

“ And welcome, Tom; what is it ?” 

Winny felt that the thing was com- 
ing, and she wished to appear as care- 
less and unconscious as_ possible. 
When she recollected all Kate Mulvey 
had said to her, she was just in the 
humor to have it over. Upon reflec- 
tion, too, she was not sorry that it 
should so happen before the grand 
passage between her and her father 
upon the same subject. She could the 
more easily dispose of the case with 
him, having already disposed of it with 
Tom himself. She therefore went on, 
past the end of her own lane; and 
Tom, taking this for an unequivocal 
token in his favor, was beginning to get 
really fond of her—at least he thought 
80. : 
“Well, Winny, I’m very glad I 
happened to meet you, and that you 
seem inclined to take a walk with me ; 
for to tell you the truth, Winny, I 
can’t help thinking of you.” 

“Perhaps you don’t try, Tom.” 

“True for you, Winny dear; I 
wouldn’t help thinking of you if I 
could, and I couldn’t if I would.” 

“Ts that the way with you, Tom?” 

But Winny did not smile or look at 
him, as he had hoped she would have 
done. 

“You know it is, Winny dear; but 
I can keep the truth, in plain English, 
from you no longer.” 

“See that now! Ah, then, Tom, I 
pity you.” 

And Tom could not tell from her 
manner, or from the tone of her 
voice, whether she was in earnest or 
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“Well, Winny Cavana, if youknew 
how much I love you, you would sure- 
ly take pity on me, my own colleen 
dhass.” 

“Faith, Tom, I believe it’s in ear- 
nest you are, sure enough.” 

“In earnest! Yes, Winny, by the 
bright sky over me—and it is not 
brighter than your own eyes—lI am in 
earnest! It is a long day now since I 
first took to loving you, though it was 
only of late you might have picked it 
out of my looks. Ah, Winny dear, if 
you hadn’t a penny-piece but yourself, 
I would have spoken to you long ago. 
But there was a great deal of talk 
among the neighbors about the join- 
ing of them two farms together, and I 
was afraid you might think—” 

“Tuuderstand. You were afraid I 
might think it was my money and the 
farm you were after, and not myself. 
Was not that it, Tom?” 

“Just so, Winny. But I am indeed 
in earnest, and for yourself alone, 
Winny dear ; and I’m willing to prove 
my words by making you my wife, and 
mistress of all I have coming Shraf- 
tide, God willing.” And he took her 
by the hand. 

She withdrew it at once, after a 
slight struggle, and replied, “Tom 
Murdock, put such a thing totally out 
of your head, for it can never be— 
never, by the same oath you swore 
just now, and that is the blue heaven 
above me!” And she turned back to- 
ward the lane. 

“I cross, Winny. Don’t say that. 
I know that your father and mine 
would both be willing for the match. 
As to what your father would do for 
you, Winny mavourneen, I don’t care 
a boughalawn bui ; for ’'m rich enough 
without a cross of his money or his 
land. My own father will make over 
to me by lawful deed, the day you be- 
come my wife, his house and (urniture, 
together with the whole of his land and 
cattle. Your father, I know, Winny, 
would do the same for you, for he has 
but yourself belonging to him ; and al- 
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though your fortune or your land has 
nothing to say to my love, yet, Winny, 
dear, between us, if you will consent 
to my prayer, for it is nothing less, 
there’s few grandees in the country 
could compare to you,—I’ll say noth- 
ing for myself, Winny dear, only say 
the word.” 

“ No, Tom, I'll say no word but what 
I’m after saying; and you are only 
making matters worse, talking of gran- 
deur and riches that way. You would 
only be striving at what you would not 
be able for, ner allowed to keep up, 
Tom, and as for myself, ’d look well, 
wouldn’t I? stuck up on a new side- 
car, and a drawn bonnet and feathers, 
coming down the lane of a Sunday, 
and the neighbors thronging to mass, 
—aping my betters, and getting my- 
self and yourself laughed at. Devila 
one, Tom, but they’d call you Lord 
Boher-na-Milthiogue. No, Tom ; put it 
out of your head ; that is my first and 
last word to you.” And she hastened 
her step. 

“No, Winny, you won’t leave me 
that way, will you? By all the books 
that were ever shut and opened, you 
may make what you please of me. 
T’ll never ask to put yourself or my- 
self a pin’s-point beyond what we al- 
ways were, either in grandeur or any- 
thing else. But wouldn’titbea fine thing, 
Winny dear, to have our children able 
to hold up their heads with the best in 
the county, in a manner ?” 

“ Ay, in a manner, indeed. No, 
Tom; they would never be anything 
but the Murdocks of Rathcashmore— 
grandchildren of ould Mick Murdock 
and ould Ned Cavana, the common 
farmers.” 

“ And what have you to say against 
old Mick Murdock ?” exclaimed Tom, 
beginning to feel that his suit was 
hopeless, and flaming up inwardly in 
the spirit which was most natural to 
him. 

“Nothing indeed, Tom; you need 
not be so angry, I meant no offence ; 
I said as much against my own father 
as against yours, if there was anything 
against either. But we must soon 
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part now, Tom, and let us part friends 
at all events, living as we do within a 
stone’s-throw of each other.” She 
held out her hand, but he took it 
coldly and loosely. He felt that his 
game was up. 

“Take my advice, Tom Murdock” 
—this was the second time she had 
found it necessary to overcome her 
antipathy to pronounce the name— 
“take my advice, and never speak to 
me again upon the subject. Sure, there’s 
many a fine handsome girl would be 
glad to listen to you; and I'll now ask 
you one question before we part. 
Wouldn’t it be better and filter for 
you to bestow yourself and your land 
upon some handsome young girl who 
has nothing of her own, and was, 
maybe, well inclined for you, and to 
rise her up to be independent, than to 
be striving to force yourself and it 
upon them that doesn’t want your land, 
and cannot care for yourself? Why 
don’t you look about you? There’s 
many a girl in the parish as handsome, 
and handsomer, than I am, that would 
just jump at you.” 

Winny had no sooner uttered these 
latter words than she regretted them. 
She did not wish Tom Murdock to 
know that she had overheard him. 
She was glad however to perceive 
that, in his anger, he had not recog- 
nized them as a quotation from his 
conversation with his father at the 
gate. 

There was a silence now for a min- 
ute or two. Tom’s blood was up; 
his hopes of success were over, and he 
was determined to speak his mind in 
an opposite direction. 

“Have I set you thinking, Tom?” 
said Winny, half timidly. 

“Tm d—d but you have, Winny 
Cavana; and I'll answer your ques- 
tion with one much like it. And 
would not it be better and fitter for 
you—of course it would—to bestow 
yourself and your fortune and your 
land upon some handsome young fel- 
low that has nothing but his day’s 
wages, and was well inclined for you, 
and to rise him up out of poverty, 
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than to spoil a good chance for a 
friend by joining yours to them that 
has enough without it? Why didn’t 
you follow up your first question with 
that, Winny Cavana?” And he stop- 
ped short, enjoying the evident confu- 
sion he had caused. . 

Winny thought, too, for a few mo 
ments in silence. She was consider 
ing the probability of Tom Murdock’s 
having overheard her conversation 
with Kate Mulvey from behind some 
hedge. But the result of her calcula- 
tions was that it was impossible. 

She was right. It was a mere par- 
aphrase of her own question to him, 
and only shows how two clever peo- 
ple may hit upon the same idea, and 
express it in nearly the same lan- 
guage. And the question was prompted 
by his suspicions in the quarter al- 
ready intimated. 

“Yes, I see how it is,” he exclaimed, 
breaking the silence, and giving way 
to his ungovernable temper. “But, 
by the hatred I bear to that whelp, 
that shall never be, at all events. T’ll 
go to your father this moment, and let 
him know what’s going on—” 

“ And who do you dare to call ‘a 
whelp,” Tom Murdock? If it be Ed- 
ward Lennon, let me tell you that his 
little finger is worth your whole head 
and heart—body and bones together.” 

“ There, there—she acknowledges 
it. But I'll put a spoke in that whelp’s 
wheel,—for it was him I called a 
whelp, since you must know,—see if 
I don’t; so let him look out, that’s 
all.” 

“I have acknowledged nothing, Tom 
Murdock. A word beyond common 
civility never passed between Edward 
Lennon and myself; and take care 
how you venture to interfere between 
my father and me. You have got 
your answer, and I have sworn to it. 
You have no right to interfere fur- 
ther.” 

By this time they had reached the 
end of the lane again; and Winny, 
with her heart on fire, and her face in 
a flame, hurried to the house. For- 
tunately, her father had not returned 
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from the fields, and rushing to her 
own room, she locked the door, took off 
her bonnet and cloak, and “threw 
herself” (I believe that is the proper 
expression) upon the bed. Perhaps 
a sensation novelist would add that 
she “burst into an agony of tears.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Winny lay for nearly an hour medi- 
tating upon the past, the present, and 
the future. Upon the whole she did 
not regret what had occurred, either be- 
fore or after she had met Tom Mur- 
dock, and she cooled down into her ac- 
customed self-possession sooner than 
she had supposed possible. 

One grand object had been attained. 
Tom Murdock had come to the point, 
and she had given him his final and 
irrevocable answer, if she had twenty 
fathers thundering parental authority 
in her ears. A spot of blue sky had 
appeared too in the east, above the 
outline of Shanvilla mountain, in 
which the morning-star of her young 
life might soon arise, and shine brightly 
through the flimsy clouds—for she 
could call them nothing but flimsy 
now—which had hitherto darkened her 
hopes. What if Tom Murdock was a 
villain?—and she believed he was: 
what dared he—what could he do? 
Pshaw, nothing! But, oh that the 
passage-of-arms between herself and 
her father was over! “Then,” thought 
she, “all might be plain sailing before 
me.” 

But, Winny, supposing all these 
matters fairly over,—and the battle 
with your father is likely to be as 
cranky and tough upon his part as it 
is certain to be straightforward and 
determined upon yours,—there will 
still be a doubtful blank upon your 
mind and in your heart, and one the 
solution of which you caunot, even 
with Kate Mulvey’s assistance, seek 
an occasion to fill up. Ah, no, you 
must trust to chance for time and op- 
portunity for that most important of 
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all your interviews. And what if 
you be mistaken after all, and, if 
mistaken, crushed for ever by the re- 
sult ? 

Let Winny alone for that. Wo- 
men seldom make a bad guess in 
such @ case. 

Winny’s mental and nervous system 
having both regained their ordinary 
degree of composure, she left her room, 
and proceeded through the house upon 
her usual occupations. She was not, 
however, quite free from a certain de- 
gree of anxiety at the anticipated in- 
terview with her father. He had not 
in any way intimated his intention to 
ask certain questions touching any 
communication she might have re- 
ceived from Tom Murdock, together 
with her answers thereto; and yet she 
felt certain that on the first favorable 
occasion he would ask the questions, 
without any notice whatever. She 
had subsided for the day, after a very 
exciting morning upon two very dif- 
ferent subjects. Yes; she called them 
different, though they were pretty 
much akin; and she would now pre- 
fer a cessation of her anxiety for the 
remainder of that afternoon at least. 

So far she was fortunate. Her fa- 
ther did not come in until it was very 
late; and being much fatigued by his 
stewardship of the day, he did not ap- 
pear inclined to enter upon any im- 
portant subject, but fell asleep in his 
arm-chair after a hasty and (Winuy 
observed) scarcely-touched dinner. 

Winny was an affectionate good 
child. She was devotedly fond of her 
father, with whose image were asso- 
ciated all her thoughts of happiness 
and love since she was able to clasp 
his knees and clamber to his lap. Even 
yet no absolute allegiance of a de- 
cided nature claimed the disloyalty of 
her heart; but she felt that the time 
was not far distant when either he 
must abdicate his royalty, or she must 
rebel. 

“Tt is clearly my duty now,” she 
said to herself, “ not to delay this busi- 
ness about Tom, upon the chance of his 
being the first to speak of it: to-mor- 
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row, before the cares and labors of 
the day occupy his mind, and perhaps 
make him ever so little a bit cross, I 
will tell him what has happened. I 
am afraid he will be very angry with 
me for refusing that man; but it can- 
not be helped: not for all the gold they 
both possess would I marry Tom 
Murdock. I shall not betray his sor- 
did villany, however, until all other 
resources fail; but I know my father 
will scorn the fellow as I do when he 
knows the whole truth—but ah, I 
have no witness,” thought she, “ and 
they will make a liar of me.” 

If the old man could have ever 
perceived any difference in the kind 
and affectionate attention so uniformly 
bestowed upon him by his fond 
daughter, perhaps it might have been 
upon that night after he awoke from 
a rather lengthened nap in his easy 
chair. 

Winny had sat during the whole 
time gazing upon the loved features of 
the sleeping old man. She could not 
call to mind, from the day upon which 
her memory first became conscious, a 
single unkind or even a harsh word 
which he had uttered to her. That he 
could be more than harsh to others she 
knew, and she was now in her nine- 
teenth year; fifteen clear years, she 
might say, of unbroken memory. She 
could remember her fifth birthday 
quite well, and so much as a snappish 
word or a commanding look she had 
never received from him; not, God 
knows, but he had good reason, many’s 
the time, for more than either. And 
there he lay now, calm, and fast asleep, 
the only one belonging to her on the 
wide earth, and she meditating an op- 
position in her heart to his plans re- 
specting her—all, she knew, arising 
from the great love he had for her, 
and ‘he frustration of which, she was 
aware, would vex him sore. “Oh, 
Tom Murdock, Tom Murdock, why 
are you Tom Murdock? or Emon-a- 
knock, why did I ever see you?” was 
the conclusion to this train of thought, 
as she sat still, gazing on her sleeping 
father. 
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Then a happier train succeeded, and 
a fond smile lit up her handsome face. 
“Ah no, no! I am the only being 
belonging to him, the only one he 
loves. The father who for nearly 
twenty years never spoke an unkind 
word—and if he had reason to re- 
prove me did so by example and re- 
quest, and not the rod—has only to 
know that a marriage with Tom Mur- 
dock would make me miserable to 
make him spurn him, as I did my- 
self. As to the other boy, I know 
nothing for certain myself about 
him, and I can fairly deny any accu- 
sation he may make; and I am certain 
he has been put up to it by old Mur- 
dock through his son. Yet even on 
this score I'll deny as little as I can.” 

Here it was her father awakened ; 
and Winny had only time to conclude 
her thoughts by wondering how that 
fellow dare call Emon “a whelp.” 

“ Well, father dear,” she said, “ you 
have had a nice nap; you must have 
been very tired. I wish I was a man, 
that I might help you on the farm.” 

“Winny darlin’, I wouldn’t have 
you anything but what you are for the 
world. I have not much to do at all 
on the farm but to poke about, and see 
that the men I have at work don’t rob 
me by idling; and I must say I never 
saw honester work than what they 
leave after them. But, Winny, I came 
across old Murdock shortly after I 
went out, and he came over my land 
with me, and I went over his with him, 
so that we had rather a long walk. 
I'll engage he’s as tired as what I am. 
I did not think his farm was so ex- 
tensive as it is, or that the land was so 
good, or in such to-au-op caun-di- 
shon.” And poor old Ned yawned and 
stretched himself. 

Winny saw through the whole thing 
at once. The matter of a marriage 
between herself and Tom Murdock, 
and a union of the farms, had doubt- 
less been discussed between her father 
and old Mick Murdock, and a final 
arrangement, so far as they were con- 
cerned, had been arrived at. <A hitch 
upon her part she was certain neither 
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of them had ever dreamt of; and yet 
“hitch” was a slight word to express 
the opposition she was determined to 
give to their wishes. 

She knew that if her father had got 
so far as where he had been inter- 
rupted by the yawn when he was 
fresh after breakfast, the whole thing 
would have come out. She was, how- 
ever, a considerate girl; and although 
she knew there was at that moment a 
good opening, where a word would 
have brought the matter on, she knew 
that the result would have completely 
driven rest and sleep from the poor 
old man’s pillow for the night, tired 
and fatigued as he was. She there- 
fore adroitly changed the conversation 
to his own comforts in a cup of tea 
before he went to bed. 

“Yes, mavourneen,” he said, “I 
fell asleep before I mixed a tumbler of 
punch, and I'll take the tea now in- 
stead ; for, Winny, my love, you can 
join me at that. Do you know, Winny, 
I’m very thirsty ?” 

“Well, father dear, I’ll soon give 
you what will refresh you.” 

While Winny was busying herself 
for the tea, putting down a huge kettle 
of water in the kitchen, and rattling 
the cups and saucers until you’d think 
she was trying to break them, the old 
man wakened up into a train of thought 
not altogether dissimilar to that which 
Winny herself had indulged in over 
his sleeping form. 

Winny was quite right. The whole 
matter had been discussed on that day 
between the old men during their per- 
ambulations round the two farms; the 
respective value and condition of the 
land forming a minute calculation not 
unconnected with the other portion of 
their discourse—settlements, deeds of 
conveyance, etc., etc., had all been 
touched upon. 

Winny was right in another of her 
surmises, although at the time she 
scarcely believed so herself. Old Mur- 
dock, taking his cue from Tom, told 
old Ned that if he found Winny at all 
averse to marrying Tom, he was certain 
young Lennon would be at the bottom 
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of it—at least Tom had more than 
hinted such to him. 

Old Ned was furious at this, declaring 
that if Tom Murdock was never to the 
fore, his daughter should never bestow 
his long and hard earnings upon a 
pauper like that, looking for a day’s 
wages here and there, and as often 
without it as with it; how dare the 
likes of him lift his eyes to his little 
girl! But he’d soon put a stop to that, 
if there was anything in it, let what 
would turn up. Every penny-piece he 
was worth in the world was in his own 
power, and there was a very easy way 
of bringing Miss Winny to her senses, 
if she had that wild notion in her head. 

Poor old Ned, in his indignation for 
what he thought Winny’s welfare, for- 
got that she was the only being be- 
longing to him in the world, and that 
when it came to the point he would 
find it impossible to put this threat of 
“ cutting her off” into execution. 

Old Murdock was delighted with 
this tirade against young Lennon, whom 
he looked upon as the only real ob- 
stacle to Tom’s acquisition of land and 
money, to say nothing of a handsome 
wife. 

“ Bestuddy with her, Ned,” said he, 
“she has a very floostherin’ way wid 
her where you’re concerned; I often 
remarked it. Don’t let her come round 
you, Ned, wid her pillaverin’ about 
that ‘ whelp, as Tom calls him.” 

“ An’ he calls him quite right. If 
he daars to look up to my little girl, 
he'll soon find out his mistake, I can 
tell him.” 

“ Nothin’ would show him his mis- 
take so much as to have Tom’s business 
an’ hers settled at Shraft, Ned.” 

“JT know that, Mick; an’ with the 
blessing I’ll spake to her in the morn- 
in’ upon the subjict. I dunna did 
Tom ever spake to herself, Mick ?” 

“If he didn’t he will afore to-mor- 
row night; he’s on the watch to meet 
with her by accident; he says it’s 
betther nor to go straight up to her, 
an’ maybe frighten her.” 

“Very well, Mick; I'll have an eye 
to them; maybe it would be betther 
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let Tom himself spake first. These 
girls are so dam’ proud; an’ I can tell 
you it is betther not vex Winny.” 

Of course these two old men said a 
great deal more; but the above is the 
pith of what set old Ned Cavana think- 
ing the greater part of the night; for 
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the tea Winny made was very strong, 
and, as he said, he was thirsty, having 
missed his tumbler of punch after 
dinner. He fellasleep, however,much 
sooner than he would have done had 
the sequel to his plans become known 
to him before he went to bed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





From The Book of Days. 


YOUNG’S NARCISSA. 


Tue Third Night of Young’s Com- 
plaint is entitled Narcissa, from its be- 
ing dedicated to the sad history of the 
early death of a beautiful lady, thus 
poetically designated by the au- 
thor. Whatever doubts may exist 
with respect to the reality or personal 
identity of the other characters no- 
ticed in the “ Night Thoughts,” there 
can be none whatever as regards Nar- 
cissa. She was the daughter of 
Young’s wife, by her first husband, 
Colonel Lee. When scarcely seven- 
teen years of age she was married to 
Mr. Henry Temple, son of the then 
Lord Palmerston*. Soon afterward, 
being attacked by consumption, she 
was taken by Young to the south of 
France in hopes of a change for the 
better; but she died there about a 
year after her marriage, and Dr. John- 
son tells us, in his “ Lives of the Poets,” 
that “her funeral was attended with 
the difficulties painted in such animated 
colors in Night the Third.” Young’s 
words in relation to the burial of Nar- 
cissa, eliminating, for brevity’s sake, 
some extraneous and redundant lines, 
are as follows: 

‘“* While nature melted, superstition raved ; 

That mourned the dead; and this denied a grave. 
For oh! the curst ungodliness of zeal! 

While sinful flesh retarded, spirit nursed 

In blind infallibility’s embrace, 

Denied the charity of dust to spread 


O’er dust! a charity their dogs enjoy. 
What could I do? what succor? what resource? 
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With pious sacrilege a grave I stole; 

With impious piety that grave I wronged ; 

Short in my duty: coward in my grief! 

More like her murderer than friend, I crept 

With soft suspended step, and muffled deep 

In midnight arkness, whispered my last sigh. 

I whispered what should echo through their 

Nor wctther name whose tomb should pierce the 
skies.” 

All Young’s biographers have told 
the same story from Johnson down to 
the last edition of the “ Night Thoughts,” 
edited by Mr. Gilfillan, who, speaking 
of Narcissa, says “ her remains were 
brutally denied sepulture as the dust 
of a Protestant.” Le Tourneure trans- 
lated the “ Night Thoughts” into French 
in 1770, and, strange to say, the work 
soon became exceedingly popular in 
France, more so probably than ever 
it has been in England. Naturally 
enough, then, curiosity became excited 
as to where the unfortunate Narcissa 
was buried, and it was soon discovered 
that she had been interred in the Bo- 
tanic Garden of Montpellier. An old 
gate-keeper of the garden, named 
Mercier, confessed that many years 
previously he had assisted to bury an 
English lady in a hollow, waste spot 
of the garden. As he told the story, 
an English clergyman came to him 
and begged that he would bury a lady ; 
bui he refused, until the Englishman, 
with tears in his eyes, said that she 
was his only daughter; on hearing 
this, he (the gate-keeper), being a 
father himself, consented. Accord- 
ingly the Englishman brought the dead 
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body on his shoulders, his eyes rain- 
ing tears, to the garden at midnight, 
and he there and then buried the 
corpse. About the time this confes- 
sion was made, Professor Gouan, an 
eminent botanist, was writing a work 
on the plants in the garden, into which 
he introduced the above story, thus 
giving it a sort of scientific authority ; 
and consequently the grave of Nar- 
cisra became one of the treasures of 
the garden, and one of the leading lions 
of Montpellier. A writer in the “ Evan- 
gelical Magazine” of 1797 gives an ac- 
count of a visit to the garden, and a 
conversation with one Bannal, who 
had succeeded Mercier in his office, 
and who had often heard the sad story 
of the burial of Narcissa from Mer- 
cier’s lips. Subsequently, Talma, the 


tragedian, was so profoundly impressed 
with the story that he commenced a 
subscription to erect a magnificent 
tomb to the memory of Narcissa; but 
as the days of bigotry in matters of 
sepulture had nearly passed away, 


it was thought better to erect a simple 

monument, inscribed, as we learn from 

“Murray’s Handbook,” with the words: 
“Placandis Narcisse2 manibus,” 


the “ Handbook” adding, “She was bu- 
ried here at a time when the atrocious 
laws which accompanied the Revoca- 
tion of Nantes, backed by the super- 
stition of a fanatic populace, denied 
Christian burial to Protestants.” 
Strange to say, this striking story is 
almost wholly devoid of truth. Nar- 
cissa never was at Montpellier. That 
she died at Lyons we know from 
Mr. Herbert Crofts’s account of 
Young, published by Dr. Johnson; 
that she was buried there we know by 
her burial registry and her tombstone, 
both of which are yet in existence. 
And by these wealsolearn that Young’s 
“ animated” account of her funeral in 
the “ Night Thoughts” is simply untrue. 
She was not denied a grave : 
“Denied the charity of dust to spread 
O’er dust,” 
nor did he steal a grave, as he 
asserts, but bought and paid for it. 


Narcissa. 


Her name was not unwrit, as her 
tombstone still testifies. The cen- 
tral square of the Hotel de Dieu 
at Lyons was long used as a burial 
place for Protestants; but the alter- 
ation in the laws at the time of the 
great Revolution doing away with the 
necessity of having separate burial 
places for different religions, the cen- 
tral garden was converted into a med- 
ical garden for the use of the hospital. 
The Protestants of Lyons being of 
the poorer class, there were few me- 
morials tomove when the ancient bury- 
ing place was made into a garden. 
The principal one, however, consisting 
of a large slab of black marble, was 
set up against a wall,close beside an old 
Spanish mulberry-tree. About twenty 
years ago the increasing growth of 
this tree necessitated the removal of 
the slab, when it was found that the 
side which had been placed against 
the wall contained a Latin inscription 
to the memory of Narcissa. The in- 
scription, which is too long to be quoted 
here, leaves no doubt upon the matter. 
It mentions the names of her father 
and mother, her connection with the 
noble family of Lichfield, her descent 
from Charles II., and concludes by 
stating that she died on the 8th of Oct., 
1736, aged 18 years. On discovering 
this inscription M. Ozanam, the di- 
rector of the Hétel de Dieu, searched 
the registry of the Protestant burial, 
still preserved in the Hétel de Ville 
at Lyons, and found an entry, of which 
the following is a correct translation : 
“Madam Lee, daughter of Col. Lee, 
aged about eighteen years, wife of 
Henry Temple, English by birth, was 
buried at the Hétel de Dieu at Lyons, 
in the cemetery of persons of the Re- 
formed religion of the Swiss nation, 
the 12th of Oct., 1736, at eleven 
o’clock at night, by order of the Prévét 
of merchants.” “ Received 729 livres 
12 sols. Signed, Para, priest and 
treasurer.” From this document, the 
authenticity of which is indisputable, 
we learn the utter untruthfulness of 
Young’s recital. ‘True, Narcissa was 
buried at night, and most probably 
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without any religious service, and a clared in his preface that the poem 
considerable sum charged for the priv- was “ real, not fictitious.” The subject 
ilege of interment, but she was not is not a pleasing one, and we need not 
denied the “ charity their dogs enjoy.” carry it any further; but may con- 
Calculating according to the average clude, in the words of Mr. Cecil, who, 
rate of exchange at the period, 729 alluding to Young’s renunciation of the 
livres would amount to thirty-five world in his writings when he was 
pounds sterling. Was it this sum that eagerly hunting for church preferment, 
excited a poetical imagination so says: “ Young is, of all other men, 
strong as to overstep the bounds of one of the most striking examples of 
veracity? Wecould grant the excuse the sad disunion of piety from 
of poetical license had not Young de- truth.” 
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Madame de Maintenon et sa Famille. France, finds no parallel in England, 
Lettres et Documents inédits. Par even in the worst days of courtly profli- 
Honort Bonnomme. Paris: Di- gacy. Nor is it easy to say to what 
dier. 1863. cause this difference between the two 

Histoire de Madame de Maintenon, et countries is to be ascribed. It may be 
des principaux Evénements du Régne that public opinion has been brought 
de Louis XIV. Par M. le Duc pe to bear more fully on individual action 
Noatties, de VAcadémie Fran- here than in France, and acts as a 
gaise. Tomes 4. Paris: Comon. more powerful restraint; and it may 
1849-1858. be also that extreme prominence in 

The Life of Madame de Maintenon. society is repugnant to the more modest 
Translated from the French. Lon- and retiring habits of Englishwomen. 
don: Lockyer Davis. 1772. There is no lady in our annals who 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame has occupied a position similar to that 
de Maintenon with the Princess des of Madame de Maintenon in relation 
Ursins, from the original manu- to royalty except Mrs. Fitzherbert ; 
scripts in the possession of the Duke but she, though highly distinguished 
of Choiseul. ‘Translated from the for her virtues, was altogether wanting 
French. 3 vols. London: Whit- in those intellectual endowments which 


taker. 1827. adorned that gifted woman who won 
Mémorial de Saint-Cyr. Paris: Ful- the esteem and fixed the affections of 
gence. 1846, Louis XIV. Many circumstances com- 


bined to make her the most striking 

Fema.e characters have, for good example of female ascendency in 
or ill, played a larger part on the France; and the object of this paper 
stage of French history than of Eng- will be to trace the causes which led 
lish. We have no names which cor- to it, as well as to her being, to this 
respond in extensive influence to those day, an object of never-failing interest 
of Mesdamesde Sévigné, de Maintenon, to the French people. Like all great 
de Genlis, and Récamier; while the women, she has had many virulent 
extraordinary power, both political and detractors and many ardent eulogists ; 
social, exercised by royal mistresses in but we shall endeavor to avoid the 
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extremes of both, more especially as 
M. Bonhomme is of opinion that her 
biography has still to be written. If 
there were no higher consideration, 
self-respect alone would demand scru- 
pulous impartiality in a historical 
inquiry ; and we are the less tempted 
¢o depart from this rule in the present 
instance because we are convinced that 
in Madame de Maintenon’s history 
there is ample sccpe for the most 
chivalrous vindication of her fame, 
and that, as time goes on, and the 
materials relative to her contempora- 
ries are collated, her apparent defects 
will lessen in importance, and her 
character stand out in fairer propor- 
tions and clearer light. It needs only 
to compare recent memoirs of her with 
the jejune attempts of the last century, 
to perceive how much her cause gains 
from fuller and closer investigation. 
The Duc de Noailles has rendered 
good service to the literature of his 
country by his voluminous history of 
this lady, conducted as it is on the 
sound and admirable principle of mak- 
ing the subject of the biography speak 
for herself. There is no historical 
personage about whom more untruths 
have been circulated; and, after all 
that has been said and written, the 
only way to know her is to read her 
correspondence. 

Lord Macaulay speaks of Francoise 
de Maintenon in terms so pointed, that 
they well deserve to be quoted at the 
outset : 

“Tt would be hard to name any 
woman who, with so little romance in 
her temper, has had so much in her 
life. Her early years had been passed 
in poverty and obscurity. Her first 
husband had supported himself by 
writing burlesques, farces, and poems. 
When she attracted the notice of her 
sovereign, she could no longer boast 
of youth or beauty; but she possessed 
in an extraordinary degree those more 
lasting charms, which men of sense, 
whose passions age has tamed, and 
whose life is a life of business and 
care, prize most highly in a female 
companion. Her character was such 
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as has well been compared to that 
soft green on which the eye, wearied 
by warm tints and glaring lights, re- 
poses with pleasure. A just under- 
standing; an inexhaustible yet never 
redundant flow of rational, gentle, and 
sprightly conversation; a temper of 
which the serenity was never for a 
moment ruffled; a tact which sur- 
passed the tact of her sex as much as 
the tact of her sex surpasses the tact 
of ours; such were the qualities which 
made the widow of a buffoon first the 
confidential friend, and then the 
spouse, of the proudest and most 
powerful of European kings. It 
was said that Louis had been with 
difficulty prevented by the argu- 
ments and vehement entreaties of 
Louvois from declaring her Queen 
of France.”* 

The romance of her life began with 
her birth, which took place on the 
27th of November, 1635,f in the 
prison of Niort, where her father was 
confined. His life had been full of 
adventure and crime, and he was un- 
worthy of the faithful and affectionate 
wife who shared his imprisonment. 
He changed his religious profession 
several times, but at the moment of 
Frances’ birth he called himself Pro- 
testant. The child accordingly was 
baptized in the Calvinist church of 
Niort, though her mother was a Catho- 
lic, and was placed under the charge 
of her aunt, Madame de Vilette, at 
Murgay, about a league from the 
prison. The prisoner, Constant d’Au- 
bigné, was at length released, and 
being disinherited by his father for his 
ill conduct, embarked a second time 
for America about the year 1643,} 
taking with him his wife and children. 
Little Frances suffered so much from 
the voyage that at one time she was 
thought to be dead, and a sailor held 
her in his arms, ready to sink her in a 
watery grave. “ On ne revient pas,” 
as the Bishop of Metz said long after 


* “History of England,” chap. xi., 1689. 
+t ** Bonhomme,” p. 235. 
t Jbid., p. 236. 
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to Madame de Maintenon, “ de si loin 
pour peu de chose.” * 

Notwithstanding her father’s evil 
example, there was enough in Frances 
@’ Aubigné’s ancestral remembrances to 
have dazzled her imagination in after 
life. Her aunt, who had been her 
earliest instructress, was a zealous Pro- 
testant; and her grandfather, Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, as a soldier, a historian, 
and a satirical poet, was one of the first 
men of his day. He had served Henry 
IV. in various capacities, and was 
used to address his royal master so 
freely as to reproach him for his change 
of religion. One day, when the king 
was showing a courtier his lip pierced 
by an assassin’s knife, d’Aubigné said, 
“ Sire, you have as yet renounced God 
only with your lips, and he has pierced 
them; if you renounce him in heart, 
he will pierce your heart also.” 

Frances’ father died in Martinique, 
having lost all he had gained by gam- 
bling. Madame d’Aubigné therefore 


returned to France, and devoted herself 


to the education of her child. She 
made her familiar with “ Plutarch’s 
Lives,”and exercised her in composition. 
She would gladly have kept the task 
of instruction to herself, but poverty 
constrained heratlast to resign Frances 
with many fears into the hands of her 
aunt, Madame de Vilette. The effect 
of this transfer was her becoming im- 
bued with Calvinist tenets ; and when, 
through the interference of the gov- 
ernment,f she was removed from Ma- 
dame de Vilette’s care, and made over 
to a Catholic relative, she proved very 
refractory,;and persisted in turning her 
back to the altar during mass. Various 
means of persuasion were tried in 
vain; and it was not till the Ursuline 
sisters in Paris took her in hand that 
her seruples vanished, and she con- 
sented to abjure her errors and to 
believe anything except that her aunt 
Vilette would be damned. In after- 
life she used often to say that her 
mother and several of the nuns had 


- * “One does not return from so far but fora 
great object.” 


t “ Duc de Noailies,” tome i., p. V7. 
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been very injudicious and severe with 
her, and that, but for the kindness and 
good sense of one lady in the convent, 
she should probably never have em- 
braced the Catholic faith. 

Only a few years passed before she 
had to choose between a conventual 
life and a distasteful marriage. Her 
mother was dead, and “the beautiful 
Indian,” as she was called, was left 
almost without resources. She had 
become acquainted with the comic 
poet Scarron, and often visited him. 
He was five-and-twenty years older 
than herself, aud hideously deformed. 
A singular paralysis, caused by quack 
medicines, had deprived him of the 
use of his limbs, his hands and mouth 
only being left free. His satirical 
pieces had been very popular, and, 
though fixed to his chair, he received 
a great deal of company, and joked 
incessantly. He was much struck by 
Frances d’Aubigné, and appreciated 
her talents the more highly because 
mental culture was rapidly advancing, 
and the conversation in drawing-rooms 
began to be rational. His offer of 
marriage was accepted by her, for 
“she preferred,” as she said, “ marry- 
ing him to marrying a convent.” In 
the summer of 1652 she became his 
bride. Such a union deserved a place 
in one of his own farces, and gave 
little promise of happiness or virtue. 
But the consequences were far differ- 
ent from what might have been ex- 
pected. A change for the better had 
taken place in public morals, and 
Madame Scarron had no sooner a 
house of her own than she took a 
prominent part in the movement. She 
carefully tended her helpless spouse ; 
brushed the flies from his nose when 
he could not use his fingers, and ad- 
ministered to him the opiate draught 
without which he could not sleep. She 
received his guests with a dignity 
beyond her years, and her conduct 
was regulated on a plan of general 
reserve. No one dared address her 
in words of double signification; and 
one of the young men of fashion who 
frequezted the house declared that he 
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would sooner think of venturing on 
any familiarity with the queen than 
with Madame Scarron. People saw 
that she was in earnest. During 
Lent, she would eat a herring at the 
lower end of the table, and retire be- 
fore the rest. So young and attract- 
ive, in a capital of brilliant dissipa- 
tion, and with such a husband as 
Scarron, her example could not but 
have an effect. Meanwhile she culti- 
vated her mind, and learned Italian, 
Spanish, and Latin. She knew not 
what might be required of her, for 
Scarron’s fortune was dwindling away, 
and he had been compelled to resign 
the prebend of Mans. He was a lay- 
ecclesiastic, and, like many literary 
men of that day, bore the title of 
abbé. Poverty again stared her in 
the face, and the servant who waited 
at table had often to whisper, “ Ma- 
dame, no roast again to-day!” Devot- 
ed to her husband’s sick chamber, 
she avoided society abroad, and wrote, 
only two years after her marriage, 
letters which might have come from 
an aged saint on the brink of eternity. 
“ All below is vanity,” she said, “ and 
vexation of spirit. Throw yourself 
into the arms of God; one wearies of 
all but him, who never wearies of 
those who love him.” 

Her enemies have strongly contested 
her virtue at this period, and appealed 
to her intimacy with Ninon de Len- 
clos in proof of their allegations. This 
modern Leontium certainly frequent- 
ed Scarron’s drawing-room and also 
(such were the dissolute manners of 
the age) that of most other celebrities 
in Paris. But the unhappy woman 
herself has left behind her an unques- 
tionable testimony to Madame Scar- 
ron’s purity. “ In her youth,” she says, 
“she was virtuous through weakness 
of mind: I tried to cure her of it, but 
she feared God too much.” She had, 
of course, many admirers, and she 
must needs have gone out of the 
world not to have them. But to be 
admired and courted is one thing, to 
yield and sin mortally is another. It 
might be wished that Madame Scar- 
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ron’s name had never been mixed up 
with that of Ninon, to whom virtue 
was “ faiblesse d’esprit,’ but the free- 
dom of her conduct must not be tried 
too severely by the stricter laws of 
propriety which prevail among us 
now. She never forgot Ninon, corre- 
sponded with her at times, aided her 
when she was in distress, and was 
consoled by her dying like a Chris- 
tian at the age of 90.* She who 
had boasted that Epicurus was her 
model gave the closing years of her 
life to God.f 
Madame Scarron’s resistance to the 
importunities of Villarceaux was well 
known, and is thus alluded to by Bois- 
Robert in verses addressed to the 
marquis himself: 
“Si c'est cette rare beauté 
Qui tient ton esprit enchainé, 
Marquis, j’ai raison de te plaindre; 
Car son humeur est fort 4 craindre: 
Elle a presque autant de fierté 
Qu’elle a de grace et de beauté.”’ 
But those who follow the course of 
Madame de Maintenon’s interior life 
know perfectly well how to interpret 
what Bois-Robert called “haughti- 
ness,” and Ninon “ weakness of mind.” 
It is a matter of no small importance 
to rescue such characters from the 
foul grasp of calumny. Gilles Boi- 
Jeau was the only one of her contem- 
poraries while she was young who 
dared to throw out any suspicion 
against her honor, but this he did evi- 
dently to avenge himself on Scarron, 
against whom he had a mortal pique. 
A new era was dawning on France. 
Richelieu and Mazarin had by their 
policy prepared the triumphs of mon- 
archy ; Turenne and Condé had dis- 
played their genius in war; the great 
ministers and captains waited for the 
moment when their master should call 
them to his service; and arts and let- 
ters were ready to embellish all with 
their rich coloring. Louis XIV. really 
mounted the throne in 1660, and the 
glory and greatness of France rose 
* In 1705. 
+ ** Duc de Noailles,” tome i., p. 206. 
+ ** Marquis, if it is this rare beauty who holds 
‘ou in chains, I have reason to pity you; for she 


8 of a temper much tobefeared. She has almost 
as much pride as she has grace and beauty.” 
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with him. Pascal, Moliére, La Fon- 
taine, and Boileau published their 
works almost at the same time. Ra- 
cine presented to the king the first- 
fruits of his master mind, and the 
voice of Bossuet had already been 
heard from the pulpit. Searron fore- 
saw the brilliancy of the epoch, but he 
saw also that his own end was nigh. 
“T shall have,” he said, “ no cause for 
regret in dying, except that I have no 
fortune to leave my wife, who deserves 
more than I can tell, and for whom I 
have every reason in the world to be 
thankful.” Humorous to the last, he 
made a jest of his sufferings, and, 
when seized with violent hiccough, 
said if he could only get over it, he 
would write a good satire upon it. 
He died perfectly himself, and was 
not even for a moment untrue to his 
character. A few seconds before his 
end, seeing those around him in tears, 
he said, “ You weep, my children ; 
ah! I shall never make you cry as 
much as I have made you laugh.” 
Ile had but one serious interval to 
give to death—that in which Madame 
Scarron caused him to fulfil his relig- 
ious duties. He had always been a 
Christian, and neither in his writings 
nor in his conversation had allowed 
anything prejudicial to religion to 
escape him. A chaplain came every 
Sunday to say mass at his house. 
“TI leave you no fortune,” he said to 
his wife when dying, “and virtue will 
bring none: nevertheless be always 
virtuous.” The point.of this admoni- 
tion must -be gathered from the cor- 
ruption of the times. Her mother’s 
last words also had sunk deep into 
Frances’ memory, for she had warned 
her “to hope everything from God 
and to fear everything from man.” 
Scarron died in 1660, and was soon 
forgotten. His name would now 
scarcely be known, nor would any at 
this day be conversant with his come- 
dies and satires but for the exalted 
position which his widow subsequently 
attained. His immediate successors 
obeyed unconsciously the epitaph 
which he nad himself composed, and 
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made no noise over the grave where 
poor Scarron took his “ first night’s 
rest.” 


* Passants, ne faites pas de bruit, 
De crainte que je ne m’éveille; 
Car voila la premiére nuit 
Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille.” * 
Was there ever a more pathetic 
joke? 

When Mazarin died in 1661, the 
young king summoned his council and 
said, “ Gentlemen, I have hitherto al- 
lowed the affairs of state to be con- 
ducted by the late cardinal; hence- 
forward I intend to govern myself, 
and you will aid me with your advice 
when I ask it.” From that day, the 
face of society in France rapidly 
changed. Then, as Voltaire says, the 
revolution in arts, intellect, and morals 
which had been preparing for half a 
century took effect, and at the court of 
Louis XIV. were formed that refine- 
ment of manners and those social 
principles which have since extended 
through Europe. The example long 
set by the Hétel de Rambouillet in 
Paris was followed by many others, 
and numerous salons which have since 
become matter of history united all 
that was most brilliant in genius and 
talent with much that was estimable 
for worth and even piety. 

The first ten years of Madame 
Scarron’s widowhood were passed in 
the midst of these elegant and intel- 
lectual circles. The assemblies of 
Madame de Sévigné, Madame de 
Coulanges, Louvois’ cousin, and Ma- 
dame de Lafayette, the novelist, were, 
with the hétels of Albret and Riche- 
lieu, those which she principally fre- 
quented. She was in great distress, 
and her friends tried to obtain for her 
the pension her husband had once en- 
joyed. But Cardinal Mazarin was 
inflexible. He remembered the “ Ma- 
zarinade,” in which Scarron had satir- 
ized him, and refused to grant any 
relief to his charming widow. But 
she would be beholden to none for a 
subsistence. She retired into the 
* “ Poor Scarron his first night of sleep enjoys: 


Hush, passers-by, nor wake him with your 
noise |” 
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convent of the Hospitalers, where a 
relation lent her an apartment, and 
lived for some time ona pittance she had 
hoarded. The queen-mother then be- 
came interested in her behalf, and a 
pension of £50 a year was assigned 
her. “ Henceforward,” she said in a 
letter to Madame d’Albret, “I shall 
be abie to labor for my salvation in 
peace. I have made a promise to 
God that I will give one fourth of my 
pension to the poor.” She now re- 
moved to the Ursuline convent, where 
she lived simply and modestly, but 
visited constantly, and received, as the 
sisters complained, “a furious deal of 
company.” Her dress was elegant, 
but of cheap materials, and she man- 
aged by rare economy to keep a maid, 
pay her wages, and have a little over 
at the end of the year. She might 
have accepted the Maréchal d’Albret’s 
offer of a home in her hétel, but she 
preferréd entire independence in her 
own humble asylum. Many a page 
could we fill with accounts of the 


friendships she formed at this period. 
To epitomize her life is in one respect 
a painful task, for the records we pos- 
sess respecting her are equally inter- 


esting and copious. She has found at 
last a biographer worthy of her, and it 
is to the Duc de Noailles’ volumes we 
must refer those who long for further 
details than our space allows us to 
give. He is the ablest champion of 
her honor that has yet appeared, and 
refutes triumphantly the calumnies of 
the Duc de Saint Simon by which so 
many have been deceived. 

At the Hotel d’Albret Madame 
Scarron often met Madame de Mon- 
tespan, who soon after became the 
mistress of Louis. The two ladies 
had many tastes in common, and an 
intimacy sprang up between them. 
How strangely they became related 
to each other afterward we shall pres- 
ently see. Meanwhile Madame Scar- 
ron was overtaken by another reverse. 
The queen-mother died in 1666, and 
with her the pension ceased. Many 
splendid mansions were eager to re- 
ceive and entertain her, but she de- 
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clined them all as permanent abodes. 
A rich and dissolute old man propos- 
ed to marry her, and her friends un- 
wisely seconded his overtures; but she 
was proof against them, and wrote to 
Ninon to express her gratitude, be- 
cause the voice of that licentious wo- 
manalone was raised inapprovalof her 
conduct. She was indignant at the 
comparison her friends made between 
the unworthy aspirant and her late 
husband, and avowed her readiness to 
endure any hardships rather than sac 

rifice her liberty, and entangle herself 
in an engagement which conscience 
could not approve. Constrained, 
therefore, by want, she was about to 
expatriate herself, and follow in the 
train of the Duchesse de Nemours, 
who was affianced to the King of Por- 
tugal. It was a sore trial, for none 
are more attached to their country, 
none endure exile with less fortitude, 
than the French. She saw Madame 
de Montespan once more; it was in 
the royal palace, and that incident 
changed her destiny. The future 
rivals met under conditions how differ- 
ent from those which were one day to 
exist! Madame de Montespan, though 
not yet the king’s mistress, was al- 
ready in high favor, and the patron- 
ess of that poor widow who was af- 
terward, by winning Louis’ esteem, 
to supplant her in his affections, and 
become, all but in name, Queen of 
France. Through her mediation the 
forfeited pension was restored, and we 
find her name in the list of ladies in- 
vited to a court féte in 1688. Never- 
theless, her troubles withdrew her very 
much from the world, and she thought 
for a time of adopting a religious 
habit. Indeed, it is not impossible 
that she might actually have done so, 
had she not been made averse to the 
step by the severity of her confessor, 
the Abbé Gobelin. With a view of 
mortifying her ambition to please and 
be admired, he recommended her to 
dress still more plainly, and be silent in 
company. She obeyed, and became 
so disagrecable to herself and others 
that she sometimes felt inclined to re- 
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nounce her habits of devotion.* She 
retired, however, to a small lodging 
in the Rue des Tournelles, lived more 
alone, and, as she wrote to Ninon, 
“read nothing but the Book of Joband 
the Maxims.” 

Here fortune came to her relief. 


The infidelities of Louis XIV. are un-. 


happily too well known. Suffice it 
in this place to say that Madame de 
Montespan bore him a daughter in 
1669, and a son, afterward the Duc 
du Maine, in 1670. Circumstances 
required that the existence of these 
children should be concealed, and 
their mother, in whose heart the voice 
of conscience was never stifled, be- 
thought her of the good Madame Scar- 
ron as one who was well fitted to take 
charge of their education. According- 
ly, she was sounded on the subject. 
The king’s name was not mentioned, 
but she was informed that the secret 
regarding the children was to be kept 
inviolate. She hesitated, refused, re- 


considered the matter, and at last con- 
sented on condition that the king him- 


self should command her services. 
The office was far from dishonorable 
in the eyes of the world. Madame 
Colbert, the minister’s wife, had been 
intrusted with two of his majesty’s 
children by Madame de la Valliére. 
It was not on this point that Madame 
Scarron was anxious, but she feared 
lest she should give scandal and en- 
tangle her conscience by a seeming in- 
dulgence to such immorality. Louis 
at last requested that she would be as 
a mother to his babes. They were 
placed with a nurse in an obscure lit- 
tle house outside the walls of Paris. 
Madame Scarron was to live as before 
in her own lodgings, but without losing 
sight of the infants. It was a point 
of honor with her to observe the ut- 
most secrecy. She visited each of 
them separately, for they were kept 
apart, and passed in and out disguised 
as & poor woman, and carrying linen 
or meatin a basket. Returning home 
on foot, she entered by a private door, 


* “ Due de Noailles,” tome i., pp. 310-12. 
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dressed, and drove to the Hétel d’Al- 
bret or Richelieu to lull suspicion 
asleep. When the secret was at 
length known, she caused herself to be 
bled lest she should blush.* In two 
years’ time the number of children had 
increased, and a different arrangement 
was adopted. A large house was 
purchased in the country, not far from 
Vuugirard, and Madame Scarron, now 
enjoying a certain degree of opulence, 
established herself there, and gave all 
her time to the task of education. She 
was lost to the world, and her friends 
deeply lamented her disappearance. 
But she was sowing the seed of her 
future greatness. ‘The king, who had 
a great love for his children, often 
saw her when he visited them; the 
aversion he had felt for her at first 
gradually melted away; he admired 
her tender and maternal care of his 
offspring, contrasted it with the com- 
parative indifference of their own moth- 
er, greatly increased her pension, and, 
having legitimized the Duc du Maine, 
the Count de Vexin, and Mademoi- 
selle de Nantes in 1673, soon after ap- 
pointed them with their gouvernante 
a place at court. Thus, step by step, 
without her own seeking, she was led on 
to exercise a higher and most salutary 
influence on the king’s moral charac- 
ter, till, in reward of her long-tried 
virtue, she was ultimately to fix his 
wandering affections and effect his 
conversion; an object which for so 
many years she had regarded as the 
end of her being. She was nearly 
forty years of age when she entered on 
her duties in the palace; and, in that 
difficult and trying position, she set 
the glorious example of one who was 
guided in all things by principle, and 
who thought that the highest talents 
were best devoted. to leading an irre- 
proachable life. She had a work be- 
fore her, and it was great. She con- 
tributed to withdraw the king from his 
disorderly habits, to restore him to the 
queen, and to bring about a reforma- 
tion of morals in a quarter where it 
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had been most wantonly retarded by 
the royal example. The king, in that 
day, was all in all, The ideal of the 
government was royalty. The Fronde 
had died away, and with it the power 
of the nobles. ‘That of the peo- 
ple, in the sense in which it is now 
generally understood, was unknown ; 
even infidels and scoffers scarcely 
dreamed of it. The monarch, like 
Cyrus* and the Czsars, believed him- 
self something more than man. Dis- 
eases fled at his touch, and he virtu- 
ally set himself above all laws, hu- 
man and divine. It needed the elo- 
quence of a Bossuet to convince Louis 
that a priest had done his duty in re- 
fusing absolution to the mother of 
his illegitimate children.f The suc- 
cess ut his arms enhanced his self-es- 
teem, and the atmosphere of his court 
was so tainted with corruption that 
Madame Scarron often sighed for re- 
tirement, and resolved to flee from so 
perilous and painful a promotion. Her 
intercourse with Madame de Monte- 
span was chequered with stormy dis- 


sensions, and the jealousy of the lat- 
ter became almost insupportable. The 
education of the children was a con- 
stant subject of contention, and Ma- 
dame Scarron, who knew that they 
would be ruined if left to their mother, 
was not disposed to yield any of her 


rights. But the Duc du Maine was 
the idol of his father and mother, and 
this served to attach them both to the 
incomparable gouvernante, who loved 
the boy with an affection truly mater- 
nal. 

Being disgusted with the court, and 
having received from the king a pres- 
ent of 200,000 francs, she bought in 
1674 the estate of Maintenon, about 
thirty miles from Versailles, with the 
intention of retiring thither. But a 
rupture between the king and his fav- 
orite mistress was at hand, and on this 
circumstance hinged Madame Scar- 
ron’s future career. 

In spite of his profligacy, Louis 
XIV. was at bottom religiously dis- 


* “ Herodotus, Clio,” eciv. 
t “Duc de Noailles,” tome i., p. 346, 
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posed. His serious attention to busi- 
ness proved him to be a man of 
thought and reflection, and, when the 
great festivals came round, it grieved 
him not to be in a condition to fulfil 
his religious duties. The sermons of 
Bourdaloue during the Lent of 1675 
touched him, and the expostulations of 
Bossuet in private deepened their ef- 
fect. He resolved to dismiss Madame 
de Montespan, and departed to join 
the army without seeing her. “I have 
satisfied you, father,” he said to Bour- 
daloue: “ Madame de Montespan is 
at Clagny.” “ Yes, sire,” replied the 
preacher; “ but God would be better 
satisfied if Clagny were seventy 
leagues from Versailles.” Meanwhile 
Madame Scarron, with the Due du 
Maine, went to Baréges, and, as the 
king had, before creating her a mar- 
chioness, graciously called her, in pres- 
ence of his nobles, Madame de Main- 
tenon, we shall henceforward speak 
of her by the name which she bears in 
history. The three most important 
personages in our drama were now 
separated. The king, at the head of 
his army, received the letters of Bos- 
suet, conjuring him to persevere in 
his promises of amendment, while 
Madame de Montespan, in her retreat, 
was pressed by the same fervid elo- 
quence to return to the path of virtue. 
But the Duc du Maine was every- 
where entertained as the king’s son, 
and fétes that vied with each other in 
splendor awaited him and his gouver- 
nante everywhere. So popular was 
the king, so loyal his people, that his 
vice passed for virtue or innocent gal- 
lantry. 

Baréges was not then what it has 
now become. <A few thatched cotta- 
ges and one house with a slated roof 
were all it could boast. Madame de 
Maintenon and her sick charge, the 
little duke, had but one room, meanly 
furnished, where he slept by her side. 
The place was then scarcely known ; 
but the physician Fagon had discov- 
ered it during his excursions among 
the Pyrenees, and, by making Madame 
de Maintenon acquainted with the effi- 
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cacy of its baths, he raised it to im- 
portance and secured for himself for- 
tune and renown. MUHere she re- 
ceived many letters from the king in 
attestation of his friendship ; and re- 
turning hence, she visited Niort and 
the prison where she was born, the 
aunt she had so tenderly loved, and 
the Ursuline convent where she had 
first been schooled and supported by 
charity. Attentions were lavished on 
her in every quarter, and many val- 
uable records of her family fell into 
her hands. Among these was the 
life of her illustrious grandfather, 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, written by him- 
self. 

Her reception by the king was more 
cordial than ever; but the high favor 
in which she stood did not break her 
resolution to renounce a court life as 
soon as circumstances should permit. 
She corresponded regularly with the 
Abbé Gobelin, and often expressed 
her willingness to follow implicitly his 
advice. Madame de Montespan re- 
gained her ascendancy, at least in ap- 
pearance ; but many thought that the 
king was fast becoming weaned from 
her, through the new influence. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon exerted daily a 
more manifest empire. Everything, 
as Madame de Sévigné wrote in 1676, 
yielded to her. One attendant held 
the pommade before her on bended 
knee, another brought her gloves, and 
a third lulled her to sleep. She sa- 
luted no one; but those who knew 
her believed that she laughed in her 
heart at these formalities. “I desire 
more than evér,” she said to M. Gobe- 
lin, “to be away from this place ; and 
Iam more and more confirmed in my 
opinion that I cannot serve God here.” 
Madame de Montespan, during some 
years, continued to be the recognized 
favorite; but the beautiful Fontanges 
divided with her the unenviable dis- 
tinction till, having just been made a 
duchess, she died in the flower of her 
youth. But amidst all this levity, 
Louis paid the severe Madame de 
Maintenon the most delicate attentions, 
which failed not to excite the utmost 
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indignation in the breast of the royal 
mistress. At length, in 1680, the 
dauphin espoused the daughter of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and Louis, anx- 
ious to retain Madame de Maintenon 
in the service of the court, made her 
lady of the bed-chamber to the dau- 
phiness. In this honorable office she 
was set free from the bondage she had 
endured. She had now nothing in com- 
mon with Madame de Montespan ; and 
she exchanged the apartments she had 
occupied for others immediately over 
those of the king, where he could visit 
her at will, and, by her lively and flow- 
ing conversation, refresh his mind 
when weary with business, or jaded 
with pleasures that had long since be- 
gun to pall. Surrounded by minions 
of every sort,it was something new 
to him to be addressed freely and 
without any selfish view. This was 
the secret of Madame de Maintenon’s 
power over his heart, and he confessed 
the potency of the spell. Madame de 
Montespan was visited less and less, 
and Louis passed hours every day in 
the apartments of the dauphiness, 
where he found also her lady of the 
bed-chamber. A cabal was formed 
by the deserted mistresses and some 
profligate ministers against the new 
and truly estimable object of Louis’ 
favor; but their machinations failed. 
The sovereign at last broke his chains, 
and Madame de Montespan, like 
Ninon and La Valliére, made profit of 
the time which was allowed to her for 
repentance, but which had been denied 
to Fontanges. The miserable death- 
bed of that young creature, distracted 
by remorse, but still clinging passion- 
ately to her unlawful love, deeply af- 
fected the king,* and is said to have 
powerfully contributed to reclaim him 
from his evil habits. The benign in- 
fluence of Madame de Maintenon re- 
united him to the long abandoned 
queen, who, with all her exalted piety 
and Christian virtue, was deficient, it 
must be confessed, in tact and discern- 
ment, as well as in those intellectual 


* Gabourd, “ Histoire de France,’ tome xiv., 
p. 453, note, 
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gifts which would have made her an ac- 
ceptable companion to Louis; while 
her strict devotional practices and retir- 
ing habits—habits which her native 
modesty and timidity of character, 
combined with her husband’s neglect, 
tended to confirm—may have had no 
small share in increasing his estrange- 
ment. His evenings were now fre- 
quently spent with her; and every 
member of the royal family was de- 
lighted with the happy change, and 
grateful to her by whom it had been 
treught about. The king himself 
found the paths of virtue to be those 
of peace, and the finer parts of his 
character were displayed to advantage. 
He had naturally a kind and feeling 
heart, and was by no means that mon- 
ster of selfishness and formality which 
historians so often make him.* 

After the peace of Nimeguen, Louis 
XIV., having seen his enterprises 
everywhere crowned with victory, be- 
carne intoxicated with his own great- 
ness, and arrogant toward foreign 
powers. But the counsels of Madame 
de Maintenon tended to restrain his 
ambition and modify the defiant tone 
of his government. She well knew 
that such an attituda, beside being 
wrong in itself, was the certain fore- 
runner of formidable coalitions. How- 
ever lightly she might have thought 
of the Prince of Orange, if singly 
maiched with the greatest potentate 
of Europe, she wisely judged his tal- 
ent; and prowess capable of inflicting 
great injury on France if he were in 
union with exasperated allies. While 
her hand thus nearly touched the 
helm of state, it was busy as ever in 
dispensing private charities; and it 
was about this time also that she 
founded an establishment at Rueil 
which was the origin of “ Saint-Cyr.” 
“ For the first time,” she said, in a let- 
ter to her brother,f “I am happy.” 

In 1683 the queen died, and Louis, 
who had become convinced of her 
merits too late, wept over her when 
expiring and said, “It is the first 


* “* Duc de Noailles,” tome ii., p. 2%. 
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trouble she has ever caused me.” 
Madame de Maintenon, who had 
staid with her to the last, was about 
to retire, when the Due de la Roche- 
foucauld, taking her by the arm, drew 
her toward the king, saying, “ It is no 
time, madame, to leave him: he needs 
you in his present condition.” Her 
position at court was now very embar- 
rassing. She was aware of the king’s 
predilections, and he was no less 
persuaded that she could be attached 
to him by none but virtuous ties. The 
dauphiness requested her to accept 
the place of lady of honor, but she 
steadily refused. Was it indeed that 
she aspired higher? Could she fancy 
for one moment that Louis would 
exalt her to the rank of his wife? An 
anecdote related by Madame de Cay- 
lus would lead us to suppose that the 
thought had crossed her mind, and that 
the king himself had perhaps given 
her some plédge of his intentions. 
Madame de Caylus was astonished at 
her declining a post of such high dig- 
nity. “ Would you,” asked her aunt, 
“rather be the niece of a lady of 
honor, or the niece of one who re- 
fused to be such?” Madame de Cay- 
lus replied that she should look upon 
her who refused as immeasurably 
higher than her who accepted: on 
which Madame de Maintenon kissed 
her. She had given the right answer. 
Madame de Montespan was still at 
court with her children, but her day 
was gone by; and she whose silent 
influence had wrought her overthrow 
never triumphed over her, and even 
deemed it prudent to abstain from any 
overt attempt to prevent the king’s 
seeing her. 

The decorations at Versailles were 
at this time conducted on such a scale 
as to make that spot one of the won- 
ders of the world. All Europe was 
curious to see its gardens or read of 
their matcbless splendor. Its foun- 
tains and cascades were never to be 
silent, night or day, and the waters of 
the Eure were to supply them by 
means of a canal and aqueduct 
more than fourteen leagues in length. 
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Twenty-two thousand men worked on 
the line, which traversed the estate 
and valley of Maintenon. The aque- 
duct was there supported by magnifi- 
cent arcades, and its entire cost, 
without counting purchase of land, 
was about nine millions of francs. To 
the town of Maintenon the “very 
powerful and pious” lady who bore 
its name was a great benefactress. 
She obtained for it fairs and markets, 
and founded in it a hospital and 
schools. She rebuilt, entirely at her 
own cost, the church and presbytery, 
as well as those of two adjoining par- 
ishes. ‘She brought thither Normans 
and Flemings to teach the villagers 
how to weave, and distributed abun- 
dant alms to the poor and infirm. The 
king staid at her chateau repeatedly, 
and inspected the works that were 
rapidly advancing among the hills. 
Racine also was her guest about this 
period, and was charmed with his 
visit. Here, too, in the very house 
where Charles X., and with him the 
direct Bourbon line, afterward ceased 
to reign, was probably fixed that 
remarkable marriage of which we 
shall have much to record. 

Madame de Maintenon was still 
beautiful, though in her fiftieth year. 
She was three years older than the 
king, and the influence she exerted 
over him was no matter of surprise to 
those who were used to watch her 
radiant eyes and face beaming with 
animation and intelligence. Severe 
virtue gave additional dignity to her 
distinguished and graceful nanners, 
and, while she yielded to none in con- 
versational powers, she was also a 
good listener. The proud king found 
in her one to whom he could bow 
without humiliation, and her conquest 
of his heart was a signal triumph of 
moral worth. The marriage was 
private, and the secrecy so well pre- 
served that its date cannot be ascer- 
tained. It is supposed to have taken 


place in 1685, and was celebrated by 
the Archbishop of Paris, in the pres- 
ence of Pére la Chaise; Bontemps, a 
valet-de-chambre, 


who served the 
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mass; and M. de 
Madame de Maintenon’s intimate 
friend. A union satisfactory to her 
conscience was all she required, and 
this being obtained, she took the ut- 
most pains to prevent the matter 
becoming public. The court remained 
for some time in ignorance of the 
marriage ; but the fact is beyond all 
doubt, and is dwelt on with little dis- 
guise by the Bishop of Chartres, in 
letters to the king and his wife, and 
by Bourdaloue in his private instruc- 
tions to the latter. While Saint-Si- 
mon denounces it as “so profound a 
humiliation for the proudest of kings 
that posterity will never credit it,” 
Voltaire, with more good sense, main- 
tains that Louis in this marriage in 
no degree compromised his dignity, 
and that the court, never Kaving any 
certainty on the subject, respected the 
king’s choice without treating Madame 
de Maintenon as queen.* There is 
not the slightest proof that Louis ever 
contemplated sharing his throne with 
her openly, and still less that her am- 
bition extended so far. In the pas- 
sage we quoted from Macaulay the 
reader will have observed that he 
introduces the fable with “It was 
said.” He is, in fact, there following 
Saint-Simon and the Abbé de Choi- 
sy,t whose “ Memoirs ” are, in this par- 
ticular, altogether at variance with 
Madame de Maintenon’s character as 
revealed in her letters, with the mod- 
esty and reserve which distinguished 
her in so high a station, and with the 
impenetrable silence she always ob- 
served with regard to the fact of the 
king being her husband.{ 

Though living in the midst of the 
court, her elevation was, as Voltaire 
says, nothing but a retreat. She re- 
stricted her society to a small number 
of female friends, and devoted herself 
almost exclusively to the king. No 
distinction marked her in public, ex- 
cept that she occupied in chapel a 
gilded tribune made for the queen. 


Montchevreuil, 


* “ Siécle de Louis XIV.,” tome ii. 
+ Livre vii. 
+ “* Duc de Noailles,” tome ii., pp. 131-2. 
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Louis spoke of her as Madame, and if 
the Abbé de Choisy may be trusted, 
Boniemps, the valet, addressed her in 
private as “your majesty.” She was 
seldom seen in the reception-halls, but 
the king passed all the time that was 
not occupied with public affairs in her 
apartment. He rose at eight, sur- 
rounded by his officers; as soon as 
dressed, he was closeted with his min- 
isters, with whom he remained till 
midday ; at half-past twelve he heard 
mass, and in passing and repassing 
through the grand gallery, to which 
the public was admitted, might be ad- 
dressed by any one who asked permis- 
sion of the captain of his guards. 
After mass, he visited Madame de 
Montespan daily till the year 1691,* 
and staid with her till dinner was 
announced. This was ordinarily about 
half-past one. Madame de Maintenon, 
though she supped in her own room, 
dined always at the king’s table, sit- 
ting opposite him. Then followed 


shooting in the park, which was his 


favorite amusement. Sometimes he 
hunied the stag, the wolf, or the wild 
boar; but from the time he dislocated 
his arm in 16838, through his horse’s 
stumbling over a rabbit-burrow, he 
seldom went to the chase mounted, 
but in a ealash, which he drove him- 
self, with some ladies, and very often 
Madame de Maintenon. Banquets 
were spread in the woods, and in the 
summer evenings gondolas with music 
plied on the canal, and Madame de 
Maintenon’s place was always in that 
of the king. At six or seven he re- 
turned home, and worked or amused 
himself till ten, the hour for supper ; 
after which he passed an hour with his 
children, lawful and legitimized, his 
brother sitting in an arm-chair like 
himself, ihe dauphin and the other 
princes standing, and the princesses 
on tabourets. During winter at Ver- 
sailles, a ball, a comedy, or an ap- 
partement followed every evening in 
regular succession. The appartement 
was an assembly of the entire court, 


* “ Duc de Noailles,” tome ii., p. 147, note. 
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and sometimes ended with dancing, 
after music, chess, billiards, and all 
sorts of games. 

There was nothing in Madame de 
Maintenon’s temper opposed to the 
ceaseless festivities of Versailles, Mar- 
ly, and Fontainebleau. She height- 
ened them, indeed, by the noble plea- 
sures of the mind, which her influence 
could not fail to introduce. Her style 
of dress was exquisite, and elderly 
beyond what her age required; and 
while she treated all around her with 
the utmost attention, she was alto- 
gether free from airs of importance. 
She rose between six and seven, went 
straight to mass, and communicated 
three or four times a week. While 
she was dressing, one of her attend- 
ants read the New Testament or the 
“Tmitation of Jesus Christ ;” and dur- 
ing the rest of the day her movements 
were regulated by those of the king. 
Whenever she was at liberty, she 
passed her mornings at Saint-Cyr, and 
Louis came to her regularly several 
hours before supper. She never.went 
to him except when he was ill. Her 
income amounted to nearly four thou- 
sand pounds a year of our money; 
and of this the larger part was given 
to the poor. In vain the members of 
her family looked to her for promotion, 
in vain they reproached her with for- 
getting the claims of kindred: “ I reter 
you, madam,” she wrote to the Prin- 
cesse des Ursins, “to the valley of 
Josaphat to see whether I have been 
a badkinswoman. I may be deceived, 
but I believe I have done as I ought, 
and that God has not placed me where 
I am to persecute him continually for 
whom I wish to procure that repose 
which he does not enjoy. No, madam, 
it is only in the vale of Josaphat that 
the reasons for my conduct toward 
my relatives will be apparent. Mean- 
while, 1 conjure you not to condemn 
me.”* 

The poor and unfortuntate had no 
cause for similar complaints. She 
gave away between two and three 


* Letter of 16th February, 1710, 
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thousand pounds a year. During the 
scarcity of 1694, having parted with 
dil she had, she sold a beautiful ring 
and a pair of horses, to supply the 
wants of the sufferers. “ Distribute 
my alms,” she wrote to her steward, 
“as quickly as you can. Spare no 
pains, and repine at no difficulty. Cir- 
cumstances require unusual charities. 
See if peas, beans, milk, and barley- 
meal, if anything, in short, will supply 
the place of the bread which is so 
dear. Do in my house as you would 
in your own family. I leave it in 
your charge. Incite the people to 
courage and to labor. If they do not 
sow, they will reap nothing next 
year.” 

She often visited the needy, and re- 
lieved their wants with her own hand. 
She would put off buying anything 
for herself to the last moment, and 
then say, “ There, I have taken that 
from the poor.” Her charity inspired 


others with the spirit of self-denial, 


and the king and his chief almoner 
often dispensed their bounty through 
her. But neither poor nor rich divert- 
ed her attention from Louis. To his 
ease, his tastes, his sentiments—even 
when they shocked her—his time, and 
his very friendships, she sacrificed 
everything. He was her vocation; 
and her own friends could not, as she 
said, but look upon her as dead to 
them. To her the king confided all ; 
and thus the cares of state, the perils 
of war, the intrigues of the court, ca- 
bals, petitions, private interests, and 
even family disputes, were continually 
rolling their-din at her feet. Princes, 
princesses, ministers, and a crowd of 
persons anxious to secure their own 
interests, forced themselves upon her, 
and broke up all the pleasures of soli- 
tude’ and society, of study, meditation, 
and correspondence, for which she 
pined. But she had counted the cost, 
and bore with equanimity the absence 
of that perfect happiness which she 
never expected to attain on earth. 
The honors which encircled her were 
brilliant fetters, and galled her no less 
because they glittered. “I can hold out 
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no longer,” she said one day to her 
brother, Count d’Aubigné; “I would 
that I were dead!” The sense of 
duty was her abiding strength, and she 
derived consolation from reflecting 
that her elevation was not of her own 
seeking. The path by which she had 
been led was strange—so strange that 
she could not but believe she had a 
divine mission to accomplish. It was 
easy to interpret her conduct in a 
worldly and ambitious sense; but 
when, since the Master of the house 
was called Beelzebub, have the chil- 
dren of his household been rightly 
understood? Whatever is in the heart 
comes out sooner or later in the writ- 
ings, and those who read Madame de 
Maintenon in her letters, will be in no 
doubt as to what were her guiding 
principles. Always true to herself, 
she was an enigma to those only who 
had not the key to her true character. 

The year of her marriage was sig- 
nalized by one of the most important 
legislative acts in the history of mod- 
ern Europe. This was the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, by which, eighty- 
seven years before, Henry IV. had, 
shortly after his abjuration of Protes- 
tantism, terminated a long civil war 
by granting to the Calvinists freedom 
of religious worship and admission 
to offices of state. The edict itself 
was as contrary to the spirit of that 
age as it would be consonant with the 
ideas of this. Those who regarded each 
other respectively as idolaters and 
heretics had not yet learned to 
live together in social and po- 
litical brotherhood. The popes and 
saintly doctors of those times looked 
on such fraternity with horror, and 
foresaw that, if it became general, indif- 
ference and widespread infidelity 
would be its certain results. Events 
have justified their anticipations ; and 
though it may be doubted whether this 
or that act of intolerance, such as the 
revocation of the edict in question by 
Louis XIV., were wise and expedient 
under the circumstances, it ought never 
to be forgotten that the establishment 
and maintenaace of Catholic unity ina 
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kingdom redounds, abstractly con- 
sidered, to the glory of a Christian 
prince. To this glory the govern- 
ment of Louis aspired ; and while it is 
clear from Madame de Maintenon’s cor- 
respondence that she took no active 
part in the matter, it is evident also 
that she approved it, as did the nation 
in general. Voltaire concurs with 
the Due de Noailles in exonerating 
her from the charge of having instigat- 
ed the revocation and applauded its 
results. No traces of a spirit of per- 
secution can be discovered in her char- 
acter. Nothing can exceed the sweet- 
ness of disposition with which she re- 
proved her brother, when governor of 
Cognac, for having treated the Calvin- 
ists with needless severity. “Have 
pity,” she wrote, “on persons more 
unfortunate than culpable. They hold 


the errors we once held ourselves, and 
from which violence never withdrew us. 
Do not disquiet them ; such men must 
be allured by gentleness and love: Je- 
sus Christ has set us the example.”* 


Ruvigny, a Protestant, afterward made 
Earl of Galway by William IIL, 
spoke of her to the king as one who 
had a leaning to the Reformed reli- 
gion; and though nothing could 
be more untrue, it shows that her zeal 
as a Catholic could not have been in- 
temperate. The king himself told her 
that her tenderness toward the Hu- 
guenots came, he thought, of her having 
formerly been one of them; and the 
historians of the French refugees in 
Brandeburg, Erman and Reclam, al- 
low that she never advised the violent 
measures that were used, and declare 
that she abhorred the persecutions 
consequent on the revocation. The 
authors of them, they add, concealed 
them from her as far as possible, 
knowing that she desired the adoption 
of no other means but instruction and 
kindness.f In her conversations with 
the sisters at Saint-Cyr, her language 
was always in conformity with these 
statements. The king, she told them, 
who had a wonderful zeal for religion, 
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pressed her to dismiss some Huguenots 
from her service, or oblige them to en- 
ter the fold of the Church. “TI pray 
you, sire,” she replied, “to let me be 
mistress of my own domestics, and 
manage them in my own way.” Ac- 
cordingly, she never pressed them to 
renounce their errors. She showed 
them the more excellent way when 
ever she had an opportunity, and in 
good time had the satisfaction of 
seeing them all embrace the Catholic 
faith. 

If, then, Madame de Maintenon 
applauded the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, she must not be held re- 
sponsible for the forced conversions, 
the dragonades, imprisonments, and 
emigration in which it issued. Her 
approval must be interpreted in the 
same sense as the brief addressed to 
Louis by Innocent XI.,* in which the 
pontiff congratulated him on “ revok- 
ing all the ordinances issued in favor 
of heretics throughout his kingdom, 
and providing, by very sage edicts, 
for the propogation of the orthodox 
faith.” The immunities granted to 
the Calvinists by Henry LV. involved, 
according to Ranke, a Protestant his- 
torian, “a degree of independence 
which seems hardly compatible with 
the idea of a state.”f Religious dis- 
sent naturally engendered political 
disaffection. The Protestant assem- 
blies in the time of Louis XIII. en- 
dea vored to establish a kind of federal 
republic. Six times during that king’s 
reign the Calvinists took up arms. 
Richelieu maintained that nothing 
great could be undertaken so long as 
the Huguenots had a footing in the 
kingdom. They formed a treaty with 
Spain, with a view to their independ- 
ence, and were regarded by the nation 
at large as a public enemy. 

Zealously as Madame de Maintenon 
labored for the conversion of her own 
relatives—particularly M. de Vilette 
and his children—it is no wonder that 
she concurred with the king, the clergy, 
and the people in thinking that the 


* 13th November, 1685. 
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time was come to withdraw from the 
Protestants of France privileges dan- 
gerous to religion and to the state, and 
to concert more effective measures for 
their conversion. She held with Bos- 
suet that a Christian prince “ ought to 
use his authority for the destruction 
of false religions in his realm, and that 
he is at liberty to employ rigorous 
measures, but that gentleness is to be 
preferred.” * She believed with Fé- 
nelon that the religious toleration 
which is necessary in one country may 
be dangerous in another—for the mild 
and loving prelate of Cambray agreed 
at bottom with the sterner Bossuct on 
this subject.¢ Whether subsequent 
events vindicated the political expe- 
diency of the revocation ; whether the 
evils it produced were not greater than 
the good it proposed; whether those 
who recommended it would not, if fur- 
nished with our experience, have 
wished it had never been carried into 
ciiect—are questions of great impor- 
tance and interest, but foreign to the 
purpose of this paper. 

We have more than once alluded to 
Saint-Cyr, and it is time now to give 
some account of the origin and nature 
of that noble institution, which perish- 
ed with the monarchy and old aristoc- 
racy of France, on which it depended, 
and of which it was asupport. Like 
most other great works, its beginnings 
were small. Before Madame de 
Maintenon was raised so near the 
throne, she used often to meet at the 
Chateau de Montchevreuil an Ursu- 
line sister named Madame de Brinon, 
whose convent had been ruined. De- 
voted to the work of education, this 
lady spent her days in giving instruc- 
tion to some children in the village. 
Her resources being very low, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon intrusted her with 
the care of several children whom she 
charitably maintained, and often vis- 
ited them and their mistress, first at 
Rueil, and afterward at Noisy, where 
the king placed a chateau at her dis- 


= “ Politique tirée de ' Ecriture Sainte,” livre 
ii. 
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posal, and enabled her to enlarge the 
establishment. The daughters of poor 
gentlemen were then admitted to the 
school, The king, returning from the 
chase one day, paid them an unex- 
pected visit, and was so pleased with 
all he saw that Madame de Maintenon 
had little difficulty in inducing him to 
extend his royal patronage much 
further, and provide means whereby 
two hundred and fifty young ladies, 
of noble birth and poor fortunes, might 
be instructed, clothed, and fed, from 
the age of seven or twelve years to 
twenty. The domain of Saint-Cyr 
was purchased; and twelve young per- 
sons belonging to the establishment, 
and destined for the most part to arelig- 
ious life, were selected as mistresses to 
direct the larger institution. They en- 
tered on their duties after a noviciate 
of nine months, and were called Dames 
de Saint Louis. Their vows were 
simple, had reference to the purpose 
in hand, and were not binding for life. 
The young ladies were nominated by 
the king, and were required to prove 
their poverty and four degrees of no- 
bility on the father’s side. The final 
transfer of the revenues of the abbey 
of St. Denis to the establishment of 
Saint-Cyr was not approved by the 
Holy See till after some years, in con- 
sequence of the dispute existing be- 
tween Louis and the court of Rome. 
In 1689, however, Alexander VIII. 
formally authorized the foundation, 
and in the February of the next year 
addressed a suitable brief to Madame 
de Maintenon, expressing the warm 
interest he felt in her undertaking. 
Madame de Brinon was elected superi- 
or for life, but, as she did not altogether 
second the designs of the foundress, 
relaxed the rules, and introduced 
amusements which were thought too 
worldly, a change became necessary. 
It was not without much patience on 
the part of Madame de Maintenon 
that the difficulties were at lust over- 
come. Madame de Montchevreuil, 
their mutual friend, was charged with 
a lettre de cachet by which the king 
commanded Madame de Brinoa to quit 
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Saint-Cyr. She retired to the abbey 
of Maubisson, of which the Princess 
Louisa of Hanover was abbess, and 
there passed the remainder of her 
days in honorable retirement, and in 
the enjoyment of a small pension. She 
was fond of great personages, and of 
playing an important part, and this 
teeling led to her becoming the inter- 
mediary between Leibnitz and Bos- 
suet, in a correspondence which aimed 
at the reunion of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and which, as might have 
been expected, produced no results. 
After Madame de Brinon’s depart- 
ure, Madame de Maintenon devoted 
herself more and more to her impor- 
tant enterprise. As the young ladies 
were educated for home and the world, 
not the cloister, they were indulged 
occasionally with dramatic representa- 
tions. This gave rise to two of Ra- 
cine’s finest pieces. Having been 
requested by Madame de Maintenon 
to invent some moral or historical 
poem in dialogue, from which love 
should be excluded, he produced “ Es- 
ther,” which was first acted at Saint- 
Cyr in 1689, in presence of the king. 
His majesty was charmed; the prince 
wept. Racine had never written any- 
thing finer, or,more touching. Es- 
ther’s prayer to Assuerus transported 
the audience. Madame de Sévigné 
only lamented that a little girl person- 
ated that great king. Numerous re- 
presentations followed, and crowds of 
eager spectators, courtiers, ecclesias- 
tics, literati, and religious sat beside 
the ex-king and queen of England, to 
hear the pure and harmonious verses 
of Racine recited by the young, the 
innocent, and the beautiful, to the rich- 
est and softest music Moreau could 
compose. This success was but the 
forerunner of a still greater. At the 
request of Louis, Racine wrote an- 
other tragedy the following year—viz., 
“ Athalie ;” in the opinion of French 
critics the most perfect of all trage- 
dies. But the excitement attending 
the play of “ Esther” had been too 
great to allow of a renewal of the ex- 
periment. The “comedy,” as it was 
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called, of “ Athalie” was performed 
therefore by “the blue class,” without 
stage or costume, in presence only of 
the king, Madame de Maintenon, 
James II., and six or seven other per- 
sons, among whom was Fénelon. 

In the midst of such amusements, 
pride and frivolity crept into Saint- 
Cyr, and Madame de Maintenon be- 
came convinced that she had allowed 
its pupils more freedom than they 
could enjoy without abuse. Reform 
was indispensable. The Dames de 
Saint Louis took monastic vows un- 
der the rule of St. Augustin. No ef- 
fort was spared to inculcate piety and 
make religion loved. Bossuet and 
Fénelon were frequently invited to 
address the young people. One of 
the sermons thus delivered is found in 
the works of Bossuet, but the original 
manuscript is said to be in the hand- 
writing of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. It bears, in fact, the impress of 


their twofold genius, but the pathos of 
its style stamps it as more peculiarly 


the production of Fénelon.* 

The Duc de Saint-Simon, incapable 
of mastering ideas of a religious order, 
carps and jeers at Madame de Main- 
tenon as one who thought herself an 
“universal abbess.” Those who care- 
fully examine the annals of Saint-Cyr, 
and weigh the difficulties that arose 
from the various characters of the su- 
periors chosen, the tendency at one 
time to relax and at another to over- 
strain the religious education of the 
pupils, will arrive at the conclusion 
that few ladies in an exalted position, 
and in the midst of all that is most 
worldly, ever possessed so much of 
that wise and loving spirit of govern- 
ment which should distinguish an ab- 
bess, as the wife, friend, companion, 
and counsellor of Louis XIV. One 
might almost say that Saint-Cyr was 
the passion of her life. When at 
Versailles she went there daily, and 
often arrived at six in the morning. 
The young ladies, scarcely yet awake, 
had the joy of seeing her beloved and 


* “ Duc de Noailles,” tome iii., p. 140. 
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revered figure among them in the 
sleeping apartments ; and she fre- 
quenily helped to dress the little ones 
and comb their hair, with unaffected 
and maternal kindness. The unre- 
mitting attention she gave to the es- 
tablishment was soon rewarded, and 
its beneficial effects on society were 
placed beyond all doubt. The pupils 
and mistresses alike of Saint-Cyr 
were held in great esteem, and many 
of them, scattered through the king- 
dom, filled important educational and 
conventual posts; while in Hungary, 
Austria, Russia, and the Milanese, in- 
stitutions were formed on its model. 
By interesting the king in its details, 
and inducing him to visit it very often, 
Madame de Maintenon partly secured 
the other great aim of her existence, 
namely, his amusement. 

Of all the errors that have, from 
time to time, insinuated themselves in- 
to the minds of Catholics, none has 
worn a more plausible and poetic as- 
pect than Quietism. It crept into 
Saint-Cyr under the auspices of Ma- 
dame de la Maisonfort, a person of a 
peculiarly imaginative and mystic 
temperament. She discoursed with like 
fluency with Racine and Fénelon, and 
always appeared brimful of intelli- 
gence and devotional feelings. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had received her 
as a friend, and hailed with delight her 
resolution to adopt a religious habit 
and become one of the Dames de 
Saint Louis. She made her profes- 
sion in 1692, and by moderating her 
vivacity for a time deceived others, and 
perhaps herself also. Errors akin to 
those of Molinos were then spreading 
fast, and Madame Guyon, their chief 
propagandist, happened to be a rela- 
tion of Madame de la Maisonfort. 
When the former lady was arrested 
for the first time in 1688, her kinswo- 
man and Madame de Maintenon inter- 
ceded for her. After this she often 
visited Saint-Cyr, and gradually be- 
came intimate with the ladies engaged 
in the institution. Her manuscripts 
were eagerly read, and a chosen few 
who were first initiated in their mys- 
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teries inoculated others with the subtle 
poison, until all the novices, one con- 
fessor, the lay-sisters, and many under 
instruction, abandoning themselves, as 
they believed, to the sole guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, practiced all kinds of 
mystic devotion, talked incessantly the 
pious jargon of Quietism, looked down 
upon those who could not embrace the 
new tenets, and strangely forgot their 
vows of obedience to superiors. Noth- 
ing was heard but the praises of 
pure love, holy indifference, inactive 
contemplation, passive prayer, and 
that entire abandonment of one’s self to 
God which exempts us from caring 
about anything, and even from being 
anxious about our own salvation.* 
Fénelon, by his intimacy with Ma- 
dame Guyon, whose director he was, 
lent life and vigor to these extravagant 
ideas. His elevation tothe see of Cam- 
bray, in 1695, was regarded by them 
as the triumph of their cause, and 
Saint-Cyr bade fair to rival Port Royal 
as a stronghold of suspected tenets. 
But episcopal authority interfered at 
last, and through the remonstrances 
of the Bishop of Chartres, Madame 
Guyon was dismissed, and her books 
were forbidden. She continued, how- 
ever, to correspond with the inmates of 
Saint-Cyr; and when, in December, 
1695, she was imprisoned anew, they 
exhorted each other to remain firm 
and endure the coming persecution. 
Bossuet himself, at the request of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, now fully alive to 
the danger, came to assist in extinguish- 
ing the nascent error, while Fénelon, on 
the contrary, defended his own and 
Madame Guyon’s opinions from what 
he considered to be exaggerated charg- 
es, and wrote his famous * Maximes 
des Saints” in opposition to Bossuet’s 
“ Etats @Oraison.” It is a question 
whether Bossuet was not led, in 
the zeal of his antagonism, to make 
indefensible statements of a different 
tendency. Fénelon, in fact, charged 
him with so doing; and the spirit dis- 


* Madame Guyon herself disowned a of 
the monstrous conclusions of the Quietists, 
while her own opinions were in excess of those 
of Fénelon. 
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played by the Bishop of Meaux in de- 
fending himself and prosecuting the 
condemnation of his former friend, 
does not present the most pleasing in- 
cident in the great Bossuet’s career. 
Perhaps Fénelon has won more glory 
by his ready and humble submission 
to the ultimate decision of the Holy 
See than has Bossuet by his zeal in 
procuring a just censure on Fénelon’s 
errors. The temper and ability with 
which Fénelon pleaded his cause be- 
gan to enlist public opinion in his fa- 
vor. He utterly disclaimed all parti- 
cipation in the errors of Quietism, and 
said he could easily have calmed the 
heated minds of the sisters of Saint- 
Cyr, and have brought them in all 
docility under their bishop’s yoke.* 
But Bossuet invoked the authority of 
the king, the decision of his brother 
prelates, and the judgment of the 
Holy See. The Bishop of Chartres, 


on making a personal inquiry into the 
state of things, required that not only 
Madame Guyon’s writings, but those 


of Fénelon himself, should be deliver- 
ed into his hands. Whatever the 
merits of the question in other respects, 
and whatever opinion may be formed 
of the respective teaching of these two 
great men, there can be no doubt that 
the “ Maximes des Saints” had foster- 
ed prevailing errors. The king ex- 
pressed great displeasure at the course 
events had taken, and by a lettre de 
cachet in 1698 ordered Madame de 
la Maisonfort and another lady to quit 
the establishment, and all other infect- 
ed persons to be removed. They 
passed the night in tears in the supe- 
rior’s apartment; and the next day 
Madame de Maintenon come to con- 
sole the community for their loss. If 
she erred at all throughout this per- 
p’exing affair, it was by over-indul- 
gence and by forbearing too long. 
When her duty became clear and im- 
perative, she was never undecided, nor 
showed any inclination to encourage 
novelties in religion. 


A history of Madame de Maintenon, 


* “ Duc de Noailles,” tome iii., p. 241. 
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however detailed, must always be 
wanting in those personal traits which 
distinguish most striking biographies, 
and this for the simple reason that her 
habits and disposition were retiring. 
and her daily effort was to throw a veil 
over herself. That her influence in 
the long run was enhanced by this 
modesty, no one can doubt; yet it is 
not on that account the less true, that 
in the scenes through which she passed 
it is difficult to seize and depict her 
individually. We must, nevertheless. 
endeavor to give some idea of her re- 
lations with the royal family, by some 
of whom she was beloved, by others 
hated, and by all held in high consid- 
eration. Monsieur, the king’s brother, 
liked and respected her for Louis’ 
sake, to whom he was sincerely at- 
tached; but it was far otherwise wit 
Madame. A Bavarian by birth, sh 
was completely German in her tastes, 
and in the midst of Parisian splendo: 
sighed for her home beyond the Rhine. 
She was, she said, a hermit in a crowd. 
and passed her days in utter loneliness. 
She was a Protestant at heart, in- 
tensely masculine, and had little sym 
pathy with Madame de Maintenon’s 
quiet mode of life. So fond was shx 
of the chase, that she continued to fol- 
low it, though she had been thrown 
from her horse six-and-twenty times. 
Madame de Maintenon was her spe- 
cial aversion, and this antipathy arose 
principally from her national preju- 
dices against unequal marriages. The 
king’s wife was, in her view, an up- 
start, and the credit she had obtained 
at court did not diminish this impres- 
sion. She spoke with contempt of 
her piety as mere hypocrisy, and laid 
to her charge every species of enor- 
mity. She had pandered to the dau- 
phin’s profligacy ; killed the dauphin- 
ess by means of her accoucheur ; led 
the young Duchess of Bourgogne into 
sin; monopolized corn during a fam- 
ine to enrich herself; and never 
dreamed of anything but her own 
pleasures and ambition ; she had poi- 
soned Louvois and, nobody knew why, 
the architect Mansart; she, with Pere 
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la Chaise, had instigated the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants ; she had set 
fire to the chateau of Lunéville; and, 
from her retreat at Saint-Cyr, foment- 
ed conspiracies against the regent! 
Truly the poison of asps was under the 
lips of Madame Elizabeth of Bavaria. 
The dauphiness, on the other hand, 
neglected by her dissolute husband, 
made Madame de Maintenon her 
friend, and found consolation in pour- 
ing her troubles into her ear, and list- 
ening in return to her sage and tender 
counsels. After ten years of sickness 
and sorrow in her married life, she 
died of consumption in 1690. “ See,” 
said the king to her unworthy partner, 
“what the grandeur of this world 
comes to! This is what awaits you 
and me. God grant us the grace to 
die as holily as she has done!” 

The pages of French history pre- 
sent few pictures more replete with 
grandeur and interest than the retreat 
of the great Condé at Chantilly. 
Crowned with the laurels of a hun- 
dred victories, the princely veteran 
there gathered around him a more dis- 
tinguished staff than had ever sat in 
his councils of war—men who, endued 
with intellectual might and moral 
greatness, were to achieve lasting con- 
quests in the realm of mind. Pro- 
foundly skilled himself in history, phi- 
losophy, art, science, and even theology, 
he loved to entertain those who, in va- 
rious ways, had devoted their lives to 
the triumph of knowledge and reflec- 
tion over ignorance and sensuality. 
All that was noblest in birth and cul- 
tivated in mind met together in his or- 
angeries, and sauntered among his 
gardens and fountains. -There the 
most eminent prelates of their time 
were seen side by side with the great- 
est dramatists, historians, and poets. 
There was Fléchier and Fleury ; there 
La Fontaine, Boileau, and Moliére ; 
there Rapin and Huet, La Bruyére 
and Bossuet. There wit sparkled and 
wisdom shone as incessantly as the 
jets and cascades that rose and fell in 
light and music by night and day. 
Thither came often the entire court, 
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and with it Madame de Maintenon, a 
star among stars, brilliant but retiring, 
to enhance the glory of the illustrious 
and aged chief. There, honored by 
the king and closeted with him daily, 
as at Versailles and elsewhere, she 
could not fail to receive the willing 
homage of every member of the house 
of Condé. There, too, after the gen- 
eral’s death, she saw her former pupil, 
the king’s daughter, Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, espoused to Condé’s grandson ; 
and thus, as time went on, she watched 
the career of those whom she had edu- 
cated, and who formed the more noble 
alliances because the king had raised 
them to the rank of royal princesses. 
Never did any lady occupy a more re- 
markable and in some respects a more 
enviable position than herself. “ There 
never was a case like it,” says Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, “ and there never 
will be such a one again.” She unit- 
ed the most opposite conditions. By 
her union with Louis she was all but 
queen, and by her admirable tact ex- 
erted over state affairs a far greater 
influence than belongs in general to a 
sovereign’s consort. She had been 
the servant of that very king of whom 
she was now the helpmate ; a wise in- 
structress to his children, and a mother 
in her affection and care. At one mo- 
ment she was acting abbess, control- 
ling the complicated irregularities 
which had crept into the religious and 
secular economy of Saint-Cyr, and at 
another she was mediating as peace- 
maker in the family quarrels and petty 
jealousies of pampered courtiers, or by 
her sage counsels arresting the ravages 
of war, and rescuing harmless popula- 
tions from the scourge of fire and 
sword. Children loved to hear her 
voice, and hung upon her smiles; the 
poor and afflicted were fain to touch 
the hem of her garment, for they felt 
that virtue went forth from her; none 
were so great as to look down upon 
her; none so lowly as to think that she 
despised them. Her sovereignty over 
others was that to which men render 
the most willing obedience—the sov- 
ereignty, not merely of station or in- 
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tellect, but of character of sterling 
worth, of wisdom learned in the school 
of suffering, of virtue tried like gold 
in the fire. 

As Madame de Maintenon’s talents 
and merits prevented her being lost in 
a crowd of courtiers, or in any way 
identified with them, so, on the other 
hand, her affectionate disposition kept 
her from being isolated and closing 
herself round against any intrusion of 
private friendship. So far from it, 
she had with her a select group of la- 
dies who were called her familiars, who 
shared with her, in a measure, the 
king’s intimacy, accompanied her in 
her walks and drives at Marly, and 
were her guests at the dinners and 
suppers she gave at Versailles and 
Trianon. They were in some sort 
her ladies of honor, though, like her- 
self, without any visible distinction. 
Of these the principal were Madame 
de Montchevreuil and Madame d’Heu- 
dicourt, both old friends, and with them 
nine others, among whom were her 
two nieces, Mesdames de Mailly and de 
To each of these a history 


Caylus. 
attaches ; for the constant companions 
of so extraordinary a woman could 
not but have special attractions and 


remarkable qualities. There were in 
this number those who had drunk 
deeply of the intoxicating cup of 
worldly pleasure, and having drained 
its poisonous dregs, thirsted for the 
fountain of living waters. It was Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s especial care to 
encourage such friends in their heaven- 
ly aspirations, and lead them, in the 
midst of the court, to enter the devo- 
tional life. Often she called the fer- 
vent Fénelon to her assistance, and 
his letters addressed to Madame de 
Grammont are a lasting proof of the 
readiness with which he answered to 
the call. If, as all her contemporaries 
assure us, it was impossible to combine 
more that was pleasing and solid in 
conversation than did Madame de 
Maintenon—if, in her case, reason, as 
Fénelon expressed it, spoke by the 
lips of the Graces—how admirable 
must she have appeared when she di- 
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rected her powers of persuasion to the 
highest and most blessed of all ends! 
Neither pen nor pencil can adequately 
recall the charms which surrounded 
her; but the captive heart of Louis 
and the unanimous voice of the rich- 
est and most lettered court in Europe 
attest their reality and power. In 
her ceaseless efforts to amuse the 
king, his immortal interests were 
never lost sight of; and if she spoke 
to him comparatively seldom on the 
subject, it was because it occupied all 
her thoughts. Out of the abundance 
of the heart the lips are often mute. 
In 1686 Louis suffered extreme 
pain and incurred great danger from 
a tumor, which at last required an 
operation. This circumstance brought 
Madame de Maintenon’s capacity for 
nursing into full play. It was she 
who watched by his bedside, and al- 
leviated the sufferings of the nation’s 
idol. The surgery of that day was 
wretched, and the operation for fistula 
which had to be performed was at- 
tended with great danger. Intense 
solicitude prevailed through the coun- 
try; for, in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent anxiety, the report spread ra- 
pidly that the king’s life was in peril. 
The churches were thronged, and the 
people’s attachment found vent in 
prayer. The royal patient alone was 
unmoved. The grande operation, as it 
was called, had been decided on six 
weeks previously, and the evening be- 
fore it was to take place he walked in 
his gardens as usual, and then slept 
soundly through the night, as if noth- 
ing were to happen. On waking he 
commended himself to God, and sub- 
mitted to the painful operation with 
the utmost coolness. Louvois held 
his hand, and Madame de Maintenon 
was in the room. In the afternoon 
he sent for his ministers, and con- 
tinued to hold councils daily, though 
the surgeon’s knife cruelly renewed 
the incisions several times. “ It is in 
God,” wrote Madame de Maintenon, 
“that we must place our trust; for men 
know not what they say, nor what 
they do.” The fourteen physicians of 
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Charles IT. were still more unskilful 
in his last illness,* and justify equally 
the opinion of the Northern Far- 
mer : 
“Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says what's 
nawways true: 
Naw soort a’ koind o’ use to saiiy the things 
that a do.” 

In the case of Louis, however, the 
operator Félix answered to his name. 
A cure was effected, and the kingdom 
was filled with demonstrations of joy. 
“ Every one,” as Madame de Mainte- 
non wrote, “ was in raptures. Father 
Bourdaloue preached a most beautiful 
sermon. ‘Toward the close he ad- 
dressed the king. He spoke to him 
of his health, his love for his people, 
and the fears of his court. He caused 
many tears to be shed ; he shed them 
himself. It was his heart that spoke, 
and he touched all hearts. You know 
well what I mean.” After dining 
with the citizens of Paris at the Hotel 
de Ville, Louis drove through every 
quarter amid the loudest acclamations. 
“The king,” wrote his wife again, 
“has never been in such a good hu- 
mor as since he has witnessed the 
enthusiastic love the capital bears 
toward him. I very much like his 
sentiments: perhaps they will inspire 
him with the design of relieving his 
people.” Absolute as the sovereignty 
of Louis was, his subjects delighted in 
his rule. He was the last of a long 
line who, century after century, had 
formed the nation out of the confusion 
of feudal times, and had, of all kings, 
the best right to say, if indeed he ever 
did say,t “L’état, c'est moi!” In 
him the state was summed up, and 
the kingdom was impersonated in him. 
The soldier expiring on the battle- 
field cried “Vive le rot!” and vessels 
have gone down at sea with the entire 
crew shouting the same words; for 
“ Vive le roi!” was, in their minds, 

* “The king was in a chair—they had placed a 
hot iron on his head, and they held his teeth 
open by force.’—Agnes Strickland’s “Lives of 
the Queens of England,” vol. viii., p. 447. 

“A loathsome volatile salt, extracted from 


human skulls, was forced into his mouth.”— 
Macaulay’s “History of England,” chap. iv., 


1685. 
t+ See “* Duc de Noailles,” tome iii., p. 668. 
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equivalent to“ Vive la France!” The 
government of Louis XIV., though 
despotic, was, on the whole, marked 
by moderation, particularly after the 
death of Louvois; and if sometimes, 
seduced by the glory of foreign con- 
quests and the love of regal display 
he forgot the interests of his people 
and the misery his magnificence en- 
tailed on them, Madame de Maintenon 
was always near to counteract the 
arrogant minister, urge counsels of 
peace, and heal the bleeding wounds 
of a loyal population. Yet she was 
far from being a meddling politician. 
Her advice was not offered, but asked. 
She abstained from entering into de- 
tails, and confined herself to general 
suggestions of a moral character, dic- 
tated by conscience, not ambition. If 
she guided, or, rather, gently disposed, 
the king to this or that measure, she 
was in turn guided herself. Her cor- 
respondence with the Abbé Gobelin, 
Fénelon, and the Bishop of Chartres 
sufficiently proves that her highest 
ambition was to be a servant of God. 
That Racine, of whom she was the 
friend and patroness, should extol her 
in his verse* is not surprising; but 
the satirist Boileau, be it remembered, 
was no less her eulogist. If Byron’s 
beautiful lines on Kirke White had 
the more weight because they occur- 
red in his most biting satire, some- 
thing of the same kind may be said of 
Boileau’s testimony to Madame de 
Maintenon : 


J’en sais une, chérie et du monde et de Dien; 
Humble dans les grandeurs, sage dans la for- 


ne: 
Qui gémit comme Esther de sa gloire impor- 


Que le vice lui-méme est contraint d’estimer, 
Et que, rd ce tableau, d’abord tu sais nom 
mer.’ 


The Duc de Noailles is not the only 
member of the French Academy who 
has arisen of late years to refute the 
calumnies of Saint-Simon. M. Saint- 
Marc Girardin has ably defended the 


* “Esther,” act ii., scene vii. 

+ “I know one beloved of God and man, who 
is humble in her grandeur and wise in her good 
fortune ; who groans like Esther over her tryi 
glory; whom vice itself is compelled to respect; 
and whom, on seeing this picture, you will name 
in an instant.”—Satire X. 
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victim of his malignity in the Journal 
des Débats,* and Messieurs Rigault, 
de Pontmartin, Monty, Chasles, and 
Hocquet, have pursued successfully 
the same generous and equitable 
course. 

When James II., in December, 
1688, fled from his kingdom, the sym- 
pathies of more than half the French 
people were enlisted on his side. Ig- 
norant of the British constitution, they 
knew little of the peril it had incurred 
through the king’s extraordinary ex- 
tension of the dispensing power, and 
they saw in the landing and success 
of the Prince of Orange nothing but a 
horrible domestic tragedy, in which, 
through personal ambition and hatred 
of the true religion, a Catholic sove- 
reign was hurled from his throne by 
an unnatural daughter and son-in-law. 
They joined, therefore, without any 
misgiving, in the cordial reception 
given to the royal fugitives by Louis, 
and desired nothing so much as to 
make common cause with them, and 
Ma- 


take vengeance on their foes. 
dame de Maintenon was not among 
those who pressed with all ceremony 
into the presence of the exiled king 
and queen; but she visited them in 
private, and was received as became 


her station. The compassion she felt 
for their fate, her respectful address 
and Christian consolations, so won 
upon Mary Beatrice, that a lasting 
friendship was formed between the 
queen in name, not in reality, and the 
queen in reality, not in name. It 
continued without interruption during 
five-and-twenty years, and was ce- 
mented by unity of sentiments and 
mutual services. The ex-queen had 
married in her fifteenth year, and had 
overcome, by the advice of her moth- 
er and the Pope, her desire to devote 
herself to a religious life.t Whatev- 
er may have been her trials in a con- 
vent, they could hardly have equalled 
those which befel her as queen. A 
hundred and forty-five of her letters 
to Madame de Maintenon are extant, 


* 4th and 16th October, 1856. 
t “ Duc de Noailles,” tome iv., p. 231. 
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and the readers of Miss Strickland’s 
“ Lives ” are familiar with the Chaillot 
correspondence, in which the desolate 
and sorrowful queen pours forth the 
fulness of her sensitive heart, and 
never tires of expressing her love and 
esteem for that remarkable friend 
whom Providence has led across her 
thorny path. Often Madame de 
Maintenon repaired to Saint-Germain 
to visit her, and still more frequently 
the latter came to Versailles to see 
Madame de Maintenon. It was some 
relief to escape for a time from that 
downcast, dreary court in exile, where 
a crowd of poor but faithful followers 
gathered around a master equally 
wrong-headed and unfortunate. The 
semblance of royalty which was there 
kept up only increased the sadness of 
the place, and fostered those jealousies, 
intrigues, and cabals of which a ban- 
ished court is so often the parent and 
victim. 

A powerful coalition, in the creation 
of which the Prince of Orange was 
the chief agent, had long been menac- 
ing France, and was now actually 
formed. Louis found himself opposed 
to the greater part of Europe, for the 
Emperor Leopold, the Germanic and 
Batavian federations, the kings of 
Spain and Sweden, and the Pope him- 
self, obliged to act on the defensive, 
adhered to the league of Augsburg.* 
Three powerful armies were sent by 
the king of France to the seat of war. 
The mission of one of them was to 
capture Philipsburg; and from the 
camp before that stronghold the king's 
brother wrote many letters to Madame 
de Maintenon, describing the opera- 
tions in progress. The Duc du 
Maine also, once her pupil, and now 
in his eighteenth year, wrote to her 
from time to time, and received thank- 
fully the advice she offered him with 
all a mother’s solicitude. The second 
of the three armies was charged with 
the devastation of the Palatinate, and 
fulfilled the part assigned it with dis- 
tressing precision. If its soil was not 
to supply the French, it must fur- 


* “ Duc de Noailles,” p. 23. 
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nish nought to the Germans. It was 
a perfect garden, and Duras received 
orders to reduce it to a wilderness. 
Half a million of human beings were 
warned that in three days their houses 
would be burned and their fields laid 
waste. Fiercely the flames went up from 
city and hamlet, and the fugitives sank 
with fatigue and hunger in the snow, 
or, escaping beyond the borders, filled 
the towns of Europe with squalid 
beggary. Every orchard was hewn 
down, every vine and almond tree was 
destroyed. The eastle of the Elector 
Palatine was a heap of ruins; the 
stones of Manheim were hurled into 
the Rhine. The cathedral of Spires 
and the marble sepulchres of eight 
Cwsars were no more; and the fair 
city of Tréves was doomed to the 
same cruel fate. It was time for the 
voice of merey to speak. Marshal 


Duras had already written to Lou- 
vois,* to remonstrate against the bar- 
barous orders he was compelled to ex- 


ecute, and Madame de Maintenon her- 
self is said to have interceded with 
Louis for the suffering people of the 
Rhine. The Due de Noailles, indeed, 
does not state this, like Macaulay,f as 
matter of history, though he allows 
that it is probably true; and this va- 
riety in the views of the two histo- 
rians, each anxious to do justice in 
this particular to the king’s wife, 
proves how difficult it is for even the 
most sagacious and unprejudiced writ- 
ers to arrive at the exact truth in re- 
ference to bygone days. Macaulay is 
certainly inclined to attribute to Ma- 
dame de Maintenon a much larger 
measure of political power than 
she really exercised; and it is curi- 
ous to observe the chain of pure as- 
sumptions by which, having taken it 
for granted that she “ governed” Louis, 
he arrives at the conclusion that she 
induced him to recognize the Pretend- 
er as James IIL{ In a letter writ- 
ten§ soon after the taking of Philips- 
burg, she seems to disclaim all active 


* 2ist May, 1689, 

ist., p. xi., 1689. 
¢ Hist., chap. xxv., i701. 
§ 4th October, 1683. 
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interference in state affairs. In speak- 
ing of Louvois, she says that she nev- 
er contradicted him, and adds, “ Peo- 
ple think that I govern the kingdom, 
and they do not know that I am con- 
vinced God has bestowed on me so 
many favors only that I may seek 


more earnestly the king’s salvation. I 


pray God daily to enlighten and sanc- 
tify him.” But it is evident how com- 
pletely an earnest recommendation to 
Louis to spare Tréves, and stay the 
ravages in the Palatinate, may have 
tallied with that unique and hallowed 
purpose. Have not those from whom 
such truculent orders emanate a ter- 
rible account to render? Has not she 
who dissuades a ruler from an iniqui- 
tous measure done something toward 
saving his soul ? 

There are stories afloat respecting 
Madame de Maintenon, and in every- 
body’s mouth, which the Duc de No- 
ailles scarcely condescends to notice. 
That she who always spoke and wrote 
of Louis in terms of affectionate hom- 
age should have seriously committed 
herself to such assertions, as that her 
daily task ever since her marriage was 
to amuse a king who could not be 
amused, and that he was so selfish 
that he never loved anything but him- 
self, is an improbability as inconsis- 
tent with her character and policy as 
it is at variance with the facts of the 
case. That in his latter years her 
life was embittered by his fretful and 
querulous temper, and by the fits of 
passion into which he often fell, and 
that in one of her letters written at 
that period she complains of the diffi- 
culty of amusing him, is undoubtedly 
true; but this and similar complaints 
ought not to be stretched beyond their 
natural meaning, and made to tell too 
severely against the king. When, in 
the early part of 1691, Louis appear- 
ed in the camp before Mons, his wife, 
separated from him for the first time 
since their marriage, retired to Saint- 
Cyr,alarmed at the dangers he was about 
to incur, and unable to conceal her sad- 
ness. Consolatory letters poured in 
upon her from all quarters, especially 
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from her spiritual friends and advisers 
—the Abbé Gobelin, the Bishop of 
Chartres, and Fénelon. But, “the 
selfish monarch who could not be amus- 
ed,” did he, amid the bustle of a siege, 
find time to write to a lady fifiy-five 
years old, whose only business had 
been to amuse him or fail in the at- 
tempt? He did; and that not once 
now and then; not briefly and 
drily, as a matter of form; not like 
@ man who had little to say, and 
still less attachment, to the person to 
whom he said it. No; every day in 
her solitude Madame de Maintenon 
was consoled by seeing a royal dra- 
goon ride into the court-yard with a 
letter for her from his majesty, and 
almost every day with one from the 
king’s brother also. Nor was this all; 
the king, “who had never loved any 
one but himself,” proved that there 
was at least one exception to this rule, 
and that he loved his wife. In 1692 


she joined him at Mons, by his com- 
mand, in company with other ladies 
of the court, and followed him to 


the siege of Namur. Amusements 
were not wanting in the royal camp. 
The king and his courtiers dined to 
the music of timbrels, trumpets, and 
hautboys, and he reviewed his troops 
in the presence of carriages full of 
fair faces. But, with all this, he visit- 
ed the different quarters so diligently, 
and inspected so closely the works and 
trenches, riding continually within 
range of the enemy’s guns, that his 
wife had almost as much anxiety for 
his safety as when she pondered at 
a distance the cruel chances of war. 
In spite of his many faults, there 
was much in Louis XIV. to captivate 
the imagination of one like Madame 
de Maintenon. “No prince,” says the 
Duke of Berwick,* “ was ever so little 
known as this monarch. He has been 
represented as a man not only cruel 
and false, but difficult of access. I 
have frequently had the honor of 
audiences from him, and have been 
very familiarly admitted to his pres- 
ence; and I can affirm that his pride 


* Memoirs, vol. ii. 
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is only in appearance. He was born 
with an air of majesty, which struck 
every one so much, that nobody could 
approach him without being seized with 
awe and respect; but as soon as you 
spoke to hii, he softened his counten- 
ance, and put you quite at ease. He 
was the most polite man in his king- 
dom; and his answers were accompa- 
nied by so many obliging expressions, 
that, if he granted your request, the 
obligation was doubled by the manner 
of conferring it; and if he refused, you 
could not complain.” 

Madame de Maintenon’s campaign- 
ing life was not altogether free from 
disagreeables. On one occasion, writ- 
ing from Dinant,* she relates how 
they encountered more difficulty in 
retiring from Namur than in approach- 
ing it. They were eleven hours and 
a half on the road, and wholly unpro- 
vided with food. She arrived at her 
journey’s end exhausted with hunger 
and suffering also from rheumatism and 
headache ; but, it being an abstinence 
day, the only repast that awaited 
her was oil-soup. The king likewise, 
though throughout the campaign he 
dined ordinarily with all the sump- 
tuousness of Versailles, found himself 
obliged sometimes to partake of a cold 
collation under a hedge, without quit- 
ting his travelling carriage. Warfare 
would be an easy calling if such were 
its worst hardships. 

In Flanders, as in France, Madame 
de Maintenon continued to take the 
most lively interest in the course of 
events, martial, political, and social. 
Proximity to the scene of action did 
not induce her to exceed those limits 
of reserve which she had long since 
marked out for herself. Though in- 
formed of all that happened, and form- 
ing a sound judgment on almost every 
occurrence, though earnestly desiring 
peace rather than aggrandizement, and 
justice rather than glory, she obtruded 
no views of her own in the cabinet of 
the king, nor even influenced the choice 
of generals. It was her habit of close 
observation, and her exact descriptioc 


t 12th June, 1693. 
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of all that passed, which made Napo- 
leon Bonaparte delight in reading her 
correspondence, and pronounce it su- 
perior to that of Madame de Sévigné, 
because it had more in it. Madame 
de Maintenon speaks in one place of 
her own style as “ dry and succinct;” 
and, indeed, were it not for the piety 
which constantly breathes through 
them, her letters would often read like 
the despatches of a general. She is 
brief, terse, sententious ; her mind being 
evidently bent on things rather than on 
words. As a letter-writer, she resem- 
bles Napoleon himself more than any 
other French authoress. Her style is 
free from that vacillation, that timid 
adoption of a definite line, which always 
indicates a weak thinker and a total 
absence of system in the mind. Had 


it been otherwise, she would never 
have stood so high in the esteem of 
foreign courts, nor would princes and 
sovereigns, such as the Elector of 
Cologne, the Duc de Lorraine, and his 
mother, Queen Eleanor, have written 


to ask favors at her hands. 

The reign of Louis XIV. lasted so 
long, that neither his son nor grandson 
ever sat on the throne. If the latter, 
the Due de Bourgogne, had not died 
in his thirtieth year, he might, as the 
once docile pupil of Fénelon and 
Madame de Maintenon, have fulfilled 
his promises of excellence, and have 
left to his successors a rich inheritance 
of wisdom. “'Telemachus” was not 
composed expressly for him in vain. 
He was born in 1682, and at an early 
age was affianced to Marie-Adélaide 
of Savoy: The princess was at that 
time only eleven years old, and was, 
by the marriage contract, to remove to 
France, and be wedded in the ensuing 
year. The union of the young couple 
was celebrated in 1697, but on ac- 
count of their extreme youth they 
continued to live apart two years 
longer. During this time, Madame 
de Maintenon undertook to complete 
Marie-Adélaide’s education. The in- 
structress was worthy of a princess 
destined, as it was believed, to govern 
France. All day she sat by her when 
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sick, and Racine read Plutarch’s 
“ Lives” to her during the pauses of 
the night; Bossuet was her chaplain, 
and Dangeau, whose manuscript me- 
moirs of Louis’ court have proved so 
useful to historians,* was her knight 
of honor. She was the delight of all 
around, and so charmed the king, that 
he was never willing to part with her. 
But there were no apartments Marie- 
Adélaide so much loved to frequent as 
those of Madame de Maintenon. Se- 
vere as her admonitions often were, 
she possessed in the highest degree 
the art of attaching young persons to 
her, and inspired them insensibly with 
taste, wisdom, and nobility of mind. 
She had long been convinced that the 
education of princes was conducted, 
generally, in such a way as to prepare 
them for habitual ennui. They learned 
and saw everything in childhood, and, 
when grown up, had nothing fresh to 
see or learn. She withdrew her, there- 
fore, as far as possible from the court, 
and submitted her to the simple and 
wholesome routine of Saint-Cyr. The 
princess proved extremely docile, and 
her amiability was as striking as her 
diligence. The society of the religious 
in Saint-Cyr, so far from putting a 
constraint on her lively and winning 
ways, seemed only to fit her more 
completely to be the pet companion 
of Louis XIV. Her sprightly talk, 
her opening mind, her elegant sim- 
plicity, amused him in his walks and 
drives, in the gardens, the galleries, 
and the chase; and while he contrived 
daily some new diversion for the fasci- 
nating child, he could not but trace in 
her the happy results of Madame de 
Maintenon’s unwearied attention. She 
entered into all her childish pleasures, 
and even played hide-and-seek with 
her, that she might, as she said after- 
ward, gain her ear for serious truths, 
and by yielding all she could, have the 
better reason for withholding what 
would have been hurtful. At last— 
nor was the time long—Marie-Adé- 
laide quitted Madame de Maintenon’s 
embrace, and with her heavenly coun- 


* They were first published entire in 1856. . 
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sels graven on her memory, and given 
in writing into her hands, bidding 
farewell to the hallowed cloisters of 
Saint-Cyr, and to her daily gambols 
and prattle with the loving and indul- 
gent king, she took her place beside 
her destined bridegroom, and “entered 
other realms of love.” 

Such was the woman of whom the 
worldly and sceptical speak jeeringly 
as the proud widow of Scarron; the 
intriguing, austere, ambitious Marquise 
de Maintenon; the persecutrix of Hu- 
guenots, and the despot of her royal 
spouse. They know not what they 
speak, nor whereof they affirm; for 
they are incapable of estimating the 
character of the righteous. Outward 
acts are to them an enigma and a 
.stumbling-block, because the soul 
and its guiding principles cannot 
be seen. A true Christian, such as 
Madame de Maintenon, is an object of 
faith, as is the Church, and as was the 
Church’s Lord in the days of his hu- 
miliation. Seated, to say the least, on 


the footstool of the throne, and sur- 
rounded by all the pomp and circum- 
stance of royal life, she was to jaun- 
diced eyes but one in a crowd of prine- 
es and courtiers, and differing from 
them only in that she was more as- 


tute; but, seen as the prelates of 
Cambray and Meaux saw her—seen 
as her letters and conversations with 
the nuns of Saint-Cyr exhibit her— 
seen as the Duc de Noailles describes 
her, and “time, the beautifier of the 
dead,” has rendered her—she was 
using this world and not abusing it; 
seeking society only to improve it, 
and solitude only to pray; holding all 
she possessed in fealty to her un- 
seen King, and making every occupa- 
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tion subordinate to that of loosening 
her affections from earthly vanities, 
and fastening them wholly upon God. 

The Due de Noailles’ history does 
not end with the fourth volume. It 
leaves Madame de Maintenon in her 
sixty-second year — two-and-twenty 
years before her death. To trace her 
intercourse with Louis during the long 
and disastrous war with Spain, called 
the War of the Succession—her coun- 
sels and influence during the defeats 
by Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
and the triumphant reprisals of Ven- 
déme and Villars—her grief at the 
king’s death in 1715, when she had 
reached her eightieth year—her re- 
tirement to the long-loved shades of 
Saint-Cyr—her devotion and zeal 
heightening as age advanced, and the 
celestial goal was neared—her con- 
versations with the sisters, and her 
letters to the Princesse des Ursins— 
to analyze her correspondence, and 
her vade-mecum as published by M. 
Bonhomme—to record the pillage of 
Saint-Cyr, and the outrage done to 
her venerable remains, as to those of 
the royal dead in St. Denis, by the 
frantic revolutionists of 1792—would 
supply ample materials for another 
article, but would only confirm the 
views already formed cf her prevail- 
ing character and principles. Enough, 
perhaps, has been said to place our read- 
ers on their guard against the malice 
and fictions of the Due de Saint-Simon 
and a host of detractors who rely too 
readily on his word, and to dispose 
them favorably toward a most judi- 
cious and remarkable history, which 
does honor to the French Academy 
and the illustrious house of de 
Noailles. 








A Dublin May Morning. 
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From All The Year Round. 


A DUBLIN MAY MORNING. 


Wuen I look down on this gay 
May morning from a window into Great 
Sackville street, where there is a huge 
column to Admiral Nelson, and a 
golden shop-front board dedicated to 
O’Connell, on the site for his statue, 
and which is by-and-by to be made 
into a French boulevard and planted 
with trees—I say, on this May morn- 
ing it is easy to see that one of the 
many great days for Ireland has come 
round once more. For the crowds in 
the great thoroughfares, and the 
“boys” sitting on the bridges, and the 
flags and streamers, and the rolling 
carriages, and the general air of busy 
idleness, tell me that a great festival 
is toward; and placards in fiercely 
carbuncled letters proclaim in an angry 
fit of St. Anthony’s fire that the 
Prince of Wales is to “ OPEN” some- 
thing: which something a still greater 
scorbutic operation of type tells us is 
Tue Dupin Exuisirion oF 1865. 

Not without charms, and marked 
and special features of its own, is this 
Dublin city—to say nothing of the 
fresh and fair Irish faces and violet 
eyes which pass by in streams, or of 
the cheerful voices and the gay laughs 
heard at every turn; or of the giant 
policemen who wear moustaches and 
beards, and thus compete on more 
favorable terms with military rivals ; 
or of the rollicking drivers, who stand 
up as they drive, very like the cocchi- 
ert of Rome, and who look out for 
“fares” in a debonnaire indifferent 
fashion. There is a gay, busy, foreign, 
particolored look about the place, 
which reminds one of a foreign town. 
The background is composed of wide 
spacious streets, Grecian buildings 
wonderfully classic in tone and shape, 
fitted into corners with porticoes that 
belong ¢o the street, and under which 
the people walk—pretty breaks where 


the bridges come, and the masts or 
shipping seen in the sun half way 
down a long, long thoroughfare. 
There are no warehouses or ugly 
business associations ; but all is shops 
and shopping, and color and liveliness, 
and carriages and walkers. 

I think, as I look out on this May 
morning, that it is curious that a peo- 
ple popularly supposed to want “ self- 
reliance” and “independence,” and 
who are utterly ignorant of the “ self- 
help” principle, should, after all, have 
done some few self-reliant things in 
this very matter of exhibitions. Some 
one tells me that many decades of 
years before glass palaces were 
thought of, and when the universal 
peace and brotherhood glass palaces 
were mysteriously supposed to bring 
with them were not quite believed in, 
this “ un-self-reliant” people had their 
regular triennial exhibition of manu- 
factures, on the French model. Fur- 
ther, that close on the footsteps of the 
Hyde Park Exhibition came the great 
one of Cork, and closer again on the 
footsteps of Cork the really great 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853, the build- 
ing of which cost nearly eighty thou- 
sand pounds, and which was remarka- 
ble for the first international collection 
of pictures, and for the first perfor- 
mance of Handel on a colossal scale. 
Not content with this, I am told that 
this people, who were not self-reliant, 
went further, had two more successful 
exhibitions on a smaller scale, and 
have now finally girded themselves 
up for this yet more complete effort of 
1865. Not so bad, this, for our poor 
wo-begone sister with the harp, espe- 
cially when we consider that our well- 
to-do Scotch sister has not “fashed” 
herself with such follies, justly consid- 
ering the margin of profit too uncer- 
tain or too slight to repay the trouble. 
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But this is a grim and statistical un- 
gracious view, not all suited to this 
Dublin May morning. 

It is known, then, on this gay Dublin 
May morning, that the young prince, 
who in this island has always been 
looked to with an affectionate interest, 
has been in the city since over-night, 
ard out at the pretty lodge, which lies 
out in the “ Phaynix.” Hence the 
flags and the streamers. Hence, too, 
in front of the palace, the balconies 
fringed with scarlet, and the softened 
and melodious buzz of distant military 
music, with the staff officers flying 
north and south, and the regiments 
tramping by. But the flags grow 
thicker, and the balconies gayer, and 
the music more distinct, as I find my- 
self at the corner of the great place, or 
square dedicated to St. Stephen, 
which is a good mile’s walking all 
round, and near which I see the great 
building, with the heavy porches and 
pillars, round which, and over which, 
run. delicately, the light entrance of a 
Moorish-looking glass temple—a sil- 
ver howdah on the »aci: of a gray ele- 
phant. Such is the rather novel de- 
sign for this last comer in the long 
series of exhibitions. 

After all the miles of glass green- 
house, and the long protracted repeti- 
tions of gorgeous decorated pillars 
and girders, I cannot but think what 
a happy combination this is of solidity 
and lightness; and acknowledge that 
in these days, when Paxton Palace 
succeeds Paxton Palace with some 
mor. otony, there is something original 
in s:riking out the idea of fitting the 
glass-house to a great solid building, 
with huge halls, and long, cool pas- 
sages, and spacious rooms, and sur- 
rounding the: whole with a garden, 
and greenery, and cascades. 

There has been the usual crush 
and pressure, the tremendous toiling 
against time, to get all done; the 
straining of every nerve, the sitting 
up all night, the hammering and saw- 
ing, the stitching of a hundred work- 
men and workwomen, changing the 
utter disorder and the naked deal 
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boards and the rude planks of five 
o'clock last evening to perfect order— 
to the regularity of a drawing-room 
and acres of scarlet cloth. And ina 
crowd of light May morning dresses 
we drift into the huge concert hall, 
which is to hold‘ thousands, and to 
echo to brass throats, and where there 
are the great organ, and the orchestra 
which holds the musical army a thou- 
sand strong: on the floor of which 
have grown up beds upon beds of hu- 
man lilies that flutter and flutter again, 
whose flowers are white parasols and 
gossamer shawls. This hall, as a fea- 
ture, is not so remarkable, for there 
are many great halls; but at its far 
end it is open and crossed half way by 
a gallery: and through this opening 
we see far on into a Winter Garden 
and Crystal Palace, where are the 
light airy galleries, with the old fa- 
emiliar rimson labels, and the French 
trophies, and the bright objects, and 
the great apse like a glass cathedral, 
and Mr. Doyle’s pale coloring, the 
faint lines of delicate green, chosen 
with rare good taste, which in itself is 
a novelty. 

Looking out through the open end 
of the concert hall, and facing the or- 
gan, I see a grand marone velvet 
eastern canopy and dais, under which 
the Pasha of Egypt is to sit a few 
months’ hereafter and receive his 
tribes ; and on this dais are the nobles 
and gentlemen gathering, in the fine 
rich theatrical suits which give a col- 
oring to a festival, and of which we 
have not half enough. Judges in 
scarlet and ermine, privy councillors 
with coats that seem “ clotted” with 
gold, the never-failing lords-lieutenant 
and deputy-lieutenants, knights of St. 
Patrick, deans, doctors in scarlet, sol- 
diers in scarlet, a lord chancellor all 
black and gold, eastern dervishes (it 
may be, from the pillow-case look of 
their caps), a lord mayor of York, a 
lord provost of Edinburgh; in short, 
all shapes of particolored finery. 
Turning round for a second, I see 
that the black musical army has de- 
bouched and taken ground, and that 
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the great orchestra has spread like a 
large dark fan from floor to ceiling. 
I can see “ Ulster” in a gorgeous 
tabard, flitting to and fro, marshalling 
grandees, as none so well know how to 
marshal them, each according to his 
or her degree. That marvellous tab- 
ard is so stiff and gorgeous, that when 
it is laid by, it surely cannot be hung 
up or folded or put to sleep on its 
back like other robes, but, I fancy, 
must stand up straight in a wardrobe 
on its end, like a steel cuirass. 

We seem to riot in mayors. The 
eye can be feasted on mayors; they 
can become as the air we breathe if 
we so choose it. They have flowed in 
from every town in the three king- 
doms. And it does strike one, with 
having such a municipal gathering 
brought together, that there is a sort 
of corporate expression, a kind of mu- 
nicipal smirk or perk, a kind of smil- 
ing burgess air of complacency which 
makes the whole of this world akin. 
Every one, too, seems to be invested 
with the collar of the Golden Fleece. 

Here, also, are many known faces, 
who wear no scarlet nor gold nor 
collars. Faces like that of the famous 
dog and animal painter whose four- 
footed friends look down at him from 
the walls: faces like that of the Sir 
David who invented the most popular 
toy in the world: faces from the sci- 
ence and art: from South Kensington, 
which, as we all know, zs science and 
art: faces from France, from Canada, 
Rome, India, and a hundred other 
places. 

Now, I hear the hum of distant 
martial music, and the yet fainter but 
more inspiriting sound of distant 
cheering. Then the scarlet and er- 
mine, the privy council clotted gold, 
the May morning bonnets, glitter and 
rustle with excitement. The hum and 
chatter of voices full of expectation 
travel on softly down the glass aisles 
and into the great hall. There has 
been a grand plunging of military 
troopers outside, a violent arrest of 
fiery horses pulled up suddenly, and 
the prince and a royal duke and the 
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vice-king and all their attendants have 
descended. From the outside, the 
shouting creeps in gradually, until at 
last it comes to its fullest pitch; when 
the crimson and gold crowd parts a 
little, we see this prince standing mod- 
estly under the Egyptian pasha’s can- 
opy, with thirty thousand eyes upon 
him. At this moment a speck half 
way up the dark orchestra, but which 
is a very skilful and most musical 
speck, gives a signal with what seems 
a white pin, and the musical army ad- 
vances with the fine Old Hundredth. 
The grand Old Hundredih travels out 
in rising waves through the open end 
of the hall into the glass cathedral, 
then loses itself up and down in the 
aisles. For two verses the voices do 
the battle by themselves; but, at the 
third, the trumpets and~the grand 
brass and the rolling of monster drums 
burst out, and every syllable is em- 
phasized with a stirring crash. It is 
like the deluge after a drought. 

Then the sun gets up, and the gold 
and colored figures cross, and crowd, 
and flit past, as some business is being 
transacted under that Egyptian pa- 
sha’s canopy; for there are addresses 
to be read and spoken, and there is 
much advancing and backing to be 
done. Now, the party under the pa- 
sha’s canopy breaks up for a time, and 
the stiff gold and scarlet and privy 
council strait-waistcoats, and the cor- 
porate dressing-gowns, having formed 
themselves into a procession, take the 
prince round to look at the place. 

And there is a great deal to see. 
There are many charming pictures, 
and among the choicest those of which 
the queen of Spain has stripped her 
palaces, and sent here. Is there not 
a hint of many a Velasquez most ex- 
quisite, and of Mr. Stirling, which are 
worth a journey to the Escurial to wor- 
ship? Here is many a rare Reynolds 
which Mr. Tom Taylor might find 
worth making a note of, and here are 
walls covered with noble cartoons of 
the severe Munich school. These, with 
the photographs and water-colors, and 
medizval objects, are common te many 
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an exhibition held before; but there is 
one feature unique—a noble sculpture 
gallery, artistic, charmingly lighted, 
sufficient to delight Mr. Gibson, and 
drive the Royal Academy to despair. 
Asculpture-hall,on which you can look 
down from a balustrade in a room 
overhead, as if into a Pompeiian court. 
A sculpture-hall, in which you can 
look up to an arching glass roof, and, 
half way down again, to the balus- 
trade just mentioned, which is dotted 
with small statutes. A sculpture-hall, 
where I can walk round and think my- 
self in a Roman palace, to which these 
fine objects belong, and not in a tem- 
porary shed where some scattered ob- 
jects that have been lent are shown. 
For here I see that the Roman stu- 
dios have been emptied of their trea- 
sures ; that Miss Hosmer has sent her 
Faun, in toned yellow marble: a mar- 
vellouas—if the speech be not impolite 
—work for a woman. With Story’s 
wonderful Judith, and a Baby Girl by 
Mogni—a pendant for the now famous 
Reading Girl. But it is easy to 
prophesy that this Baby Girl will be 
photographed, and stereoscoped, and 
binocularized in a hundred ways, and 
watched over by policemen specially, 
and visited by a steady crowd. This 
hall and its contents—the like of which 
it is no boast to say has not been yet 
seen in these kingdoms—is the feature 
of this exhibition. . 
Then, having seen all that is most 
curious and beautiful—in the fashion 
in which such things must be seen 
where there is only a quarter of an 
hour to see them—the stiff gold and 
crimson strands, which we call the 
procession, came back to the pasha’s 
dais. And then, with a crash anda 
smash, and a thundering of monster 
drums, and the rattle and rolling of 
little drums, and the sharp brassy bark 
of trumpets, the true English national 
Old Hundredth, in which musical and 
unmusical—people with ears, and peo- 
ple without, even people with voices, 
and people without—can join, then God 
save the Queen is sung. Sung! Rather 
fired off! Discharged! Salvoed! 
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And then the glittering mass begins 
to dissolve and fade away. The stage, 
which has been laid out under the pa- 
sha’s canopy, gradually clears. At 
the door there is a struggle, and the 
scatter of new gravel, with the frantic 
leaping up behind carriages of many 
footmen, and the closing in of mounted 
soldiers. And then the pageant melts 
away, and the work of the day is done. 

As I walk and wander from the 
light glass arcades to the darker courts, 
and from the courts to the open ter- 
races, and hear the hum of Saxons’ 
voices, and from at least every third 
mouth the sharp “burr” of some Sax- 
on dialect, and when I meet burly 
shoulders and massive chests which 
are not of the country, some out-of- 
place speculations come into my mind, 
and I am tempted to make supposi- 
tions. First, I speculate—of course 
shrinking away from the dry bones of 
politics—whether there might not have 
been some mistake in the old and con- 
stant treatment of a people who seem 
cheerful and grateful for a kind word 
or a kinder act, and who are “ willing” 
and even clever in their way—and 
think whether the “ want of progress” 
and want of “capital” and of “ self- 
reliance,” and the want of a hundred 
other things which puzzle and dispirit 
the political physician, may not in 
some degree be laid to the account of 
old mistakes, old laws, old errors, old 
harsh treatment, old jealousies and re- 
straints, the folly of which is now seen 
and admitted, but the fruits of which 
remain to this day ? 

Just as the fruits of a bad educa- 
tion linger ina grown man, and the 
marks of early hardship are stamped 
upon the face and constitution, it will 
take many years yet, in the life of a 
nation, before old faults are worked 
out of its constitution. And I think 
—=still in the walks of the Winter Gar- 
den—that if my friendly Briton tell 
me that his experience of the lower 
orders of Irish is that “ you can’t de- 
pend upon a word they say,” I cannot 
but recollect that half a century ago 
they were civilly slaves, without rights ; 
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and that a century ago they were a 
proscribed caste, against whom one- 
half the laws of the land were directed. 
If we have found them indolent, and 
disinclined to perseverance and the 
making of money, have we not dim 
recollections of seeing acts of parlia- 
ment passed again and again to crip- 
ple their trade? A people must grow 
up, as a child must grow up; and it is 
hard to expect that a child whose body 
has suffered by an unkind or an inju- 
dicious nurse, should become at once 
strong under better treatment. Then 
I speculate on the mysterious relation 
of Irishmen to Irish land, through 
which the “ bit” of land is as neces- 
sary as the “bit” of bread; where a 
tenant holds his tiny scrap, on which 
he pays his thirty-shilling rent; and 
during the whole year is struggling 
desperately to work out of this great 
estate a few potatoes, and fewer 
clothes for himself and family, beside 
the miserable thirty-shilling margin 
for the landlord. I think how some 
estates have two, four, six, eight thou- 
sand tenants of this valuable class— 
and think beside, in answer to a na- 
tural objection, how this miserable 
system was created for political ends, 
to multiply voters “ to support govern- 
ment.” If the Palace and Winter 
Garden were twice as long and twice 
as broad, I should not have half time 
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or space enough for the speculations 
that come crowding on me with refer- 
ence to this perplexing country. 

And having made these specula- 
tions, and having gone quite round 
the garden, I begin—in addition to 
my speculations—to make some rather 
wild suppositions. As, suppose that, 
for a mere experiment, there were a 
greater spirit of charity of speech intro- 
duced into our dealings with this coun- 
try. Suppose that we gave the people 
time and reasonable allowance—looked 
on with encouragement where there was 
any good attempt made, and with in- 
dulgence where there was failure. 
Suppose that some of our journals 
gave over writing “slashing” articles, 
and some men desisted from speeches 
and bitter epigrams on the “mere 
Irish,” which, being copied in every: 
cheap print, and brought to every cabin 
door, do incalculable mischief, fatally 
widening the breach, and causing Eng- 
land and Englishmen to be sometimes 
almost hated. Suppose that there 
were some little restraint on the tradi- 
tional stock ridicule of Irish matters. 
Suppose that the Englishmen who vis- 
ited the country carried themselves 
with a little less of William the Con- 
querer and Strongbow air, and--sup- 
pose that ; 

But here are the umbrellas, and 
the sticks, and the gate. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
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Be choice and frugal of thy speech alway: 
The arrow from the engine of the thoughts 
Once shot, is past recall; for scorn is barbed, 
And will not out, but rankles in the wound; 
And calumny doth leave a darkening: spot 

On wounded fame, which, as it would infect, 
Marks its sad victim in the eyes of men, 

Till no one dare approach and know the truth. 
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A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


Oor pilgrimage to La Grande Char- 
treuse was an event in our lives worth 
remembering. At about half-past five 
on the morning of the 22d of June we 
left Lyons. Nothing could have been 
more auspicious than the brilliant sun 
and balmy air of that early morning. 
The birds sang cheerily as we walked 
from St. Irénée down to the railway 
station, where our kind friends took 
leave of us. The country in the 
neighborhood of Lyons was exceed- 
ingly pretty ; but as we drew nearer to 
Grenoble, it became more and more 
attractive. The railway passes 


through two ranges of mountains, 
whose snow-capped summits stood out 
in beautiful contrast to the azure sky. 
Our only fellow-traveller was a priest, 


who for a long time had been intent 
on his breviary. Amused perhaps at 
our exclamations of delight, he entered 
into conversation with us; and we 
were soon very good friends. He ex- 
pressed particular interest in the con- 
dition of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, having heard that there were 
many conversions in consequence of 
the hard work doing in our missions. 
He spoke very highly in favor of a 
visit to La Grande Chartreuse. He 
kindly promised always to pray for 
us, and the conversion of those we had 
left behind, and to remember us in the 
mass he was about to offer. We 
reached Grenoble at about twenty 
minutes toten. It will not do to stop to 
describe the magnificent situation of 
this old city, completely surrounded as 
it is with mountains, between the riv- 
ers Isere and Drac. Until recently it 
was a frontier town; a very strong one 
too, judging from the appearance of 
the citadel, piled fortress after fortress 
up the steep mountain side. The 
cathedral is interesting, as having 
belonged to St. Hugo, the friend of 


the great founder of the Grande Char- 
treuse. 

We made an agreement with the 
driver of a carriage to take us to the 
Grande Chartreuse ; and he promised 
to take us there in about five hours, 
and put us down at the door of the con- 
vent; so, at least, we understood him. 
We returned to the hotel, got some 
refreshment, and started in an open 
carriage at about twelve o’clock. The 
road tor several miles runs through a 
richly cultivated valley, with wooded 
mountains on either side. Every- 
where the vine was trained in 
graceful festoons, and stately walnut 
and chestnut trees grew along the road- 
side, shading us from the mid-day sun 
with their rich foliage. Every now 
and then we caught beautiful glimpses 
of the distant Alps, abruptly rising 
from the green level of the valley, be- 
yond the hills clad with the dark ver- 
dure of the pine forests, piled curious- 
ly one over another, which run the 
whole length of the plain, forming the 
first steps, as it were, of those mighty 
Alpine mountains which rear their 
magnificent heights, shrouded in eter- 
nal glaciers, behind these graduated 
ranges. Just before reaching St. Lau- 
rent du Pont, what was our astonish- 
ment to hear our driver proclaim we 
should shortly reach our destination ! 
We could not conceive how that could 
be, for we were evidently approach- 
ing a small town. How different it 
looked from all we had read and heard 
of La Grande Chartreuse! Our 
amazement increased when the car- 
riage was driven up in front of a small 
inn ; the driver, getting down, opened 
the door, and said, with evident satis- 
faction, “ Nous voila.” We demanded 
an explanation, and his reply was 
that this was St. Laurent du Pont, 
andas far as he could take us. Here we 
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could either procure another carriage 
or mules to carry us up the mountain 
to the monastery, which we might 
reach in about two hours. 

It was difficult to suppress all the 
indignation one felt at being so com- 
pletely taken in; and we threatened 
the unfortunate driver with all kinds 
of complaints on our return to Greno- 
ble. Thére was nothing to be done, 
so we agreed we had better make the 
best of it. It was five o’clock, and we 
could not afford to waste our time in 
words ; so we ordered another carriage, 
and in a few minutes a most rickety, 
uninviting conveyance was brought to 
the door. St. Laurent du Pont is 
situated at the opening of the narrow 
gorge leading to the wild solitude 
where the monastery is built. The 
scencry was grand and beautiful as 
we gradually began the ascent about a 
mile from St. Laurent du Pont, where 
the mountains closed upon our road, 
and the rocky stream of the Guiers 
Mort brawling beneathus. Tall pines 
and stately trees overshadowed us, 
rising from the almost naked rocks 
themselves. One of the great pecu- 
liarities of the Chartreuse mountain is 
the extreme luxuriance of the vegeta- 
tion, mingled as it is with the huge 
blocks of limestone, which sometimes 
formed walls on either side of our way. 
We had a miserable horse, which 
stoutly refused to go beyond a sleepy 
walk, the driver and the horse being 
of the same dreamy nature. We lost 
all patience, and got out. No lan- 
guage can adequately describe the en- 
joyment of that walk. The scenery, 
so sublimely wild; the sound of the 
rushing torrent, now far below our 
road, filled us with awe. The pines, 
rising like weird giants by the moun- 
tain side, mile after mile; the scene 
changing and becoming more majestic 
with every curve of the road. Every 
now and then we crossed a handsome- 
ly built stone bridge, erected by the 
good monks, across the torrent, and 
passed under several tunnels cut 
through the rock. The sun was de- 
clining, and nothing could exceed the 





beauty of the evening ; we had walked 
for nearly two hours in almost uninter- 


-rupted silence, for there was that in 


the solemnity of the scene, as we 
penetrated further into the heart of 
the desert, which filled one’s mind with 
thoughts and one’s soul with feel- 
ings which could not be uttered. 
At length, on a sudden turn in the 
road, the breeze wafted toward us the 
sound of the chapel-bell, ringing, we 
supposed, for vespers. This was 
truly a most grateful sound to our 
ears, for we were weary with our 
walk and the excitement of the scene, 
and longed for our journey’s end. A 
few steps further, and the vast monas- 
tery lay before us. How solemn and 
silent it looked! The tones of the 
bell, how sweetly musical they were ! 
To listen to them, to gaze on that 
gray pile, and, high above it, on the 
lofty snow-capped peaks of the moun- 
tains, was an indescribable rest. How 
wonderfully grand was that mountain 
top! and far beyond the forests of pine 
rose still more distant mountain 
peaks, ascending until they reached 
the very skies, now gilded with all the 
glories of a setting sun. It filled one 
with peace the thought of all the cen- 
turies that that vast pile had lasted ; 
of the long ages the voices of the 
monks had mingled with the varied 
voices of nature in one hymn of praise 
to the almighty Creator of all. We 
waited until the arrival of our carriage 
interrupted our musings. It could go 
no further; so, followed by the driver 
carrying our baggage, we walked up 
to the door of the convent of the 
Sceurs de la Providence, where we 
were most hospitably received. A 
friendly sister took us to our cells, and 
said supper would shortly be ready. 
The blazing logs of pine in a huge 
fireplace in the refectory were most 
cheering, for the evening air was quite 
cold in these high regions even at 
the close of a hot June day. A 
maigre supper was served at half-past 
seven. We were amused to hear that 
it had all been cooked by the monks, 
and sent to us from the monastery, 
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where nothing but maigre is ever 
allowed. 

From eight to nine we walked round 
the monastery, following a path close 
to the dark’ pine forest, which forms 
the background to the building. We 
could look down,from this height upon 
the cells, church, and little gardens 
of the monks. Returning toward the 
‘hospice, we met the reverend mother 
and a sister; they took us into the 
little chapel where we were to hear 
mass the following morning. It was 
very: plain and small; there was a 
grille in front of the altar, on which the 
blessed sacrament was not reserved. 
What a trial this must be to the good 
sisters ! 

At half-past nine, rev. mother ad- 
vised our retiring to our cells, as 
we were to be up early the next 
morning, and en route for St. Bruno’s 
chapel by half-past four. A very in- 


telligent young guide was provided 
us; he told us he had spent his life 
with the fathers, and hoped to live’ 


there to the end. He was extremely 
communicative and willing to answer 
all our questions. 

There are about forty monks in this 
monastery, beside several lay broth- 
ers. The monks live each in his cell, 
which has a little garden attached to 
it. They maintain silence, excepting 
on Sundays and great festivals, and 
during their Monday walk together 
through the desert for four hours. 
They eat alone in their cells, excepting 
on Sundays ; each one’s maigre meal 
is passed by a lay brother from the 
cloister through a little turn into his 
cell. On Sundays they go to the 
choir at all the hours except com- 
plin; on other days they only go to 
sing imatins and lauds at midnight; 
for high mass and vespers ; the other 
hours are recited in their cells. Wo- 
men are not only excluded their enclo- 
sure, but even their church, under pain 
of excommunication. It was very 
tantalizing to hear of their solemn mid- 
night office, sung as it is in darkness ; 
each monk takes with him into choir a 
dark lantern, and for each antiphon he 
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does not know opens a slide which 
throws the light on it. It must have 
a wonderful effect these sudden flashes 
of light, lighting up the Chartreux, 
clothed in their white woollen habits, 
with their patriarchal beards and 
hooded heads. Beside the divine 
office, they say the office of our Bless- 
ed Lady, and, almost every day, the 
office of the dead. Their library was 
plundered by the revolutionists, and 
now forms the public library at Gre- 
noble, one of the finest small collec- 
tions of books in France. Nearly all 
this we learnt from our guide while 
walking up to the chapel of St. Bruno. 
Before we reached it, far into the 
midst of a dark forest, we came to the 
chapel called De Casalibus, erected 
upon the very spot where the first 
convent stood, which was destroyed by 
an avalanche. The chapel of St. Bru- 
no is built over the same rock under 
which he dwelt, beside a gushing 
spring, his only beverage, which sup- 
plies the monastery to this day. 

The chapel is about an hour’s walk 
above the present monastery. It is 
very plain, but adorned with frescoes, 
representing some of the early fa- 
thers of the order. A most beautiful 
altar stands at one end of it, of ex- 
quisitely carved Italian marbles, on 
which has been placed the same altar- 
stone on which St. Bruno celebrated 
the holy mysteries; behind this is a 
basso-relievo of St. Bruno, with our 
Biessed Lady appearing to him, beau- 
tifully executed. We lingered here 
awhile, loth to leave so holy a spot. 
The guide told us that there are fre- 
quently as many as sixty masses said 
in the Chartreuse church in one 
morning. Many hundred priests make 
their annual retreat here. What 
place, indeed, could they find more 
fitting for the repose their souls thirst 
for! Here truly they might die to 
the world and all its allurements, and 
meditate in peace on the deep myste- 
ries of God and eternity. We descend- 
ed the mountain to assist at the offer- 
ing of the holy sacrifice at seven 
o’clock in the little chapel we had 
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visited on the previous evening. It 
was a great joy to make our commu- 
nion in this vast mountain solitude, 
where all combined to elevate the soul 
to God. We had hoped a Carthusian 
would say mass, but in this were 
disappointed, for a secular priest had 
been requested to do so by the ladies 
of his party. 

At the Homo factus est of the Credo, 
the fathers prostrate themselves on 
the ground, and the mode of celebrat- 
ing mass is strange, and differs in 
many points from the ordinary mass 
of seculars. As the blessed sacra- 
ment was not reserved in the chapel, 
we preferred finishing our thanksgiv- 
ing beneath the blue sky on the skirts 
of the forest of pines. After break- 
fast we tasted the celebrated liqueur 
made by the monks from the wild 
mountain flowers. It was very good; 
there was a certain charm in taking 
it on the spot where it was made. 
We had a talk with the reverend 
mother, and left with her a long list 
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of intentions to be given to the fa- 
thers, asking especially their prayers 
for the conversion of England. This, 
we were thankful to hear, was fre- 
quently an object of their devotions. 
Before leaving, our curiosity to see 
some of the fathers was gratified; for 
two came out to give instructions to 
some workmen. We began to de- 
scend the mountain at about half-past 
eight, arrived at St. Laurent du Pont 
about ten, and as soon as our carriage 
of the previous day was ready started 
for Grenoble. Once the horse came 
to a dead stop, and we fancied the 
driver wished to prolong our journey 
as long as he could, that we might 
have no time for making the threat- 
ened complaints on reaching Grenoble. 
As it was, we arrived there five min- 
utes before the time fixed for our de- 
parture at half past-one. There was 
hardly a minute to get anything to 
eat beyond some fruit and bread 
which we took with us. So the driv- 
er escaped his punishment, after all. 


From The Reader. 


DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 


PEOPLE in general imagine, if they 
think at all about the matter, that an 
impression upon the nerves—a blow, 
for example, or the prick of a pin—is 
felt the moment it is inflicted. But 
this is not the case. The nerves are 
not the repositories of sensation ; they 
are but the conductors of the motion 
which produces sensation. The seat 
of sensation is the brain, and to it the 
intelligence of any injury done to the 
nerves has to be transmitted, before 
that injury becomes manifest in con- 
aciousness. ‘The transmission, more- 
over, requires time, and the conse- 
quence is, that a wound inflicted at a 
portion of the body distant from the 
brain is more tardily appreciated than 
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one inflicted adjacent to the brain. By 
an extremely ingenious experimental 
arrangement, Helmholtz has deter- 
mined the velocity of nervous trans- 


mission both in warm-blooded and 
cold-blooded animals. In a frog, he 
found the velocity to be about eighty 
feet a second, or less than one-thir- 
teenth of the velocity of sound in air. 
If this holds good, which it probably 
does, in the case of a whale, then a 
creature of this class, eighty feet long, 
if wounded in the tail, would not, as 
Helmholtz has remarked, be conscious 
of the injury till a second after the 
wound had been inflicted. But this 
is not the only ingredient in the delay 
that occurs between the impression on 
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the nerves and the consciousness of the 
impression. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that to every act of conscious- 
ness belongs a determinate molecular 
arrangement of the brain—that every 
thought or feeling has its physical 
correlative in that organ ; and nothing 
can be more certain than that every 
physical change, whether molecular or 
mechanical, requires time for its ac- 
complishment. So that, even after 
the intelligence of an impression, 
made upon a distant portion of the 
body, has reached the brain, a still 
further time is necessary for the brain 
itself to put its house in order—for its 
molecules to take up the position ne- 
cessary to the completion of conscious- 
ness. Helmholtz considers one-tenth 
of a second necessary for this purpose. 
Thus, in the case of the whale above 
supposed, we have first one second 
consumed in the transmission of intel- 
ligence through the sensor nerves from 
the tail to the head ; one-tenth of a 
second is required by the brain to be- 
come conscious of the intelligence it 


has received; and, if the velocity of 


transmission through the motor be the 
same as that through the sensor nerves, 
a second would be consumed in send- 
ing a command to the tail to defend 
itself. ‘Thus more than two seconds 
would elapse before an impression 
made upon its caudal nerves could 
be responded to by a whale eighty feet 
long. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that an 
injury might be inflicted which would 
render the nerves unfit to be the con- 
ductors of the motion which results in 
sensation; and if such a thing oc- 
curred, no matter how severe the in- 
jury might be, we should not be con- 
scious of it. Or it may be, that long 
before, the time required for the brain 
itself to, complete the arrangement 
necessary for the act of consciousness, 
its power of arrangement might be 
wholly suspended. In such case also, 
though the injury might be of such a 
nature as to cause death, this would 
occur not only without pain, but abso- 
lutely without feeling of any kind. 


Death by Lightning. 


Death, in this case, would be simply 
the sudden negation of life, accom- 
plished without any intervention of 
consciousness. Doubtless, there are 
many kinds of death of this character. 
The passage of a musket bullet 
through the brain is a case in point; 
and the placid aspect of a man thus 
killed is in perfect accordance with 
the conclusion which might be drawn 
a priort from the experiments of 
Helmholtz. Cases of insensibility, 
moreover, are not uncommon, which 
do not result in death, and after which 
the person affected has been able to 
testify that no pain was felt prior to 
the loss of consciousness. 

The time required for a rifle-bullet 
to pass clean through a man’s head 
may be roughly estimated at one-thou- 
sandth of a second. Here, therefore, 
we should have no room for sensation, 
and death would be painless. But 
there are other actions which far 
transcend in rapidity that of the 
rifle-bullet. A flash of lightning 


cleaves a cloud, appearing and disap- 


pearing in less than one-hundred- 
thousandth of a second, and the velo- 
city of electricity is such as would car- 
ry it over a distance equal to that 
which separates the earth and moon in 
a single second. It is wel! known 
that a luminous impression once made 
upon the retina endures for about 
one-sixth of a second, and that this is 
the reason why we see a ribbon of 
light when a glowing coal is caused. to 
pass rapidly through the air. A body 
illuminated by an instantaneous flash 
continues to be seen for the sixth of a 
second after the flash has become ex- 
tinct; and if the body thus illuminated 
be in motion, it appears at rest at the 
place which it occupied when the 
flash fell upon it. The color-top is 
familiar to most of us. By this in- 
strument a disk with differently col- 
ored se¢tors is caused to rotate rapid- 
ly; the colors blend together, and if 
they are chosen in the proportions 
necessary to form white light, the disk 
appears white when the motion is suf- 
ficiently rapid. Such a top, rotating 
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in adark room, and illuminated by an 
electric spark, appears motionless, 
each distinct color being clearly seen. 
Professor Dove has found that a flash 
of lightning produces the same effect. 
During a thunder-storm he put a col- 
or-top in exceedingly rapid motion, 
and found that every flash revealed 
the top as a motionless object with 
colors distinct. If illuminated solely 
by a flash of lightning, the motion of 
all bodies on the earth’s surface would, 
as Dove has remarked, appear sus- 
pended. A cannon-ball, for example, 
would have its flight apparently ar- 
rested, and would seem to hang mo- 
tionless in space as long as the lumin- 
ous impression which revealed the 
ball remained upon the eye. 

If, then, a rifle-bullet move with 
suflicient rapidity to destroy life with- 
out the interposition of sensation, much 
more is a flash of lightning competent 
to produce this effect. Accordingly, 
we have well authenticated cases of 
people being struck senseless by light- 
ning who, on recovery, had no memory 
of pain. The following circumstantial 
ease is described by Hemmer: On 
the 30th of June, 1788, a soldier in 
the neighborhood of Manheim, being 
overtaken by rain, placed himself un- 
der a tree, beneath which a woman 
had previously taken shelter. He 
looked upward to see whether the 
branches were thick enough to afford 
the required protection, and, in doing 
so, was struck by lightning, and fell 
senseless to the earth. The woman 
at his side experienced the shock in 
her foot, but was not struck down. 
Some hours afterward the man re- 
vived, but knew nothing about what 
had occurred, save the fact of his looking 
up at the branches. This was his last 
act of consciousness, and he passed 
from the conscious to the unconscious 
condition without pain. The visible 
marks of a lightning stroke are usually 
insignificant: the hair is sometimes 
burnt; slight wounds are observed; 
while, in some instances, a red streak 
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marks the track of the discharge over 
the skin. 

The effects of a shock of artificial 
lightning on a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, who is very sensitive to 
the electric discharge, may be here 
described. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the discharge from a small 
Leyden jar is exceedingly unpleasant 
to him. Some time ago he happened 
to stand in the presence of a nume- 
rous audience, with a battery of fifteen 
large Leyden jars charged beside him. 
Through some awkwardness on his 
part, he touched a wire which he had 
no right to touch, and the discharge of 
the battery went through his body. 
Here life was absolutely blotted out 
for a very sensible interval, without a 
trace of pain. In a second or two 
consciousness returned ; the recipient 
of the shock saw hiaofself in the pres- 
ence of his audience and apparatus, 
and by the help of these external 
facts immediately concluded that he 
had received the battery discharge. 
His intellectual consciousness of his 
position was restored with exceeding 
rapidity, but not so his optical con- 
sciousness. ‘To prevent the audience 
from being alarmed, he observed that 
it had often been his desire to receive 
accidentally such a shock, and that his 
wish had at length been fulfilled. But 
while making this remark, the appear- 
ance which his body presented to him 
was that ofa number of separate pieces. 
The arms, for example, were detach- 
ed from the trunk, and seemed suspend- 
ed in the air. In fact, memory, and 
the power of reasoning, appeared to 
be complete long before the optic 
nerve was restored to healthy action. 
But what we wish chiefly to dwell 
upon here is, the absolute painless- 
ness of theshock ; and there cannot be 
a doubt, to a person struck dead by 
lightning, the passage from life to 
death occurs without consciousness 
being in the least degree implicated. 
It is an abrupt stoppage of sensation, 
unaccompanied by a pang. 


From The Dublin University Magazine 


LONDON. 


A Dustin saunterer ef antiquarian 
propensities pacing the flags in front 
of Christ church, or elbowing his 
troublesome way down the narrow de- 
file called Castle street, can scarcely 
escape a certain sense of awe as he 
looks on the houses and the passen- 
gers, and darts a thought back through 
dim and troubled time till he strives 
to arrive at an idea of the first inhab- 
itants and the scene in which they 
played out their short parts. 

Passing over the mysterious and 
weak race that preceded the Gaels, 
he fancies thes® last in their quaint 
garb going about their ordinary occu- 
pations, or rushing to their earth 
mounds and dykes to repel the fierce 
Northmen. Then pass before his 
mind’s eye the successive races of dif- 
ferent speech, and different garb, and 
different interests—the Danes, Dano- 
Celts, and the Anglo Normans, em- 
ployed in fierce struggles with each 
other, and each looking on ihe events 
of his own times as paramount to all 
that ever agitated society till then. 
All now quiet and silent in the dust. 
The shopkeeper attending to his cus- 
tomers, the tippler stepping into the 
corner shop for a dram, and the car- 
man smoking his pipe, and giving his 
beast a mouthful of hay, are as uncon- 
scious of any personal connection with 
the dead generations as if they had 
sprung full grown and furnished with 
clothing from the fat glebe of the 
neighboring Pheenix Park. 

So would feel still more intensely 
an archzologist on Tower Hill, or by 
the Fleet Ditch, or on London Bridge, 
if the ever hurrying and feverish 
crowd would allow him to concentrate 
his thoughts on anything. 

How it should make the feelings of 
the most dried up anatomy of an arch- 
eologist glow, when, throwing his 


thoughts nearly nineteen centuries 
back, he sees the mighty robber con- 
ducting his band, guarded by strong 
defences of bronze, and leather, and 
wood, to the bank of the then clear 
river, and preparing to invest and de- 
stroy that ill-armed but heroic body 
of brave men on the other side, who, 
in defence of their weak children, and 
loving and high-souled wives and 
daughters, will soon send many an 
armed and ruthless Roman soldier to 
shiver on the cold banks of Styx. 

And what was the profit of all the 
plotting, and all the unjust warfare, 
waged by men single or in masses 
against those they considered their foe- 
men? They shortened the career of 
their opponents, they shortened their 
own lives. They preferred a short 
and turbulent existence to the longer 
and quieter span intended for them, 
they passed away, and were either 
speedily forgotten, or remembered but 
to be cursed. 

It is a bewildering occupation to a 
stranger to contemplate a map of Lon- 
don in order to acquire some distinct 
notion of the number and arrange- 
ment of the streets (an idea of the in- 
habitants is out of the question), to 
ponder how the countless multitude 
can be fed and clothed, and to reflect 
that if old mother earth should lose 
her fruit-bearing qualities for one 
year, how little would avail the 
beauty, the bravery, the wit, the in- 
genuity, the industry, and the intelli- 
gence of the three million inhabitants, 
to prevent the circuit of famed Lon- 
don from becoming a vast charnel- 
house. 

Our earliest historians were the 
poets, these were succeeded by the 
romancers. Geoffry of Monmouth, 
translating the “ Chronicle of Kings” 
brought from Brittany, informed the 
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people of the twelfth century that 
Brutus, great-grandson of Eneas, after 
many voyages and adventures, found- 
ed a town about where the Tower has 
long stood, and called it New Troy. 
This was afterward changed to 
Trinobantum. Lud, brother to Cassi- 
belan, again gave it his own name 
—Czaer Lud. Hence Ludstown soft- 
ened to London. Other derivations 
for the city’s name are not at all 
rare. From the Celtic words Zeana, 
marsh or meadow; Linn,a pool; Lung, 
or Long, a ship; and Dunn, a fort, it 
is easy to make out the fort among 
the meadows, the fort of the pool, or 
the fort of the ships. The sister city, 
Dublin, is simply black pool. 

As ancient Dublin occupied at first 
only the hill of which the castle 
occupies the south-eastern spur, so 
Tower Hill, Ludgate Hill, Cornhill, 
and Holborn Hill, formed the site of 
the original British Dun or Duns. 
Hence the most interesting portion of 
London to an antiquary must include 
those places of strength. But as the 
more easterly eminences have much 
longer ceased to be fashionable than 
our Fishamble and Essex streets, and 
the traditions of London literary char- 
acters from the time of Elizabeth date 
from regions further west, most 
writers choose to expatiate on the 
buildings that lie between Whitehall 
and Temple Bar, and on the remark- 
able personages and incidents con- 
nected with them. Charles Knight 
was unable to say his say concerning 
the modern Babylon in fewer than six 
royal octavo volumes, and the portly 
octavo lately put forth by Mr. Thorn- 
bury is concerned with a very small 
area of the city, Temple Bar being at 
its south-east angle, and the Strand, 
St. Martin’s lane, Holborn, and Chan- 
cery lane its boundaries. 


THE STRAND. 


Temple Bar, that narrow neck 
through which the struggling sands 
find their way with difficulty from the 
Strand and the Fleet portions of the 
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great hour-glass, and which is looked 
on by shallow readers as a relic of 
hoar antiquity, dates only from 1670, 
four years after the great fire. It 
forms the point of junction between 
the cities of London and Westminster, 
and in early times was only provided 
with posts, rails, and a chain. These 
were succeeded by a wooden house 
with a narrow gate-way and a pas- 
sage on one side. The present struc- 
ture is incumbered with the statues 
of Elizabeth, James I., Charles L, 
and Charles IL, all distinguished, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thornbury, by feeble 
heads, crimped drapery, and feet and 
hands kept whitish by the rain, the 
non-projecting portions of the bodies 
rejoicing in more than a century of 
dark atmospheric deposits. 

Mr. Thornbury’s selection includes 
the long line of palaces that once 
adorned the Strand or River-bank 
street, the haunts of artists in St. 
Martin’s lane, the traditions of Long 
Acre, the reminiscences connected 
with Drury lane, and the old houses 
of the nobility in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
fine buildings of the Strand is that 
which bears the name of the ambitious 
brother of Jane Seymour, the Duke of 
Somerset, who boasted that he could 
muster retainers to the number of 
10,000. To erect his palace, which, 
by the way, was unfinished at his 
death, he demolished the parish 
church of St. Mary, and pulled down 
the houses of the bishops of Worces- 
ter, Llandaff, and Lichfield. He 
would also have appropriated St. Mar- 
garet’s at Westminster, but the mob 
would not sanction the sacrilege. 
“ Moreover, he destroyed a chapel in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, with a cloister 
containing the Dance of Death, and a 
charnel-house (burying the bones in 
unconsecrated ground).” To crown 
his acts of rapine he stole the stone of 
a church of St. John near Smithfield. 
It is not worth mentioning the carry- 
ing away of the stone of the Strand 
Inn, it being the property of the law- 
yers, who could afford to be robbed. 
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The Danish consort of our Solomon 
I. here delighted all who had no ob- 
jection to spectacles, in which the 
handsome queen and her ladies mas- 
queraded to their own and their ad- 
mirers’ content. Rare Ben Jonson 
was surely elated by the lists of royal 
and noble personages who presented 
his masques. From this same noble 
residence Charles I. had some trouble 
in dislodging the Gallic followers of 
his sturdy queen, with whom his hard- 
headed and wooden-shoe-abhorring 
subjects had come to be at deadly 
feud. As they were rather too te- 
dious in “shifting the halter, and tra- 
versing the cart,” the poor king was 
obliged to write thus to Bucking- 
ham : 


“ Steente,—I have received your 
letter by Dick Greame. This is my 
answer. I command you to send all 
the French away to-morrow out of the 
town, if you can by fair means (but 
stick not long in disputing), otherwise 


force them away, driving them away 
like so many wild beasts until you 
have shipped them, and the — go with 


them! Let me hear no answer but 
of the performance of my command. 
So I rest, 

“ Your loving 
friend, C. R. 

“Oaking, the seventh of August, 
1626.” 

“The French inventing all sorts of 
vexatious delays, the yeomen of the 
guard at last jostled them out, carting 
them off in nearly forty coaches. 
They arrived at Dover after four days’ 
tedious travelling, wrangling and be- 
wailing.” 


faithful, constant, 


Queen Henrietta taking part in a 
masque at Christmas in 1632-3, and 
Prynne’s Histriomastiz happening to 
be published the next day, the poor 
man lost his ears for an uncompli- 
mentary remark on women-actors, 
which was found in the margin, 
though it could not possibly have been 
written with any reference to the 
queen’s appearance on that occasion. 


London. 


To Somerset House returned Hen- 
rietta Maria after the restoration, and 
there the garrulous Pepys paid his re- 
spects to her as well as to Madame 
Castlemaine. “ By-and-by, in came 
the king and Duke and Duchess of 
York. The conversation was not a 
very decorous one, and the young 
queen (Catherine of Braganza) said to 
Charles, ‘ you lie,’ which made good 
sport, as the chuckling and delighted 
Pepys remarks, those being the first 
English words he had heard her say ; 
and the king then tried to make her 
reply, ‘confess and be hanged.’ ” 

The most striking object in the old 
days of the Strand was the new May- 
pole which replaced the old one taken 
down by Oliver’s Parliament. It was 
of cedar wood, 154 feet high, and 
stood in front of the church of St. 
Mary. It was brought in two pieces 
from below Bridge, the splicing made 
secure by iron bands, three crowns 
fastened toward its top, and then the 
tall article was raised by twelve sail- 
ors to a vertical position, and firmly 
imbedded. The operation was happily 
accomplished under the superintend- 
ence of the Duke of York in four 
hours. Then sounded trumpets and 
drums ; and morris-dancers in motley 
attire, and enlivened by the music of 
pipe and tabor, danced in glee around 
it, while thousands of throats became 
hoarse with loyal shouting. James 
would have found little enjoyment in 
the general glee, if he could at the 
moment have had a prophetic glimpse 
of his wife, with her infant son folded 
to her breast, pacing along the river 
bank in doubt and fear, and watching 
for the friendly boat that was to con- 
vey her from the unfriendly city. 

When the pole that succeeded this 
was obliged to abdicate, it was present- 
ed to Sir Isaac Newton, who again 
presented it to the rector of Wan- 
stead, and in Wanstead park it help- 
ed to support the largest telescope 
then known. 

From this memorable if unedifying 
goal, Pope started the racers in the 
Dunciad : 
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* Amidst the area wide they took their stand, 
Where the tall maypole once o’erlooked the 
Strand; 
3ut now, as Anne and piety ordain, 
@church collects the saints of Drury lane.” 


In the old palace of the Savoy once 
lived John of Gaunt ; 
France, the Black Prince’s captive, 
died there; George Wither, the poet, 
is buried there; and there also was 
Geoffry Chaucer married. Simon, 
earl of Montfort, once lived within 
its precincts; but where kings, arch- 
bishops, and high nobles once walked 
and held high council, pickles are now 
sold, printing types set up, and glass 
rolled out and spun. 

Wat Tyler’s mob being forbidden 
to plunder, and supposing a couple of 
barrels to contain money, flung them 
into a great fire. The money, alas, 
was gunpowder, as in the Dunleary 
ballad, and blew up the great hall, 
shook down the neighboring houses, 
killed sundry of the social reformers, 
and reduced the palace to ruins. 

Henry VII. instituted within its 
precincts a house of refuge for every 
indigent person passing down the Riv- 
er-side-road, and by a natural process 
of abuse the poor wayfarers derived 
little advantages from it. Loiterers, 
sham cripples, and vagabonds of .both 
sexes begged abroad all day, and came 
in the evening to the Savoy to sup 
and sleep. Edward VI. transierred 
a good portion of its revenue to Bride- 
well Prison and Christ’s Hospital. 
Mary replaced the charity on its old 
footing, much to the enjoyment of in- 
yeterate beggars; but Elizabeth in 
her turn disagreeably surprised the 
lazy inmates and the corrupt governor, 
and they had to look out for victims 
in other quarters. 

The building had not lost its privi- 
lege of sheltering imposture and knav- 
ery in the last century, having served 
as an asylum for fraudulent debtors in 
Queen Anne’s time; it became the 
darling haunt of such chaplains as Mr. 
Lever’s Reverend Paul; and in 1754 
we find in the Public Advertiser this 
precious document put forth by 
them : ; 





John, King of 
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“ By Autnority.—Marriages per- 
formed with the utmost privacy, secre- 
cy, and regularity, at the ancient royal 
chapel of St. John the Baptist in the 
Savoy, where regular and authentic 
registers have been kept from the time 
of the reformation (being two hundred 
years and upward) to this day, the 
expense not being more than one 
guinea, the five-shilling stamp includ- 
ed. There are five private ways to 
this chapel by land, and two by wa- 
ter.” 


Wither, the Cromwellian poet, who 
had a hard time of it after the resto- 
ration, lies in the Savoy. Denman, 
petitioning for his life, used this inge- 
nious device: “As long as Wither 
lives, I shall not be considered the 
worst poet in England.” 

It is not easy to a passenger saun- 
tering or hurrying down the Strand at 
this day, admiring the facade of Som- 
erset House, glancing into the windows 
of rich shops, elbowing his way 
through an eager and bustling crowd, 
and having his ears stunned by the 
thundering rumble of cabs, busses, and 
wagons, to fancy it once a sandy and 
marshy road, and the footpath very 
disagreeable to the feet, and interfered 
with by bushes and thickets. Three 
water-courses from the northern fields 
found their way across it to the river, 
and these were spanned by three 
bridges. The building of Westmin- 
ster Abbey encouraged the erection of 
the first houses along the River-side- 
way, but the bad state of the road 
made a subject for a petition so late as 
the reign of Edward II. 


PUBLISHING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Of the coffee-houses in the neigh- 
borhood of the Strand and Fleet street 
frequented by the witty and the learn- 
ed from the restoration to the close of 
last century, we shall gladly speak if 
our limits permit. Meanwhile, being 
on a literary subject, we must not 
omit to mention that the father of Mu- 
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die’s and all other circulating libraries 
in London, was established at 132 
Strand, in 1740, by a_ bookseller 
named Bathoe. 

Had there been such establishments 
in Pepys’ time, they would have sav- 
ed him some money and some trouble. 
Witness his disappointment about 
“ Hudibras :” 


“26th of September, 1662. To the 
Wardrobe. Hither come Mr. Batters- 
by, and we falling into discourse of a 
new book of drollery in use, called 
‘ Hudibras, I would needs go find it 
out, and met with it at the Temple; 
cost me 2s. 6d. But when I come to 
read it, it is so silly an abuse of the 
presbyter-knight going to the wars, 
that I am ashamed at it, and meeting 
at Mr. Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it 
him for 18d.” (The new book of droll- 
ery continuing to be the rage), “ Febru- 
ary 6th, 1663. To a bookseller’s in 
the Strand, and there bought ‘ Hudi- 
bras’ again. I am resolved once 
more to read him, and see whether I 
can find him an example of wit or no.” 
(Success very doubtful.) “ 28th No- 
vember. To Paul’s Church-yard, and 
there looked upon the second part of 
‘ Hudibras,’ which I buy not, but bor- 
row to read.” (He bought it a few 
days after, however.) “The world 
hath mightily cried up this book, 
though it hath not a good liking in 
me, though I had tried but (by?) two 
or three times reading to bring myself 
to think it witty.” 

We find him a few days after these 
researzhes purchasing “ Fuller’s Wor- 
thies,” the “ Cabbala, or Collection of 
Letters of State,’ “Les Delices de 
Holland,” and “ Hudibras” again, 
“now in great fashion for drollery, 
though I cannot, I confess, see enough 
where the wit lies.” 

Pepys’ great acquaintances seem 
to have discovered this sore spot in 
his mental configuration, and to have 
angered it oftentimes by quoting 
“Hudibras” at him, and chuckling 
over the fun, which, alas, was the 
reverse of fun to him. 
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It was long after the introduction of 
printing into the country that booksell- 
er’s shops became an institution. At 
and before the time of the great fire, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard was the chief 
bookselling mart. On the 31st No- 
vember, 1660, Pepys bought a copy 
of the play of Henry IV. in that place, 
“and so went to the new theatre, and 
saw it acted, but my expectation being 
too great, it did not please me as 
otherwise I believe it would, and my 
having a book did, I believe, spoil it 
a little.” 

Poor Pepys! <A leaf out of the 
scandalous chronicle of the court 
would have interested him more than 
all the wit and wisdom of Shakespeare. 
He tells us in his diary how his wife 
and he laughed a whole evening over 
a pamphlet written about the queen. 

The fire destroyed thousands of 
fine works in the Church-yard ; and so 
much was the value of books increas- 
ed, that Ricaut’s “ Turkey,” 8s. before 
the fire, could not be got under 55s. 
after it. 

Later in time, Little Britain, from 
Duck-lane to the Pump, became a 
literary quarter. When Benjamin 
Franklin first visited London he took 
lodgings in Little Britain at 3s. 6d, 
per week, next door to a bookseller’s, 
from whom, as circulating libraries 
were not in vogue, he purchased vol- 
umes, read them, sold them again to 
the same man, and bought others. 

A great deal of information on book- 
selling and other subjects that inter- 
ested the people near 200 years since, 
may be obtained from the perusal of 
the “ Life and Errors of John Dun- 
ton,” bookseller, an autobiography. 
The son of a clergyman in Hunting- 
donshire, he says he learned Latin so 
as to speak it pretty well extempore, 
but he could not get on well with the 
Greek ; and this, coupled with an af- 
fection entertained for a “ virgin in his 
father’s house,” such passion carefully 
concealed from its object, completely 
unhinged the classical and clerical de- 
signs of his father on him. He be- 
came a bookseller’s apprentice, and in 
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1685 a bookseller in his own person. 
He speaks very disparagingly of the 
mere men of letters of his day. He 
says, good simple-minded man, that 
what they got per sheet interested 
them more than zeal for the advance- 
ment of literature. Very little we 
blame the poor fellows, but they were 
really inexcusable for pretending to 
have ransacked the whole Bodleian 
Library, to have gone through the 
fathers, and to have read and digest- 
ed all human and ecclesiastical history, 
while they had never mastered a sin- 
gle page in “St. Cyprian,” nor could 
tell whether the fathers lived before 
or after our Saviour. 

That was the golden age of sermons 
and pamphlets, the latter occupying 
the place of our monthlies. Mr. John 
Dunton’s first essay in the publishing 
line was “The Sufferings of Christ,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Doolittle. All the trade 
took copies in exchange for their own 
books, a feature peculiar to the busi- 
ness 160 years since. John throve 
and took a helpmate to himself, not 
Mrs. Mary Saunders, the virgin before 
mentioned. The beautiful Rachel 
Seaton, the innocent Sarah Day, the 
religious Sarah Briscow, had succes- 
sively paled the image of the preced- 
ing lady in the mirror of his rather 
susceptible heart, and at the end he 
became the fond husband of Miss An- 
nesley, daughter of a nonconformist 
divine. The happy pair always called 
each other by the endearing and po- 
etic names of Jris and Philaret, but 
this tender attachment did not prevent 
Philaret from leaving Iris alone, and 
making excursions to Ireland, to 
America, and to Holland, and delay- 
ing in those regions for-long periods. 
These separations and distant wander- 
ings did not tend to make our book- 
seller’s old age comfortable and inde- 
pendent. 

Dunton has left an interesting ac- 
count of most of the then eminent 
booksellers in the three kingdoms. 
He says that in general they were 
not much better than knaves and athe- 
ists. He also gave information of 
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the writers he employed, the licensers 
of the press, ete. It would appear 
that the publishing business of the 
time was in a very vigorous condition. 
The shoals of pamphlets satisfied the 
literary hunger of those to whom, if 
they lived in the nineteenth century, 
Atheneums and Examiners. Cham- 
bers’s Journals and All the Year 
Rounds, would be as necessary as at- 
mospheric air. The chief booksellers 
of that day, if not to be compared 
with continental Alduses or Steph- 
enses or Elzevirs, were men of good 
literary taste and much information. 
Of the booksellers amber-preserved in 
the “ Dunciad,” Dunton mentions only 
Lintot and Tonson. The disreputable 
Curll was not known in his day. This 
genius, embalmed in the hearts of the 
rascally paper-men of Holywell street, 
being once condemned for a vile pub- 
lication, and promoted to the pillory, 
cunningly averted the wrath of the 
mob by a plentiful distribution of hand- 
bills, in which he stated his offence to 
be a pamphlet complimentary to the 
memory of good Queen Anne. Ed- 
ward Cave, in starting the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 31st January, 1731, gave 
healthy employment to many a pam- 
phleteer, though he diminished the 
number of separate pamphlets. 


BEN JONSON AND LINCOLN’S INN. 


Our fancy to speak of books, and 
their writers and sellers, has led us 
aside from the area marked out by Mr. 
Thornbury for his own explorations, 
so we must return to bounds, within 
which we find Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
These inns were originally established 
as places of entertainment, where pil- 
grims and other travellers were hos- 
pitably attended by the monks. The 
town houses of noblemen were also 
called inns, just as in Paris they were 
styled hostels. The inn in question 
derives its name from the Earl of Lin- 
coln, Henry de Lacy, to whom it was 
granted by Edward I. Many emi- 
nent men have used chambers in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, since it became the resort 
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of legal students. Sir Thomas More 
had chambers there, and there Dr. 
Donne, the poetical divine, attempted 
to study law in his seventeenth year. 
Dr. Tillotson preached to the lawyers 
(with what effect is not told) in 
1663, our own Archbishop Ussher in 
1647. Sir Mathew Hale was at first a 
wild student of Lincoln’s Inn, till re- 
claimed by the sight of a drunkard 
seized by a fit. Shaftesbury ; Ashmole, 
the antiquary ; Prynne, of pillory no- 
toriety ; Secretary Thurloe; Sir John 
Denham; George Wither, omitting 
mention of modern celebrities, all en- 
deavored to penetrate the mysteries of 
law and equity in this long-enduring 
institution. 

One of the most remarkable, though 
not the most reputable, of lawyers 
connected with Lincoln’s Inn was Sir 
Edmund Saunders, who gave his aid 
to the crown while endeavoring, in 
1683, to overthrow the charter of 
London. The following extract con- 
cerning him is taken from Granger: 
“Sir Edmund Saunders was origi- 
nally a strolling beggar about the 
streets, without known parents or rela- 
tions. He came often to beg scraps 
at Clement’s Inn, where he was taken 
notice of for his uncommon sprightli- 
ness ; and as he expressed a strong 
inclination to learn to write, one of 
the attorney’s clerks taught him, and 
soon qualified him for a hackney 
writer. He took all opportunities of 
improving himself by reading such 
books as he borrowed from his friends ; 
and in the course of a few years be- 
came an able attorney and a very em- 
inent counsel. His practice in the 
Court of King’s Bench was exceeded 
by none. His art and cunning was 
equal to his knowledge, and he gained 
many a cause by laying snares. If 
he was detected he was never put out 
of countenance, but evaded the mat- 
ter with a jest, which he had always 
at hand. He was much employed by 
the king (Charles II.) against the city 
of London in the business of the Quo 
Warranto. His person was as heavy 


and wngain as his wit was alert and 
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sprightly. He is said to have been a 
mere lump of morbid flesh. The smell - 
from him was so offensive that people 
held their noses when he came into 
court. One of his jests on such occasions 
was, ‘ That none could say he wanted 
issue, for he had no less than nine on 
his back.’” 

The literary students of the inn, as 
they sit ‘In their lonely chambers, or 
converse with their comrades, Arthur 
Pendennis and Mr. Warrington, in 
the pleasant grounds, delight to fancy 
brave old Ben Jonson helping to 
raise the wall on the Chancery lane 
side, and reciting a passage from Ho- 
mer. Whether Sutton or Camden 
sent him back to college to pursue his 
studies is not so certain. His fight- 
ing single-handed in Flanders in the 
sight of the two armies, and the sub- 
sequent carrying away of the “ Spolia 
Opima” of his foeman, were in strict 
accordance with the practice of the 
heroes of his studies. His college 
life and his deeds in foreign fields 
were all over in his twenty-third year, 
1597, when we find him a player and 
writer for the stage in London; his 
critics asserting that he walked the 
boards as if he were treading mortar. 
Poor Ben, with a countenance com- 
pared to a rotten russet apple, and de- 
scribed by himself as remarkable for 
a “mountain belly and a rocky face,” 
was equally ruggedin temper. Quar- 
reling with a brother actor, he killed 
him in a duel in Hogsden Fields, and 
was brought very near the gallows- 
foot for his non-command of temper. 
He had not the gentle character nor 
the expansive intellect of his friend, 
the “Gentle Shakespeare,” ner did 
his characters embrace entire human- 
ity, nor did he possess the soaring and 
far-seizing imagination of his brother 
poet and player, but he more closely 
pictured the modes of society in which 
they moved, the social and politic fea- 
tures of the locality and the era; all 
those outward manifestations, in fact, 
that distinguish the intercourse, and 


the morals, and the character of this 


or that locality or time, from those of 
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its neighbors. Hence a better idea 
can be had of the scenic features of 
Old London, and the costumes, the 
idioms, and usages of its people at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth century, from the lite- 
rary remains of Ben Jonson than 
from those of William Shakespeare. 
Aubrey remarked that “Shake- 
speare’s comnedies would remain wit as 
long as the English tongue is under- 
stood; while our present writers re- 
flect so much upon particular persons 
and coxcombeties, that twenty years 
hence they will not be understood.” 

London was Ben Jonson’s world; its 
people, such as they appeared to him, 
the whole human race. The hu- 
morists that he knew were reproduced 
with the utmost truth—and the class- 
modes and manners that came under 
his observation were sketched from 
and tothe life. There was local truth 
of costume and character, but little 
generalization. Illustrative instances 
abound in all his plays and poems. In 
Elizabeth’s time, Finsbury Fields were 
covered with trees and windmills. So 
we find Master Stephen (“ Every Man 
in his Humor”), who dwells at ‘Hogs- 
den (Hoxton), despising the arche rs 
of Finsbury and the citizens that come 
a-ducking to Islington Ponds. “The 
Strand was the chief road for ladies to 
pass through in their coaches, and 
there Lx ifoole i in the ‘ Silent Woman’ 
has a lodging to watch when ladies 
are gone to the china houses or the 
exchange, that he may meet them by 
chance, and give them presents. The 
general character of the streets before 
the fire is not forgotten. In ‘The 
Devil is an Ass’ the lady and her 
lover speak closely and gently from 
the windows of two contiguous build- 
ings. Such are a few of the ex- 
amples of the local proprieties which 
constantly turn up in Jonson’s 
dramas.” 

To those who accuse rare Ben of 
intemperate hahits it is useless to ob- 
ject that he lashed intemperance and 
the other vices of his time as severely 
‘as the most rigid moralist could ; there 





are too many instances extant of the 
sons of Satan correcting sin in their 
speeches and writings. However, the 
club at the Mermaid in Friday street 
to which he belonged, consisted of sueh 
men as we cannot suppose to be of in- 
temperate habits, nor willing to cher- 
ish a noted drunkard. Fer Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Shakespeare, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Mar- 
tin, Donne, flashes of wit, and sallies 
of imagination, and touches of genial 
humor, had more charms then beast- 
ly wallowing in liquor. Hear what 
Jonson himself says in his invita- 
tion to a friend to supper where 
canary, his darling liquor, was to 
flow : 


* Of this we will sup free but moderately, 
Nor shall our cups make any guilty men, 
But at our parting we will be as when 
We innocently met. No simple word 
That shall be uttered at our mirthful board 
Shall make us sad next morning, or atfright 
The liberty that we'll enjoy to-night.” 

It was to the middle aisle of the old 
cathedral of St. Paul’s that Jonson and 
others like him resorted to obtain such 
vayward and grotesque characters as 
would take the attention of an audi- 
ence. It was the favorite lounge at 
the time of coxcombs, bullies, adven- 
turers, and cut-purses. Here a new 
man, wishing to be in the height of 
fashion, would bring his tailor, and set 
him to mark the garb of the foremost 


‘gallantin vogue. Country squires anx- 


ious for a varnishing of courtly polish, 
would be found there observing the dress 
and demeanor of the people of fashion, 
and afterward flinging away the pro- 
duce of their good lands in entertain- 
ments shared with these envied dar- 
lings of the courtly goddess. Captain 
Bobadil, we may be certain, was met 
among the crowd at Paul’s. Here it 
was that all those niceties of the mode 
which crop up through his plays were 
observed. In the “ Midas” of Lily, 
quoted by Charles Knight in his 
“ London,” are found collected several 
of these distinctive marks of the cour- 
tier comme tl faut: 


“How will’ you be trimmed, sir? 
Will you have your beard like a spade 
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or a bodkin? A pent-house on your 
upper lip, or an alley on your chin? 
A low curl on your head like a bull, 
or dangling locks like a spaniel? 
Your mustachioes sharp at the end 
like shoemakers’ awls, or hanging 
down to your mouth like goat’s flakes? 
Your love-locks wreathed like a silken 
twist, or shaggy, to fall on your shoul- 
der ?” 


Few dramatists in his or our days 
would venture to speak so fearlessly to 
his audience as honest Ben Jonson: 

“If any here chance to behold himeelf, 
Let him not dare to challenge me of wrong ; 
For if he shame to have his follies known, 
First he should shame to act’em. My strict 
Was nade to seize on vice, and with a gripe, 
Squeeze out the humor of such spongy souls 
As lick up every idle vanity.” 

Our bard was not left to struggle 
with the hardships of an ordinary thea- 
trical career. He was employed to 
compose the plots and verses ef the 
stately and splendid masques in which 
Elizabeth, and Anne of Denmark, 
and her “ Royal Doggie” delighted. 
Had space permitted, we should glad- 
ly have quoted some of the verses and 
stage directions of these court shows. 
Among the rest is an Irish masque in 
which Dennish, Donnell, Dermott, and 
Patrick come in their long glibbs 
and shaggy mantles to present their 
compliments to King Yamish, and con- 
gratulate him on the marriage of some 
lord or other. Having been roughly 
received by the janitors, they sounded 
their grievance aloud : 


“ Don.—Ish it te fashion to beate 
te imbashaters here? and knock ’hem 
o’ te head phit te phoite stick?” 

“ Der.—Ant make ter meshage run 
out a ter mouthsh before tey shpeake 
vit te king ?” 


They announce their intention to 
dance as well as that of their masters, 
who as yet stand outside : 


“ Don.—But tey musht eene come, 
and daunch i’ teyr mantles, and show 
tee how teye can foot te fading and te 
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fadow, and te phip a dunboyne I 
trow.” 

“ Der.—Tey will fight for tee, King 
Yamish, and for my mishtress tere.” * 


After much soft-sawder about their 
love and their loyalty to Shamus, six 
men and boys danced to bagpipes and 
other rude music. Then the Irish 
gentlemen danced in their mantles to 
the sound of harps; and one of them 
called on a bard to celebrate the 
fame of him who was to make Erin 
the world’s wonder for peace and 
plenty : 

* Advance, immortal bard; come up and view 
The gladdeuing face of that great king, in whom 
So many prophecies of thine are knit. 

‘This is that James, of which long since thou 

Should send our country’s most unnatural 

broils.”’ 

Would he had done so! Ben was 
not so blind but that he could spy out 
some little defects in Solomon and his 
queen. As he could not apply his tal- 
ents to their correction, he recompens- 
ed himself in unmerciful handling of 
court vices. Toward the end of 
James’s reign he enjoyed a competent 
fortune, and owned an extensive libra- 
ry. Distress and illness succeeded ; 
but Charles I. being made aware of his 
forlorn condition, granted him an addi- 
tional pension, and that tierce of can- 
ary, Whose successors have been drain- 
ed by all poet-laureates since his 
day. A blue marble stone lies over 
his remains in the north aisle of West- 
minster Abbey. The epitaph, O 
Rare Ben JONSON, was cut in the 
flag at the order and charge of Jack 
Young (afterward knighted). Eight- 
een-pence requited the sculptor. 

Whether we have improved on the 
feats of artists of another kind, in 
Queen Anne’s reign, is questionable. 
At Bartholomew Fair, in the reign of 
that good-natured sovereign, a girl, of 
ten years, walked backward up a slop- 
ing rope, driving a wheelbarrow be- 

* As out of all late or still living writers, not 
natives of Ireland, there are not three who quote 
our peasant-pronunciation correctly, so it is 
more than probable that Jonson, acute as his 


observation was, mistook the pronunciation of 
his own day. 
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hind her. Scaramouch danced on the 
rope with two children, and a dog, in 
a wheelbarrow, and a duck on his 
head. Our authority leaves us in 
some doubt as to the relative positions 
of man, children, dog, duck, and wheel- 
barrow, and whether the duck took 
position on head of dog or man. The 
eighteenth century was inaugurated 
by an intelligent tiger picking the 


feathers from a fowl in such style 
as to elicit the hearty applause of a 
discerning public. Continental sove- 
reigns of our own time prefer the stir- 
ring spectacle of men and horses gored 
by sharp horned bulls. The tiger 
merely removed the feathers from the 
skin of the dead fowl; the viscera of 
the living quadruped follow the thrust 
of the bull’s horn. 


Translated from Etudes Religieuses, Historiques, et Littéraires, par des Péres de la Compagnie 
de Jésus. 


THE ORIGIN AND MUTABILITY OF SPECIES. 


Origines et Transformations de Thomme 
et des autres étres. 1re partie. Par 
Trémavux. Paris: Hachette. 1865. 


ANTHROPOLOGY is a recent science, 
and yet its votaries have produced 
numerous treatises. The delicate 
questions which it raises have given 
birth to various and contradictory 
opinions. The most important prob- 
lem of this science is that which re- 
lates to the origin of man. At what 
epoch did man for the first time tread 
the surface of our globe? How did 
he appear? What cause produced 
him? Two first class scholars, Hum- 
boldt and Bompland, said, not long 
ago, “The general question of the 
origin of the inhabitants of a continent 
is beyond the limits prescribed to 
history, perhaps it is not even a phi- 
losophical question.” Bolder than 
they, the anthropologists put a ques- 
tion a thousand times more complex, 
as to the origin of the whole human 
race, and they do not hesitate to be- 
lieve that, sooner or later, science will 
be able to answer it with certainty. 
As to the present, we may say, Quot 
capita, tot sensus; the most opposite 
ideas divide the world, and i¢ zs the 
main discord which pervades science. 
These last words are those of M. Tré- 


maux. To remedy this confusion, the 
learned traveller puts forth a new 
idea, which in his opinion should, in 
throwing light on all the aspects of 
the question, cause the discord to van- 
ish; trace the way we ought to 
follow; and at no very distant day 
arrive at a complete solution. It re- 
mains to be seen whether these happy 
auguries will be realized, or if, on the 
contrary, the theory of M. Trémaux, 
added to the others, will not have the 
fatal effect of increasing the confusion 
it would abolish. 

The opinions relating to the origin 
of man may be reduced to three. Inthe 
first place, we will state that of the mo- 
nogenists, who behold in all the hu- 
man types scattered over the world 
only races and varieties of the same 
species, and regard mankind as de- 
scending, or at least as capable of de- 
scending, from a single couple primi- 
tively sprung from the hands of the 
Creator. This opinion is evidently 
conformable to the Bible narrative ; 
this reflection will not escape the sin- 
cere Christian, and we must make it at 
the risk of exciting the pity or indig- 
nation of certain positivists, who re- 
proach us with bringing into scientific 
questions prejudices and arguments 
which are extra-scientific. 
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The opinion of the polygenists is 
diametrically opposed to the preceding. 
According to them, the typical differ- 
ences which exist between the races of 
men are so decided, so profound, that 
they could not be the result of the 
conditions of existence; these differ- 
ences are then original; men, instead 
of belonging to a single zoological spe- 
cies, form a genera or even a family, 
the bimanous family; community of 
origin is then impossible, and the ac- 
count in Genesis must be considered 
as legendary. 

sastly, a third school separates 
itself entirely from the preceding, and 
considers the question under discus- 
sion as a phase of the general 
question—the stability of the species. 
The naturalists connected with this 
school regard the species as something 
essentially changeable. ‘They deduce 
this opinion from the examples of the 
endless varieties of forms which our 
domestic animals above all others pre- 
sent. It is possible, by known pro- 
cesses, to obtain, after several genera- 
tions, products so different from the 
primitive type, that to judge them by 
the form only we should believe in 
the existence of a new species; the 
continued fecundity between the two 
varieties alone attesting the specific 
unity of both types. Would it not be 
possible, by new methods, or by a bet- 
ter employment of the means already 
known, to arrive at such a complete 
transformation that the fecundity be- 
tween the new and the primitive spe- 
cies should cease to exist, or at least 
cease to be unlimited? We should 
have thus obtained a novel species by 
a simple transformation due to the 
forces of nature. The result which 
man might obtain at the end of seve- 
ral generations, nature, left to itself, 
would inevitably arrive at, after a 
longer or shorter time, according as 
circumstances should be more or less 
favorable. This is admitted by La- 
mark, and the two Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire; it is admitted also by the 
English naturalist Darwin. The lat- 
ter regards all animals actually exist- 
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ing as descending from four or five 
progenitors ; an equal number would 
suffice for plants. He even adds that, 
guided by analogy, he would willingly 
admit that all organized beings, plants 
and animals, descend from one single 
primordial type, and that man should 
constitute no exception to the general 
laws; he springs from the ape or 
some extinct type, and thence from 
the primitive. 

It is to this last school that M. Tré- 
maux belongs: the title of his book 
sufficiently shows it. He concedes 
the variability and the transformation 
of the species; but separates himself 
distiactly from Darwin relative to the 
-auses which produce this variation. 

M. Trémaux’ book may be sum- 
med up entirely in the statement of 
the great law of the improvement of 
beings which is printed in large letters 
on the front page of the first part: 
“The improvement of creatures is or 
becomes proportionate to the degree pf 
elaboration of the soil on which they 
live! And the soil is in general elab- 
orated in proportion as it belongs to a 
more recent geological formation.” To 
prove this law, and to deduce from it 
every possible consequence, is the ob- 
ject of the book. 

The first requisite in judging a 
work is to understand its aim or end. 
Thus we have endeavored to seize the 
sense and the bearing which the au- 
thor attaches to the great law he thinks 
he has discovered. Such a soil gives 
such a product, we are told. We un- 
derstand this when the direct fruits of 
the earth-are in question—that is, of 
the vegetables which draw directly 
from the earth the principles which 
should assimilate them. But as to an- 
imals, what influence can the soil ex- 
ercise over them? This is what M. 
Trémaux should have explained, and 
what he has forgotten to tell us. Must 
we understand that the land, by virtue 
of its chemical and mineralogical com- 
position, possesses a mysterious action 
of an unknown nature, determining 
according to the case the improvement 
or degeneracy of the species of ani- 
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mals? Such is in fact the meaning 
which many passages seem to attribute 
to this law. Thus, after having shown 
that the causes generally assigned 
cannot explain those typical changes 
which nature presents, the author 
adds: “ By the action of cross-breed- 
ing, food, and climate alone, we shall 
meet with contradictions at every step. 
With the action of the sun, the whole 
globe exhibits the same effects.” Since 
it is neither through food nor by cli- 
mate that the sun acts, it is by some 
mysterious agency; and behold us 
thus, in the nineteenth century, thrown 
back upon occult causes. May we be 
permitted to observe that this is not 
scientific ? 

Entirely engaged in proving by 
facts the law which must serve as a 
oasis to his system, M. Trémaux seems 
never to have thought of explaining 
to himself the manner of the earth’s 
action. Thus, beside numerous places 
which clearly imply an immediate ac- 
tion, others could be quoted which only 
uttribute to the soil an indirect action 
due to the aliments drawn from it. 
For example, apropos of cretinism, we 
read: “ This scourge is above all en- 
demical, because in fact those persons 
who can profit by the products of an- 
other soil feel in a lesser degree the un- 
favorable results of that condition.” 
And further on: “To avoid living 
permanently on a soil which produces 
cretinism is the sole remedy, or rather 
the only palliative, against its perni- 
cious effects on man. It is best to 
abandon it completely, or at least to 
make use of products other than those 
destined to feed tts inhabitants.” In 
brief, what is necessary to bring hu- 
manity to perfection? “Firstly, To 
choose carefully those lands whose 
products are more directly intended 
forman. Secondly, To have recourse 
to every proper means of improving 
the land. Thirdly, Planting with suit- 
able trees those lands which are un- 
favorable to the growth of human food. 
Fourthly, To subject to agriculture 
those forest lands which occupy a fa- 
vorable soil.” 
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These passages appear clear that 
it is not of itself, but by its produc- 
tions, and also doubtless through its 
climate, the soil acts on man and on 
the animals. This explanation is: 
more philosophical than novel. 

Between the monogenists and the 
polygenists, the question reduces itselt 
very nearly to this: Can beings dif- 
fering so much as the Europeans and 
the Bushmen, the Hottentot and the 
Australian, descend from the same 
ancestors? No, reply the polygenists; 
for the differences are greater than 
those which characterize certain spe- 
cies. In order to meet this objection, 
the monogenists have had recourse to 
what is called the middle theory, and 
to that of the cross-breeds. The whole 
of the external circumstances under 
which the representatives of a species 
exist, constitute what is called the mid- 
dle or medium, to which monogenists, 
supporting themselves on undoubted 
facts, attribute the power of gradually 
changing the medium type of a species. 
The crossing of many types thus mod- 
ified will give birth to new forms, all, 
however, belonging to one common 
kind. 

Where do we find the difference 
between this middle theory and the 
law of M. Trémaux? In nothing but 
a greater or less importance attributed 
to the influence of soil; and even this 
difference is more apparent than real. 
The fundamental law so understood— 
and it appears to us hard to under- 
stand it otherwise—constitutes no 
novel idea or theory; it is nothing 
more than a variation of the classic 
theory of the influence of media. 

How is this law proved? It is im- 
possible for us to follow the author in 
the development of his arguments. 
He gives proof in them of rare learn- 
ing, and of profound and varied 
knowledge of ethnography. We ob- 
serve the marked predilection of M. 
Trémaux for the soil of Africa, which 
he has ably described in special works. 
But when we have finished reading 
him, and would give an account of his 
arguments and of their value, we do 
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not find in them all the elements of 
conviction. We know that many writ- 
ers have expressed ari opinion very dif- 
ferent from ours, but even should we be 
deemed too exacting, we must acknow- 
ledge that an attentive perusal has 
not convinced us. There are no doubt 
remarkable coincidences in the work ; 
but they are not of a sufficiently 
trenchant character, and, moreover, 
most of the facts may be explained 
otherwise than by the influence of soil. 
Let us give some examples. “We 
cannot meet with a single instance of 
a civilization which has developed 
itself, nor even been maintained in 
cases of emigration, under adverse 
geological conditions.” Nothing is 
more natural, in fact. Why should 
emigrants on the way of civilization 
settle preferentially in unfertile coun- 
tries? For it must not be forgotten 
that what are here called geological 
conditions refer simply to the fertility 
of the soil. 

Another argument extensively de- 
veloped is drawn from the persistence 
of the same types in the same coun- 
tries. After having examined Africa 
and Europe from this point of view, 
the author concludes thus: “In short, 
what have the migrations from the 
East peopling the West produced? 
They have created Hellenesin Greece, 
Romans in Rome, Gauls in France, 
and children of Albion in England.” 
Must we conclude, from this persist- 
ence, that the conquering races have in 
each generation felt the influence of 
the soil, so as to resemble after some 
centuries the former populations? 
Such is the reasoning of M. Trémaux. 
But the same fact is appealed to by 
polygenists, who interpret it in a differ- 
ent manner. According to them, this 
persistence proves that the conquer- 
ing race has always been absorbed by 
the indigenous; and they do not fail 
to conclude from it that between these 
two races illimitable fecundity, the 
specific character of unity, is hardly 
ever realized. 

We read at the same page: “ If we 
pass over other continents, the same 
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results strike us on all sides. 


On 
certain points of Australia and Amer- 
ica, the English type is attached from 


the very first generation.” This fact 
is stated by some naturalists, but it is 
denied by others. We can say as 
much of the pretended transformation 
of negroes. Messrs. Reiset, Lyell, 
and E. Reclus tell us that they are 
transformed in about one hundred and 
fifty years to approach the white type 
by one quarter of the distance which 
separated them from it. But Amer- 
ican anthropologists, who are nearly 
all polygenists, resolutely affirm the 
contrary. 

Thus we see the facts are difficult 
to ascertain, and still more difficult to 
interpret. It is one of the grand dif- 
ficulties of anthropology. We rarely 
succeed in agreeing about the facts 
themselves, which only happens in 
some exceptional cases supported by 
perfectly exact statistics; and many 
facts are not of a nature to be con- 
signed to the columns of an official 
register. Even in a case where the 
facts are placed beyond doubt, they 
are generally of a nature to be vari- 
ously interpreted, and every one with 
preconceived ideas tortures them at 
his pleasure, and does not fail to find 
in them a confirmation of his theories. 
M. Trémaux is so filled with his idea 
that he finds proofs in support of it 
even in politics ; and reciprocally, does 
not hesitate, in the name of geology, 
to counsel princes on the manner of 
governing their subjects. For exam- 
ple, we remember the war carried on 
in 1848 by Hungary against Austria. 
At that time Transylvania withdrew 
from the common cause and rallied to 
the Austrian government. The em- 
peror Francis Joseph rejoiced at this 
result, hoping to easily propitiate the 
Croats ; but he experienced from them 
an unexpected resistance, and their 
assembly of notables declared that 
Croatia should continue to share the 
fate of Hungary. Upon this M. Tré- 
maux says: “This would appear 
paradoxical if we considered only 
geographical positions, but consult ge- 
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ology and all this will appear perfectly 
rational, since Transylvania reposes 
like Austria upon a great surface of 
old ground; whilst Hungary, Croatia, 
and Dalmatia stand upon more recent 
layers.” We leave our readers to ap- 
preciate this. 

The author adds: “ As to Venetia, 
not only is its soil of recent formation, 
but it possesses a distinct and very 
different nationality; thus each one 
recognizes its unalterable tendencies.” 

What caused the sanguinary war 
which has just desolated America? 
Why, because the Southerns, dwelling 
on virgin soil, fought for their inde- 
pendence and would not be governed 
by men from old lands. And reflect- 
ing that the new lands of the South 
are more fitted to improve the races 
which cultivate them, M. Trémaux 
fears not to predict, notwithstanding 
the unforeseen victory of the North, 
that “in the future the South will 
govern the North, if it be not sepa- 
rated from it.” 

As to Ireland and Poland, it is 
again in the name of geology that our 
author defends their independence. 
Not hoping to obtain this result, he 
at least gives the princes who gov- 
ern them wise counsels for their guid- 
ance. 

Let us come to the scientific conclu- 
sions which the author pretends to 
draw from his principle in favor of 
natural history in general and of an- 
thropology in particular. Since the 
soil acts so energetically in the modifi- 
gation of types, it is evident that the 
species ought to be essentially vari- 
able. Let a race be found isolated on 
a favorable ground, without any com- 
munication with the rest of mankind, 
and the modifications will be produced, 
transinitted, and increased in every 
generation ; and, after a longer or 
shorter time, the new type will be so 
different from the old one, that illimit- 
able fecundity will no longer exist be- 
tween them; there will only be one 
species the more. Transformations 
in reality are not made as rapidly as 
might be believed, because the isola- 
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tion which we have supposed never 
exists. It thence follows that the 
crossings with the primitive race, or 
even with a race on the road to degen- 
eracy on an imperfect soil, constantly 
check the effect of the superior soil. 
At length there is an equilibrium be- 
tween these two causes, and then 
there appears a medium type, which 
preserves its identity so long as the 
circumstances remain the same. This 
necessarily happens in a period of 
several thousand years, like our his- 
toric period. But if we take in at a 
glance several thousand ages, we shall 
understand that the geological changes 
effected by time on the surface of the 
world will cause the action of the soil 
to prevail over the influence of cross- 
ings, in such a manner as to modify 
slowly but progressively the types and 
the species. 

Starting from these principles, what 
does M. Trémaux require in order to 
explain the actual state of creation ? 
A simple primordial cell or utricle, 
the most, simply organized being, 
whether animal or vegetable matters 
little. If this being so simple existed 
at the epoch which geologists term 
the Silurian period, it is many millions 
of ages past. Since then the surface 
of the globe has been constantly modi- 
fied and ameliorated, life has been 
constantly developed, and form been 
brought nearer to perfection. It is 
thus that even in the most elementary 
beings nature has arrived at the nu- 
merous and complicated forms which 
we know. In this manner man at his 
appointed hour appeared on earth, 
where he strove to improve himself 
and is striving in that direction still. 
M. Trémaux does not exactly admit 
that we are descended from apes. No; 
but he contends that both man and 
ape sprang from one common source, 
which has now disappeared ; and that 
whilst the quadruman, placed under 
unfavorable geological conditions, has 
suffered from its inevitable influence 
and been degraded, man has on the 
contrary, under happier influences, de- 
veloped himself, and is become able, by 
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his intelligent activity, to combat those 
external influences. Hence his ac- 
tual superiority—hence his future pro- 
gress. 

A serious objection here presents 
itself. Does the influence of the soil 
perfect the instinct of animals as well 
as their bodies? Has 7 given man 
that intelligence which, better than all 
zoological characters, especially dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute crea- 
tion? M. Trémaux meets this diffi- 
culty with a reply which might have 
been taken from Nysten’s dictionary. 
In his comparison “of man with the 
ape,” he tells us “that M. Gratiolet 
divides the subject into two sections, 
the one referring to organization, the 
other to faculties. He concedes the 
resemblances of the first, he refuses to 
acknowledge those of the second, with- 
out observing that these differences in 
faculties are only the consequence of 
a greater or less degree of organic de- 
velopment.” This philosophical her- 
esy does not slip by chance from the 
writer’s pen; we find it gepeated in 
several places, nearly in the same 
terms. Moreover, in refuting another 
passage from Gratiolet, he says: “I 
am astonished that Gratiolet does not 
recognize in instinct a rudiment of in- 
telligence ; in the constructions of the 
beaver, in the nests of birds, in the 
cells of bees, elements of sculpture 
and of design, etc.” 

M. Trémaux divides the opinions 
of Gratiolet into two; the first part 
is serious, and is that of the learned 
anatomist ; the second is that of senti- 
ment, wherein he speaks by the same 
title as the philosophers who develop 
the void of their entities. This con- 
tempt for philosophy well explains the 
strange ideas of our author about the 
intelligence of man and the souls of 
brutes. To see nothing between both 
but a difference of organization is not 
philosophical. A little metaphysics 
would spoil nothing, and it really does 
not require a strong dose to behold 
the abyss which separates human in- 
telligence, capable of seizing the ab- 
stract and the absolute as well as the 
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congcrete and the continent, from that 
of brutes, acting by instinct, able only 
at the most to combine some sensa- 
tions, without ever having any gene- 
ral ideas. 

We think we have now given a 
pretty exact epitome of M. Trémaux’ 
ideas. The whole work rests upon 
an ill defined principle, which, in the 
sense in which we have understood it, 
the only one which appears to us to 
be feasible, cannot be considered new. 
This principle, although true in a cer- 
tain sense and within certain limits, is 
not to be proved irrefragable, as the 
basis of any theory should be. The 
consequences which are sought to be 
drawn from the premises are not ne- 
cessarily contained in them, and many 
bear not the seal of a wholesome phi- 
losophy. We shall perhaps be 
thought a little too severe upon this 
work. We think we should be so, 
especially as the author is in many re- 
spects recommendable. Apropos of 
the question of species, M. Trémaux 
writes: “M. Kourens has his merits, 
but they lie elsewhere; it is in his 
researches on the periosteum and on 
the vital cord that he acquires them.” 
We may be allowed to use the same 
expressions and to say: “M. Trémaux 
deserves well, but not herein; his ac- 
tual labors on ethnography and arche- 
ology are very good. Read the ac- 
count of his travels to Soudan and 
into Asia Minor, and you will ac- 
knowledge him a man of talent and 
undoubted science. But as to his 
theoretical ideas on the question of 
the species, he must not reckon upon 
them to support his reputation.” Some 
journals may waste their incense upon 
him ; the Constitutionnel may exclaim : 
“The veil has been lifted. . . a new 
law is about to unite all disputants . . 
the arguments of M. Trémaux abound, 
and we feel only an embarrassment in 
choosing.” L’ Independance Belge will 
join the chorus. Even the Moniteur 
will grant its approval. But all this is 
no set-off against the opinions of the 
learned, and M. Trémaux knows very 
well that our great naturalists do not 
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look upon his ideas as acceptable, or 
his arguments as conclusive. 

It will be observed that we have 
not spoken of the Bible, although its 
narrative appears compromised by the 
transformation theory. We believe it 
to be useless to mix up theology with 
scientific debates, at least when it is 
not directly attacked. Now, M. Tré- 
maux is far from attacking revela- 
tion; he does not believe his ideas 
reconcileable with Genesis; he never 
speaks of the Bible narrative but with 
the greatest respect. Hence we be- 
lieve it advisable to show great toler- 
ance toward sciences which are still 
in their infancy, which require their 
elbows free for development, and 
which must wander a little in un- 
known countries, free to make a false 
step from time to time. It is thus they 
will progress and arrive at the truth. 

We will add one last remark on 
the address of the anthropologists. 
The origin of man concerns histo- 
rians as much as naturalists ; for this 
reason we should not, in works of 
this character, neglect historic monu- 
ments. Of all those monuments, 


books are the surest. Even in ab- 
stracting the special value which the 
Bible possesses as an inspired volume, 
it is not the less true that it is a doc- 
ument which must be considered, and 
which as a written document has an 
incontestably safer meaning than all 
the fossils in the world. 

For a higher reason we should 
beware of all theories or hypotheses 
which do not agree with the sacred 
text. The Bible no doubt is not in- 
tended to instruct us in the secrets of 
the natural order, and it is perhaps 
for that that we find in it so little re- 
lating to these subjects ; but the Holy 
Ghost, who inspired the sacred writers, 
could not have dictated to them er- 
rors, and every assertion which would 
be contrary to the elear and certain 
sense of a passage in it should, for 
this reason, be rejected as untrue. 
When the sense is obscure or doubt- 
ful, which is nearly always the case 
in passages relating to physics, we 
should, we think, be very cautious, and 
it is prudent for the learned to be on 
their guard, for fear of falling into 
very numerous and grave errors. 


From The Victoria Magazine. 


WISDOM BY EXPERIENCE. 


Waat a shame! What abomina- 
ble interference! What cruelty! 
What tyranny! These and many 
other strong expressions of the same 
kind proceeded from a collection of 
rose-stocks planted ready for budding. 
They were all fiercely angry and in- 
dignant, and first one and then an- 
other uttered some exclamation of 
disgust, and then all joined in a chorus 
of maledictions on the gardener who 
had done them so much injury. It 
was in the month of June that their 
feelings were so much excited, just 
when the sap was most active, and 


they were throwing out their most 
luxuriant shoots. I don’t know how 
they went on when the gardener first 
dug them up out of the hedges, and cut 
away all their side branches and left 
only a single straight stem. If they 
did not make a fight for it then, it 
must have been because their sap was 
all dried up, and their leaves had fall- 
en off, and they were in low spirits, 
and did not much care what became 
of them. But even then I don’t 
think they yielded without a struggle, 
and I have no doubt there was a good 
deal of scratching and dragging back, 
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and a great show of independence and 
sullenness. 3ut they had not the 
spirits to keep up resistance, and the 
gardener did not give them much 
chance, for he pruned them close, and 
planted them in rows just far enough 
apart to prevent the possibility of 
their having much intercourse, or of 
the evil disposed corrupting the more 
docile. But it was different in June, 
when, as I said, the sap was active, 
and their branches began to grow out 
on all sides, so that they could reach 
each other and even take a sly pinch 
at the gardener or any of his friends 
who happened to come near. And 
the particular irritation now was be- 
cause the gardener had discovered 
how wild they were becoming, and 
set resolutely about restraining them. 
First of all he cut off all the suckers 
that grew from the roots, and the 
lower shoots, leaving only those that 
grew at the crown of the stock, and 
then he put them all straight up, and 
would not let them loll about or 


hang over the path—a habit they had 
got into which was very disagreeable 


to those who passed by. And if 
they would not stand upright without, 
he fastened them to pieces of board 
let into the ground. This was a great 
grievance, but I think they most re- 
belled at having their lower boughs 
cut off, for if left to themselves they 
would have spread and puffed them- 
selves out in a most ridiculous way. 

Now it so happened that Madame 
Boll, a stock of a former year which 
had been budded, but left in its place 
and not removed with the rest into 
the flower-garden, heard their excla- 
mations of anger and impatience, and 
having perhaps gone through some 
such phase of fecling herself, and 
thus gained wisdom by experience, 
she thought she would try if she 
could put their case to them in a bet- 
ter light; soshe took advantage of a 
little lull in the storm, and said ina 
gentle, ladylike tone, 

“ My young friends, I am very sor- 
rv to see you so unhappy; but per- 
haps if you will hear what I have got 
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to say, you might think better of your 
present position.” 

“Well,” said Miss Strong, who was 
tossing her long arms about in a very 
excited way, only luckily she was out 
of reach, “if you are going to take the 
gardener’s part, and preach patience 
and submission, and that sort of thing, 
I can tell you you had better keep 
your remarks to yourself, or if I can 
get at you, I'll spoil that neat head- 
dress of yours, which, let me tell you, 
is not half as pretty as hundreds in 
the hedgerows, or as ours would have 
been, if we had been left to our own 
devices as we were last year ;” which 
tirade she ended with a_ scornful 
laugh in which many of the others 
joined. 

But little Miss Wild-Rose, who was 
nearer, said quietly, 

“Perhaps it would be as well to 
hear what is said on the other side ; 
particularly as it is too hot to go on 
screaming and abusing people who 
don’t seem to care about it;” and as 
several of the others were of the 
same opinion, Madame Boll took 
courage, and said what was in her 
mind. 

“Perhaps it may give you more 
confidence in me to know, that when 
I was first placed here I had many of 
the same thoughts and feelings that 
you appear to have. I did not know 
why I was taken out of the hedgerow, 
and trimmed and restraiend, and not 
allowed to have my own way; and I 
confess I thought it very hard. Par- 
ticularly I was indignant, as no doubt 
you will be when the time comes (for 
you have still a good deal to undergo 
which you know nothing about at pres- 
ent),—I was, I say, very indignant 
when the gardener cut a slit in the 
only shoot which he had left me, and 
which was growing very luxuriant, 
and I was quite proud of it; and in- 
troduced a meagre little bud from an- 
other tree, and made me nourish and 
strengthen it, though I knew that my 
own shoot would suffer by it; and so 
it turned out; for after a while, when 
the bud began to grow, he cut away 
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my natural shoot altogether, and left 
only that which had been inserted.” 

Here Miss Strong broke in. 

“You were very tame to submit to 
it. I would have banged and twisted 
about till I had got rid of it some 
way or other.” 

“Ah!” said Madame Boll, “we 
shall see ; you are stronger and more 
resolute than I was. All I know is, I 
could not help myself.” 

“Cowardly creature !” 
Miss Strong, scornfully. 
dame Boll resumed: 

“T soon got used to the change, 
and gradually began to take an inter- 
est in the bud I had adopted; and 
though of course Miss Strong may 
affect to despise its beauty, I can as- 
sure you that most people have a 
different opinion.” 

Whereupon, Madame Boll gave 
herself airs, and coquettishly moved 
aside a leaf or two, and displayed a 
most perfect and symmetrical rose. 

“ But,” said Miss Wild-Rose and 
her party all in a breath, “do you 
mean that we shall all bear roses like 
that?” 

“Not all, certainly, possibly none 
of you exactly like, for there are 
hundreds of varieties, and many of 
them much more beautiful. It will 
be just as the gardener fancies, though 
he is generally guided in his selection 
by the habit and vigor of the stock, 
I daresay he will give Miss Strong, 
who is so energetic, a bud of Gloire 
de Dijon, or Anna de Diesbach, and 
you, being weaker, will have Devon- 
iensis, or Niphetos.” 

Miss Strong gave a scornful toss 
at this, but did not vouchsafe any re- 
mark, though I think she felt rather 
complimented, and the others began 
to muse, since it must be so, what rose 
they would be likely to have, and 
which would become them best. 

A little time after this it turned out 
just as Madame Boll had said—the 
gardener came one morning and be- 
gan to bud the stocks, and just as he 
was preparing Miss Wild-Rose for the 
operation, a young lady came by, and 


muttered 
But Ma- 
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asked what bud he intended for that 
one, for, she said, “I want a Devoni- 
ensis, and [ think it would just suit 
it.” 

“T have got a Devoniensis bud 
here,” he said, “ and will put it in.” 

“ And that tall one I think I should 
like for Gloire de Dijon.” 

“T will try,” he said, “ but somehow 
I am half afraid I shall have some 
trouble with it, for though vigorous it 
is rather awkward, and the thorns are 
very spiteful. To say the truth, I am 
half atraid of it, and have been leay- 
ing it till the last.” 

“ But what,” said the lady, ‘is this 
in the corner? Surely it is Madame 
Boll; and such a beauty! What is it 
doing here ?” 

“'To say the truth, ma’am, I over- 
looked it when I planted the others 
out, and now it must remain where it 
is for another year.” 

“ Well,” she said, “I hope the oth- 
ers will take pattern from it and do 
as well.” 

“So,” said Madame Boll, after 
they were gone, “that accounts for 
my being left here: I must confess I 
was a little mortified, for I thought it 
was a slight; but I generally find, if 
we wait awhile, everything comes 
right in the end, and possibly my be- 
ing here has done you some good, 
or given you comfort; and if so, 
instead of regret, I ought to feel 
pleasure. But now, my young friends, 
I will tell you a conversation I over- 
heard one day, between the young 
lady who was here just now and an- 
other, which your foolish behavior a 
short time ago brought to my mind. 
They were talking about the children 
in the school, and how difficult it was 
to make them feel the advantage of be- 
ing submissive and conforming to their 
rules. They said they’were so anx- 
ious to have their own way, and seem- 
ed to think it was a pleasure to their 
teachers to thwart them, or make 
them do what they did not wish, and 
not that it was intended for their good ; 
and if their teachers thought they 
paid too much attention to their dress, 
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and wished to be smart, and wear 
flowers and feathers, when they ought 
rather to be adorning their minds, 
and beautifying their tempers, and 
enriching their understanding, they 
were ready to cry out, as you did just 
now, ‘ What tyranny!’ ‘ How inter- 
fering!’ ‘Why can’t they let us dress 
as we like?’ But what they were 
particularly complaining about on that 
occasion, was that the children would 
persist in wearing hoops which stuck 
out their clothes, and made them take 
up twice as much room as they other- 
wise would have done. For, it seems, 
the benches where they sat were 
only large enough for them if they sat 
close together, which they could not 
do with hoops on, so they were obliged 
to tell them they could not take them 
into the school if they did not lay 
aside their hoops, and some of them 
were foolish enough to say that they 
would not come to school if they were 
not allowed to wear hoops. Now, it 
struck me, this was just like your folly 
in wishing to keep your wild-growing 
suckers and lower branches, when you 
know very well that they would take 
away all the nourishment which is 
needed to bring the beautiful rose-buds 
to perfection; the bud, in your place, 
answering to the knowledge and other 


excellences which it is the object of 


education to impart to their ignorant 
and lawless natures, and which, in 
after years, when they are able to 
appreciate them, they prize highly, 
and can hardly understand what it 
was that made them so averse to go 
through the process necessary for their 
acquirement.” 

A year or two afterward I saw the 
young lady and the gardener looking 
at a bed of beautiful roses on the lawn, 
and heard the young lady ask what 
had become of the Devoniensis she 
had asked him to bud. 

“ Don’t you see it, ma’am,” he said, 
“growing against the wall? I think 
it is almost the gem of the whole 

arden.” 

“Qh, what a beauty !” she exclaim- 
ed; “and how well it has grown!” 
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“ Yes, ma’am,” he said; “ it has al- 
ways done well; it seemed to take to 
it kindly from the very first, and has 
never gone back at all. But I hada 
good deal of trouble with this one; 
perhaps you may remember my say- 
ing I thought it likely I should. It 
is that strong growing one you re- 
marked at the same time when you 
told me to bud the Devoniensis. It 
won’t make much show this year. It 
wasted so much energy in putting 
out side-shoots and suckers. But I 
think it has got out of its bad ways, 
and next year I hope it will make 
quite a grand tree.” 

“Oh!” she said, “and here is my 
old friend Madame Boll, Isee. Iam 
glad you put it here, it is well worth a 
good place.” 

“You hear,” said Madame Boll, af- 
ter they were gone, to her neighbor 
Gloire de Dijon, “ what they say of 
us, and I hope you have become re- 
conciled to the change, and will let 
the good that is in you show itself.” 

Whereupon there seemed to come 
rather a lachrymose murmur from the 
dwarfed shoot of Gloire de Dijon. 
“But am I not to flower at all this 
year?” 

“Well, my dear,” said Madame 
Boll, tenderly, “I do not wish to be 
severe or say anything to hurt your 
feelings, but you must know that your 
present disappointment is the natural 
result of your past conduct. You 
were so determined to indulge in per- 
verse and self-willed suckers, and you 
never let the gardener touch you with- 
out trying to prick his fingers or tear 
his clothes. And now all you want is 
a little patience. Who knows but 
you may be allowed to bloom in the 
autumn, and perhaps win the prize at 
the last flower show? But if not, why 
it will be all right next year. Do 
you think it was no mortification to me 
to be neglected and almost unnoticed 
last year, and that, as it appears, en- 
tirely owing to the carelessness of 
others, and not from any fault of 
mine? Well, you see, I have got 
over it; and very likely next year 
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you will have the gratification of hear- 
ing the lady praise you as she did me 
just now. Be thankful. that experi- 
ence with you has not come too late.” 
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When Madame Boll ended, I could 
see on the edge of one of her delicate 
leaves a drop of dew, and I said to 
myself, “ How very like a tear!” 
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LABORERS GONE TO THEIR REWARD. 


In the days in which we live, more 
perhaps than at any other time, edu- 
cation, the school, and the college are 
made the positions of vital importance 
in the battle-field of contending princi- 
ples. Services rendered and losses 
sustained on such points are, therefore, 
worthy of special notice, of particular 
gratitude, or of sorrow. Inthe month 
of May of this year two souls went to 
their rest, both of whom had labored 


long, signally, and successfully in the 


cause of Catholic education—espe- 
cially for the higher classes; both of 
whom have left behind them institu- 
tions im which their spirit is enshrined: 
destined, we trust, to continue through 
centuries yet to come the work, the 
beginnings of which were committed to 
those whose loss we are now lamenting. 
On the 14th of May Monsignor de 
Ram, the restorer of Catholic universi- 
ty education in the countries over which 
the French revolution had swept, 
died peacefully, but almost without 
warning; and a few days later, his 
decease was followed by that of the 
reverend mother Madeline Sophie 
Barat, the foundress and first superi- 
oress-general of the congregation of 
the nuns of the Sacred Heart. Let 
us devote a few lines to each. 
Monsignor de Ram was born at 
Louvain, of parents distinguished for 
piety and noble descent, September 2, 
1804. He early devoted himself to 
the service of the Church; was or- 
dained priest, March 19, 1827; and 
became at once professor in the eccle- 
siastical seminary of his native dio- 


cese, Mechlin. He had no sooner 
grown up than he was struck by ob- 
serving that his native language, the 
Flemish, which of all European 
tongues most nearly resembles our 
own, was almost wholly without books 
of a good tendency. ‘The reason was 
evident. The population by which it 
is spoken is comparatively small, and 
is hemmed in by others which speak 
French, Dutch, or German. Hence 
it has almost sunk into a patois. Men 
who speak Flemish to their servants 
and laborers read and write in French. 
The first labors of Mons. de Ram were 
devoted to meet this want, by publish- 
ing several very useful books in Flem- 
ish. He was only thirty when the 
bishops of Belgium resolved to erect 
a Catholic university. The attempt 
could never before have been made ; 
for in Belgium, almost more than any- 
where else, education had for two hun- 
dred years been seized by the state, 
and used to an irreligious purpose. 
The revolution of 1830, though not 
made by the Church nor in its inter- 
ests, had given it a freedom which it 
never possessed before. The first use 
made of this freedom by the bishops 
of Belgium was to erect a Catholic 
university, and the young and zeal- 
ous priest de Ram was set over it by 
their deliberate choice. To its service 
he devoted the rest of his life. Be- 
neath his care were trained during 
thirty years a continual succession of 
young men, who are at this day the 
strength of the Church in Belgium, 
and to a considerable degree in France. 
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England also has sent students there. 
Those who have had the happiness of 
attending the meetings of the Catholic 
congress in Belgium must, we think, 
have been struck by the high Catholic 
tone of a number of young men of the 
middle and higher classes, and by 
their intelligence. For those men 
Belgium and the Church are indebted 
to the Catholic university of Louvain, 
and of that university Monsignor de 
Ram has. until his death, been the soul. 
On Friday, May 12, he returned 
from attending a meeting of the acad- 
emy of Brussels. On the evening of 
Sunday, 14th, he had entered into the 
unseen world. His age was only 
sixty; and’ as he was willing, so it 
might have been expected that he 
would be able, to continue for years 
to come the labors in which his life 
had been spent. Such was not the 
will of his Lord, whose call he was at 
once ready to obey. 

At Paris, on the morning of Mon- 
day, May 22, only seven whole days 
later, the superioress of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart had attended the 
mass of the community. She had 
completed in the preceding December 
her eighty-fifth year. Her day of la- 
bor was at last over. She was seized 
with apoplexy, and never recovered 
the power of speech. She gave, how- 
ever, clear signs of intelligence, and 
received the viaticum, as well as the 
last unction. On the 24th the blessing 
of the Holy Father reached her by a 
telegraphic message. On the 25th 
she slept the sleep of the just. 

She was born in December, 1779. 
She had an elder brother, who before 
1800 was a priest, and had joined 
himself to a society which was formed 
at Vienna in the latter part of the 
French revolution, under the title of 
the “ Fathers of the Sacred Heart.” 
The first superior of this society, 
Father Tournely, had been a pupil of 
the illustrious Father Emery at St. 
Sulpice. His object seems to have 
been to continue under another name 
the spirit and practices of the Society 
of Jesus, which had been swept away 
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twenty years before by the insane 
union of the monarchs of Europe 
with the revolutionary infidels, until 
times should allow of its re-establish- 
ment. This, however, he did not live 
to see. His successor, Father Varin, 
joined it at its restoration. He relates 
that the great desire of Father 
Tournely was the foundation of a con- 
gregation of nuns devoted, under the 
protection of the Sacred Heart, to the 
education of young persons of their 
own sex, At one time he had hoped 
to see this project carried into execu- 
tion by the Princess Louisa of Bour- 
bon-Condé, who actually came from 
Switzerland, where she was in exile, 
to Vienna, to confer with him on the 
subject. But God called her to the 
contemplative life, and she became a 
Senedictine. Father Tournely, how- 
ever, never doubted its execution. 
Walking one day on the fortifications 
now destroyed, but then surrounding 
Vienna, he said to Father Varin, al 
luding to this disappointment, “ Dear 
friend, I thought this had been the 
work of God, and if it is not, I con- 
fess I do not know how to discern be- 
tween the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of falsehood.” Then, after remaining 
silent awhile in recollection, he turned 
to his friend, with something of fire 
more than natural in his expression, 
and added: “It is the will of God. 
As to the occasion and the instrument, 
I may have been deceived; but, 
sooner or later, this society will be 
founded.” His friend used to say that 
the impression left by these words, and 
the manner in which they were spoken, 
never faded from his mind. They 
impressed him with the same convic- 
tion; and he added, that when he 
repeated them to his brethren, it took 
possession of all their minds. 

“In truth,” said Fr. Varin, “ God 
had not chosen for the commencement 
of this work instruments great in this 
world. That the glory might be his 
alone, he was pleased that the founda- 
tion of the building should be simplic- 
ity, littleness, nothingness.” 

Fr. ‘Tournely died soon afterward, 
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in the flower of his age. Fr. Varin 


succeeded him, and the conclusion of 


the revolution enabled him and _ his 
brethren to return to Paris. To Paris 
they went in the year 1800. It was 
exactly the moment when to human 
eyes the night seemed darkest, but 
when the morning was ready to spring. 
Pius VI. died a prisoner in the hands 
of the infidel French revoluationists, 
August 29,1799. “ At this moment,” 
says Macaulay, “it is not strange that 
even sagacious observers should have 
thought that at length the hour of the 
Church of Rome was come. An infi- 
del power in the ascendant, the pope 
dying in captivity, the most illustrious 
prelates of France living in a foreign 
country on Protestant alms, the no- 
blest edifices which the munificence of 
former ages had consecrated to the 
worship of God turned into temples of 
victory, or into banqueting-houses for 
political societies, or into theophilan- 
thropic chapels; such signs might 


well be supposed to indicate the ap- 
proaching end of that long domination, 


But the end was not yet. Again 
doomed to death, the milk-white hind 
was still fated not to die. Even be- 
fore the funeral rites had been per- 
formed over the ashes of Pius VL, a 
great reaction had commenced, which 
after the lapse of [sixty-five] years 
appears to be still in progress.” As 
yet, however, no human _ foresight 
would 
that reaction. Paris was no longer 
the city where the eldest son of the 
Church was enthroned, and where the 
great of this world were rejoiced to 
heap their wealth upon any new plan 
which promised to promote the glory 
of God. Still, Napoleon Bonaparte 
had just seized the reins as first con- 
sul, and there was at least toleration 
to priests. The community lived in a 
single mean room, which served them 
as dormitory, refectory, kitchen, and 
study. Here Fr. Varin was sitting 
upon the edge of a very shabby bed, 
and by his side sat one of his com- 
munity, Fr. Barat. “I asked him 
what relations he had. He said, one 


have observed the tokens of 


little sister. The words made a strong 
impression upon me. I asked how 
old she was, and what were her pow- 
ers. He said she was eighteen or 
nineteen; that she had learned Latin 
and Greek, and translated Virgil and 
Tomer with ease; that she had quali- 
ties to make a good teacher; but that 
for the present she had gone to pass 
some time in her family.” Father 
Barat, good man as he was, was not 
above human infirmity, and like other 
elder brothers, however proud he 
might be of his younger sister, could 
never fancy that she was really grown 
up; for when he said she was about 
eighteen or nineteen, she was one-and- 
twenty. ‘Two months later she came 
to Paris. “I went to see her, and 
found a young person of very deli- 
cate appearance, extremely retiring, 
and very timid. What a foundation- 
stone! said Ito myself, in reply to 
the feeling I had had within me when 
her brother had mentioned her to me 
for the first time. And yet it was 
upon her that it was the will of God to 
raise the building of the Society of 
His Divine Heart. This was the 
grain of mustard-seed which was to 
produce the tree whose branches have 
already spread so wide.” 

Oa November 21, 1800, she dedi- 
cated herself to the Sacred Heart, un- 
der the patronage of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, together with an intimate friend, 
Mile. Octavia Bailly, who shared her 
aspirations. It was the first streak on 
the sky which told of the coming day. 
The day the society was formed, in 
1802, she became superioress of the 
first house, which was at Amiens. In 
1806, a second was founded at Gre- 
noble ; that year the first general con- 
gregation elected her superioress-gen- 
eral.. In 1826 there were seventeen 
houses, and the rules were approved 
by Leo XII. Before her death she 
had under her rule ninety-seven houses 
and 3,500 nuns. She had been supe- 
rioress of the congregation for sixty- 
three years; and it is probable that 
the majority of the French ladies now 
living who have received a religious 
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education at all have received it at the 
hands of herself or of her children in 
religion. 

Her body was taken to Conflans, 
where is the novitiate in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris. During three days 
her cell was visited by all whom the 
rules of the community permitted to 
enter—the nuns of the different houses 


in Paris, pupils present and former of 


all ages. Not only these, but many 
priests were so desirous to have med- 
als, chaplets, ete., touched by her re- 
mains, that two sisters, who were con- 
tinually employed, were hardly able 
to satisfy the general desire. 

At the beginning of this short no- 
tice we spoke of sorrow and a sense 
of loss as feelings natural in those in- 
terested in the great works undertaken 
by such laborers as Mons. de Ram 


and Madame Barat on the occasion of 


their removal from the scene of action. 
We need hardly do more than allude 


Miscellany. 


to the other feelings which must at 
the same time blend with and qualify 
these; to the joy and exultation that 
must. always hail the close of a noble 
career long persevered in, from the 
thought of the rest and the crown 
that have been so faithfully won; and 
to the confidence that the works 
which those who have been removed 
from us have been allowed, while 

the flesh, so happily to found, promote, 
and guide, will certainly not suffer by 
the Prov idence that has now, as we 
trust, placed them where they are en- 
abled to see, without any intervening 
shadow, the value of the great end for 
which these works were undertaken, 
and where their power to help them 
on is to be measured, not by the feeble 
and inconstant energies of a will still 
subject to failure and perversion, but 
by the mighty intensity of the inter- 
cession of those who are at rest with 


God. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mont Cenis Railway.— Pending the 
completion of the great Mont Cenis tun- 
nel, a temporary railway on inclined 
planes is to be carried along the present 
road over the mountain. The French 
Government, on its portion of the line, 
will use locomotives with a peculiar 
mechanism, to produce adhesion, on a 
middle rail placed between the two 
ordinary rails. On the Italian side a 
traction carriage will be employed,which 


will wind the carriages up by means of 


a drum acting on a heavy fixed cable 
laid along the line. 
the traction wagon will be put in motion 
by an endless wire rope actuated by 
water-wheels at the base of the in- 
cline. 


Homes without Hands.—A new book by 
Mr. Woods, with the above title, gives an 
account of the habitations, “ which are 
never marred by incompetence or im- 
proved by practice,” constructed by 


The mechanism of 


various animals, classed according to 
their principles of construction, and il. 
lustrated by some excellent engravings, 
from drawings made expressly for the 
work. The author first describes the 
homes of the burrowing mammalia, and 
then proceeds to those of the social birds 
and insects. The mole appears to take 
the first place in Mr. Wood’s list of mam- 
malia. “This extraordinary animal 
does not merely dig tunnels in the ground 
and sit at the end of them, but forms a 
complicated subterranean dvwelling- 
place, with chambers, passages, and 
other arrangements of wonderful com- 
pleteness. It has regular roads leading 
to its feeding grounds; establishes a sys- 
tem of communication as elaborate as 
that of a modern railway, or, to be more 
correct, as that of the subterranean net- 
work of metropolitan sewers.” . . 

“ How it manages to form its burrows in 
such admirably straight lines is not an 
easy problem, because it is always in 
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black darkness, and we know of nothing 
which can act as a guide to the animal.” 
The real abode of the mole is most ex- 
traordinary. “ The central apartment is 
a nearly spherical chamber, the roof of 
which is nearly on a level with the earth 
around the hill; and, therefore, situated 
at a considerable depth from the apex of 
the heap. Around this heap are driven 
two circular passages, or galleries, one 
just level with the ceiling, and the other 
at some height above. The upper circle 
is much smaller than the lower. Five 
short descending passages connect the 
galleries with each other, but the only 
entrance into the keep is from the upper 
gallery, out of which three passages lead 
into the ceiling of the keep. Therefore, 
when the mole enters the house from one 
of his tunnels, he has first to get into the 
lower gallery, to ascend thence to the 
upper gallery, and so descend into the 
keep.” The mole appears unequalled in 


ferocity, activity, and voracity. The fox 
prefers to avoid the labor of burrowing, 
and avails itself of the deserted home of 
the badger, or eventhe rabbit; for,though 
it needs a larger tunnel than the latter, 


the cunning animal finds its labor con- 
siderably decreased by only having to 
enlarge a ready-made burrow instead of 
driving a passage through solid earth. 
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Of the weasel tribe, the badger is the 
most powerful and industrious exca- 
yator; there are several chambers in its 
domicile, one of which is appropriated as 
a nursery, and is warmly padded with 
dry mosses and grass. The rabbit, like 
the eider duck, lines her nursery with 
the soft fur from her own breast ; but Mr. 
Wood deprecates this being set forth as 
an act of self-sacrifice, and held up as an 
example of such to human beings, and 
declares it to be as purely instinctive as 
the act of laying eggs. 


The Wealth of Mexico.—M. Laur, the 
engineer deputed by the French govern- 
ment to explore the mineral wealth of 
Mexico, and who has already published 
several reports in the Moniteur, has com- 
pleted his task. These reports, ac- 
cording to a paragraph in the Moni- 
teur Belge, are shortly to be pub- 
lished in a more extended form, giving 
the exact situation, extent, and richness 
of the principal mineral veins of that 
country. Itis hoped that under the new 
administration many ofthe old workings, 
abandoned during the civil wars, will 
be resumed, and that they will prove as 
valuable to the empire as they were dur- 
ing the early days of the Spanish occu- 
pation. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIE HEILIGE ELIZABETH. Ein Buch fiir 
Christen, von Alben Stolz. Freiburg 
im Breisgau. 1865. 8vyo, pp. 315. 

The Life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. 
A book for Christians, by Alben Stolz. 
The author of this new life of Saint 

Elizabeth is one of the popular Catholic 

writers of Germany, if not the foremost. 

He is the Abraham of Sancta Clara of 

this century. 

The principal events of the saint’s life 
are narrated in simple and familiar lan- 
guage. The point treated of in each 
chapter is concluded with a practical 
instruction, These are far from being 
dry. We would suggest the translation 
of this book into English, were it not 
that it is, like all this author writes, thor- 
oughly German, and exclusively adapted 
to the circumstances and difficulties of 


the Catholics of Germany. What our 
Catholic English reading public needs, 
is that some of our writers should take 
a lesson from this agreeable as well as 
edifying writer, and do for them what 
he is doing with so much zeal for the 
good of his countrymen. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
nence Cardinal Wiseman. 
64, 
This is an American edition of the 

lecture of the late Cardinal Wiseman on 

William Shakespeare, which appeared in 

Tue Catnotic Wor.xb. for July. It 

contains, in addition to the lecture, an 

appendix, in which the eminent author 
makes suggestions for, and observations 
on, “a tercentenary memorial of Shake- 
speare.” Thecardinal suggested a splen- 


By His Emi- 
32mo, pp. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 
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did edition of the great poet’s works, 
illustrated, and printed in the best and 
most elaborate style possible. His em- 
inence went into the most minute details 
in regard to the manner in which such 
an edition should be illustrated, printed, 
bound, etc. The binding and paper of 
this little yolume are excellent; but the 
type from which it is printed is too 
small. We are sorry Mr. Donahoe did 
not get it out in larger type. Were it not 
for this slight defect, the book would be 
faultless. 


Natronau Lyrics. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Illustrated. 82mo, pp. 104. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This is another of the cheap volumes 
of poetry issued by Ticknor & Fields. 
It contains several of Mr. Whittier’s 
earlier pieces, as well as many of his 
late poems. Among the latter are “ Bar- 
bara’ Frietchie,”-and “ The Poor Voter 
on Election Day.” 


Sypr.: A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
John Savage. 12mo, pp. 105. 
York: J. B. Kirker. 


By 
New 


This tragedy was written by Mr. Say- 
age—well known in the literary world 
as the author of several excellent poems, 
and now editor of the New Orleans 
Times—some years ago,and met with a 
good reception in the cities in which it 
was played. It contains many good pas- 
sages of high poetical merit, and is, we 
should think, well adapted for the stage. 
The scene is laid in Kentucky, in the be- 
ginning of the present century, and de- 
scribes society as it is supposed to have 
existed at that time. 


A GENERAL History or THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
THE CHRISTIAN ERA UNTIL THE 
SENT Time. By M.l’Abbé J. E. 
Darras. With an Introduction and 
Notes. By the Most Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, D.D., Archbishop of Bal- 
timore. New York: P. O'Shea. 


We have received numbers 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 of this excellent history. Num- 
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ber 12 brings the work down to the 
pontificate of Sixtus IIL, 482. 


THE MarRtyr’s MoNUMENT. Being the 
patriotism and political wisdom of 
Abraham Lincoln, as exhibited in his 
speeches, messages, orders, and proc- 
lamations from the presidential can- 
vass of 1860 until his assassination, 
April 14, 1865. 12mo, pp. 297. New 
York: The American News Company. 
The title of this handsome volume 

sufficiently explains its purpose. The 


origin of the work is set forth in the 
following extract from the preface : 


“ A few days after the assassination of 
President Lincoln, the publishers of the 
present volume received the following 
letter from the distinguished gentleman 
whose name it bears: 

“ Gentlemen : Collect and publish, in 
the speediest possible manner, the inau- 
gural and other addresses of Abraham 
Lincoln, his proclamations, messages, 
and public letters, indeed, all he has 
written as President, and you will con- 
tribute to the mournful celebrations of 
the American people your share of last- 
ing value, and of far more impressive 
eloquence than the most fervent orator 
could utter. You would thus make the 
martyr rear his own monument, which 
no years, no centuries, could level and 
cause to mingle again with the dust. 

“ Your obedient, 
“FRANCIS LIEBER. 

“New York, April 18, 1865.” 

This book is got out in elegant style, 
and will be valuable hereafter on ac- 
count of the many documents it con- 
tains which relate to the late civil war. 


Received; PASTORAL LETTER OF THE 
Rr. Rev. M. Domenec, D.D., Bishop oF 
PITTSBURG TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY 
OF THE DIOCESE, PROMULGATING THE 
JUBILEE; together with the late Encyc- 
lical of the Holy Father. Published at 
the office of the Pittsburg Catholic. 

THe Story oF THE GREAT MARCH, 
FROM THE Drary OF A STAFF OFFICER. 
By Brevet-major George Ward Nichols, 
aid-de-camp to General Sherman. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 














